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They take their bearings for granted! 


Fill ‘er up... check the oil... you're off! Rarely is a second thought given to such vital 
components as the bearings your car rolls on. But, then, why should there be? Every make 
of automobile today uses dependable bearings. x¢ Precision-built Bower Bearings—used 


by many leading car makers—incorporate advanced design improvements. like those 


shown at right, which keep bearing maintenance at an absolute minimum. In fact, virtually 
every field of transportation and industry now associates Bower with high product quality, 
valuable engineering assistance and modern production facilities. x You'll find there’s a 
Bower Bearing designed to fit vour product, too! A Bower engineer is ready to help you 
choose from a complete line of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ° DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN HIGHER FLANGE IMPROVES ROLLER ALIGNMENT 
As shown by the r 1 above, the higher 
flange plus the spherically generated rot 
heads provide a larg y-zone contact are 

This greatly reduce practt¢ ally elimt 


nates “end play? | : er oil groove provides 
positive lubrication, 
— ROLLER BEARINGS 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Through glass 


man’s magic view of progress 


What glass means to modern living 
is plainly evident in its glint and 
shine and sparkle all around us... 
glass in building construction, in 
packaging and tableware, in science 
and communication, in medicine 
and industry. 

The dazzling vista ranges through 
tens of thousands of forms — from 
the incredibly delicate filament of 
nuclear research equipment to the 
giant 200-inch mirror of the Mount 
Palomar telescope. Here is a mate- 
tial so versatile that it may be 
kneaded like dough, blown into 
bubbles, drawn into threads, woven 
into fabric, shaped like clay, rolled 


and pressed and cut and engraved! 

Glass has companioned the whole 
progress of man, yet only in the past 
100 years and particularly since 1900, 
have we begun to appreciate and 
exploit its almost limitless possibili- 
ties. Today this magic material of 
utility, beauty, safety and efficiency 
is on the threshold of its greatest era 
of development. 

Glimpsing the future through 


glass, we see continuing research, 
improved methods of craftsmanship 
and manufacture achieving amazing 
flexibility, sensitivity and strength. 
By steadily widening the frontiers 
of service for its products, the glass 
industry presents a crystal-clear 
example of how our system of free 
economy leads American enterprise 
to higher and higher attainment on 
the road of progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































Which salesman 


The one who’s finding the customer’s door is open, of course. 





He pinned down his appointment by calling ahead — 
Long Distance. As a result he saved a long lobby wait. And 
he’ll move promptly from this customer to the next. 


Make it a habit, always, to telephone in advance for 
appointments. You save time. And many times an appoint- 
ment call brings an order—saves a trip. 


You can prove that this idea pays in your business. Why 
not try it and keep a record of the time and money you save? 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








made an appointment in advance by Long Distance? 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Baltimore to Philadelphia 55¢ 
Boston to Syracuse...++- 90¢ 
Cincinnati to St. Louis . . . $1.00 
Detroit to Dalias........ $1.70 
Los Angeles to New York $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the 10% federal excise tax 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 
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In Synthetic Fabrics... 
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ANACONDA EXPANDS 


A new reduction plant, a new modern rod mill, five separate fabricating aluminum mills, an engineering 
organization geared to industry needs give users of aluminum wire and cable a completely integrated 
service in the white metal 


a Anaconda is intent on providing 
Great Falls, Mont. wire and cable users with the finest, full- 
est line of aluminum products—as it has done 


Sycamore, Ill. Hastings on Hudson, 


traditionally with copper. 
— onntan, ind Illustrated above is the Anaconda Alumi- 
num Company’s new reduction plant under 
construction at Columbia Falls, Montana. It 
will provide Anaconda with its own major 
ANACONDA’S five strategically located alu- source of primary aluminum. It is of the most 


minum wire and cable mills assure you of modern design, and has annual capacity of 
ACSR and other aluminum products where ; 
you want them—when you want them. 120,000,000 pounds of aluminum per year. 


(Advertisement) 








REDUCTION PLANT of the Anaconda Aluminum Company at Columbia Falls, Montana—scheduled to begin 
producing July 1st—will give Anaconda control over its aluminum production from reduction of alumina 
to ingot to finished product, supplying the primary aluminum needs of the Anaconda Wire & Cable 


Company and The American Brass Company. 


IN ALUMINUM 


To the right is Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company's new aluminum rod-rolling mill 
at Great Falls, Montana. This huge, com- 
pletely automatic mill is the most modern in 
the country. 

Anaconda’s five aluminum wire and cable 
fabricating mills are stocked with standard 
sizes of ACSR, bare aluminum, line wire and 
service drop cables. These plants, plus 
Anaconda’s national network of distributors, 

THis is Anaconda’s modern aluminum rod-rolling mill, 


are second to n i i 
one in the industry > and assure newest in the United States, at Great Falls, Montana. In 


overnight service on aluminum wire and addition to rod mill, the building houses the latest wire 
cable to every section of the country. drawing and stranding equipment. Anaconda fabricates 
aluminum and copper products in separate buildings. 


Continued on next page 


lumi- 
inder 


(Advertisement) 








LONG TRADITION OF ANACONDA 
METALLURGICAL AND CABLE KNOW-HOW 
ASSURES YOU HIGHEST QUALITY 
ALUMINUM WIRE AND CABLE MADE TODAY 


Anaconda N-SD service drop provides 
reliable service at low cost. It is light, 
easy to handle, and has long life. 


Uniform, high-quality wire and cable are not eal 
produced of just physical materials . . . but comei 
stead from living with metal-and-cable prob 
for years. 


At Anaconda, the most modern aluminum fac 
ties in the country are backed by a long tradition 
cable design and development, of cable and mett 
lurgica] research, and of manufacturing know-hor 


Type K service drop made by Anaconda 
has tough aluminum-ribbon covering over 
neoprene-insulated conductors to reduce 
outages—an advantage in tree areas. 





< 


For transmission lines, clistri- 
bution and _ service cables, 
Anaconda’s five separate, 
modern mills furnish ACSR 
and other aluminum products. 
Anaconda customers include 
leading electric utilities from 
coast to coast. 





products are made under strictest supervision and 
quality control from raw materials to finished 
Our skilled personnel know the problems and tech- product. 
iiques of working with conductor metals For all your aluminum wire and cable... for the 
Our field engineers have worked in advisory highest quality aluminum products today . . . for engi- 
apacity on hundreds of complex jobs neering assistance at every stage of your project... 


d Anaconda fabricates and insulates all the wire you can indeed look with confidence to Anaconda! 
55372A 


ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE MADE IN ALUMINUM 


Bare aluminum Braid weatherproof 
ACSR Polyethylene line wire 
Neoline* weatherproof Type K service drop 
Duraline* weatherproof Type N-SD service drop 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANACONDA 


ALUMINUM WIRE 
Line wires made by Anaconda include ex- 
clusive Duraline*, weatherproof braid, AND CABLE 


polyethylene and neoprene covered. 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y, 











A special paper developed by 
Riegel for insulating electrical 
cables keeps electric energy 
from getting out of hand. This 
tailor-made grade combines 
purity, flexibility and durability 
with excellent electrical prop- 
erties. Other Riegel electronic 
papers are used as core mate- 
rial, layer and body insulation, 
slot liners, etc. If you have sim- 
ilar applications, chances are 
we already make a special 
paper that can save money for 
you. Write to Riegel Paper 
Corp., Box 250, New York 16. 


Special! Riegel insulating poper 
os used in oil-filled cable. 





Smoke-less Pittsburgh 


Dear Sir: 

I was naturally pleased and in- 
terested to see your excellent ar- 
ticle in the April 2, 1955 issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK [p. 90], which dealt 
with Pittsburgh’s continuing rede- 
velopment program. Needless to 
say, all Pittsburghers feel a very 
real sense of pride for the accom- 
plishments already made, but as 
your report pointed up, that satis- 
faction has not lessened our deter- 
mination to push forward this job 
of redevelopment and municipal 
renaissance. .. . 

The one jarring note in your 
article appeared in the caption for 
the dramatic night time photograph 
of the Golden Triangle. Apparently 
for purposes of space .. . there is 
included in that caption a refer- 
ence to the “Smoky City,” despite 
the . . . mention of smoke control, 
one of the keystones for the work 
now under way. 

Pointing up the success of this 
smoke control program is the an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Smoke 
Prevention, which covers activities 
for the year 1954. That resume 
cites that only 4 hours of heavy 
smoke and 139 hours of moderate 
smoke were observed in Pittsburgh 
last year. This represents a reduc- 
tion in heavy smoke of 98.7 per 
sent, comparing 1954 with 1946, 
and a reduction of 85.8 per cent in 
moderate smoke using the same 
comparison years. 

These statistics, plus the more 
revealing experience of seeing-for- 
yourself, make® it apparent that 
the term “Smoky City” can no 
longer be applied to Pittsburgh, ex- 
cept perhaps, as a strangely nostal- 
gic reference to years and condi- 
tions long since past. 

. With the exception of this 
unfortunate caption reference, your 
coverage of the Pittsburgh story is 
a fine example of accurate and 
succinct reporting on an American 
city hard at work for improvement 
and for growth. 

Davip L. LAWRENCE 
MAYOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


¢ The picture caption writer now 
knows better. 


Not So Fast 


Dear Sir: 

With regard to Reader Vogt’s 
contention that San Diego is “the 
fastest growing large city in the 


country” BW—Apr.9'55,6 
have before me the latest ign 
the San Diego Chamber of 
merce’s monthly Bulletin ogy 
business, which says; 

“Each of the last four mp 
has reported an _ increase in 
total number of dwelling 
under construction. . . . Hg 
the over-all level was only 7§q 
what it was a year ago.” 

And, looking at the chay 
Chamber of Commerce ppp 
one finds that the present mj 
residential construction is g 
smaller fraction even than thy 
the two-year-ago rate. 

CLARENCE PEpepy 

TULSA, OKLA. 


Scarce by Compariso 


Dear Sir 

Re the interesting article q 
titled “Germanium, Silicon 
Spectacular,” BW—Mar. 2655) 
62] ... . in which you state that ge: 
manium 1S scarce. 

[Actually], ample supplies ¢ 
germanium are available, not om 
for present needs, but for a ma 
larger demand than is envisaged) 
even the most optimistic forecas 
ers in government and industry 
' In addition to the production i 
this country, considerable amous 
of germanium originate fo 
mines in the Belgian Congo wi 
Southwest Africa . . . andag 
of shortage might discourage sci 
tists and research organization 
from developing new _ uses fer 
germanium. 
. E. T. Rost 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE AMERICAN METAL CO. LTD. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ It all depends upon how you lod 
at it. The expert with whom 
checked says that from a suppl 
and demand standpoint, gem 
nium is plentiful. However, in com 
parison with other metals such & 
iron or copper we were correct it 
saying that germanium is ™ 
plentiful. 


Informed Jurors 


Dear Sir: 

Your recent article regarding 
jury duty which appeared in the 
March 19, 1955 issue of BUSINES 
WEEK [Personal Business—p183 
was very timely and helpful. ! 
had just received my summons to 
appear for such a civic response 
bility and was not too sure of what 
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Specialization... 
St four m 


ncrease ij Practically every important cathe- 
dwelling dral built in the last 75 years has 
-. . Hg employed the woodworking skill 
1S only 7§% of Irving & Casson — A. H. Daven- 


ago.” port Co. A_ typical example is 
the char Da Vinci's “Last Supper” (below) 
nerce installed in the Upper Room 
— Chapel, Nashville, Tenn. Measur- 


Present fale ; ing 1814 feet long, 84% feet high, 
ae 12 inches deep, it is thought to be 
n than tha the world’s largest wood carving. 
te. 

NCE PEtepy 


N parison 


g artick « 
Silicon 
—Mar.2655j 
State that gy 


Supplies ¢ 
ible, not on) 
t for a ma 

envisaged 


were — “Without it our buildings 
sroduction i : ? bs ‘co = + ° 

Heol Wve pee as) §=©6would not be standing today” 
ee me 

Durage sciet 
7. 


“At our factories in Cambridge, Mass., a flash fire occurred last 
December in the paint department”, relates Mr. C. A. Thurston, 
Treasurer, Irving & Casson — A. H. Davenport Co., furniture 
Nine carvers, working in the Cambridge plant, manufacturers and custom builders of woodworking specialties. 
spent almost a year in the completion of this “Had it not been for our Grinnell Sprinklers going into action im- 
reproduction of Da Vinci’s work. mediately, I am honestly afraid to think of the consequences.” 
“Most of our buildings are well over 125 years old. To replace 
them would cost perhaps a million and a quarter dollars. That is 
why we installed Grinnell Sprinklers as far back as 1900. 
pw you lout “Over the years we have had our share of fires. But on every 
. whom Wt iT occasion, our Grinnell Sprinkler System has been on the job and 


E. T. Ros: 


Co. LTD. 


mn a suppl 2 Se, damage has been held to a few dollars. I am sure that without it 
nt, germ aed | | our buildings would not be standing today.” 

ver, in com ms 4 Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and whenever 
als such # oo ae it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. 77 years experi- 
» correct it tors EASY ities skp g ence proves this. Moreover, a Grinnell Sprinkler System will often 
m is mo tpt. “V9 <) pay for itself in a few years through reductions in fire insurance 


premiums. Grinnell Fire Protection is an investment that pays 
real dividends. . . any way you look at it. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Ustren Nations Burtp1nc—Delegates’ desks and 


oes chairs in General Assembly room at the United 

regi Pe Nations are further examples of the craftsman- 

red in ship of this century-old woodworking firm. 

f BUSINESS 
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responsi 
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Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers since 1878 —.- 
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out of proper design 
comes the right motor 


for your product 


With a Lamb Electric properly designed motor you obtain 
the motor qualities which are important to the success of 
your product. 


Exceptional performance and dependability are standard with 
Lamb Electric Motors, at no increase in cost, because they 
are “custom tailored” by personnel having many years of 
experience in this field. 


We would like to discuss these advantages with you for 
your new and redesigned products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY ° KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — 
Division of Sangamo Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 


Lamb Oe 
SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 








Motor parts for 


bald ii 
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to expect. Several other jurors 7 
found] were equally uninforme 
as to such duty. After Circulating 
and reading the article, many of % 
felt better qualified to serve, sings 
our preliminary instructions wer 
somewhat vague 

During the course of one coy 
case on which I had been selecteg 
to serve as juror, | felt that some 
of the testimony offered should be 
further amplified since only cagygj 
mention of a topic had been made 
Accordingly, I asked the judge for 
recognition in open court. He 
seemed somewhat astonished at my 
interruption. Perhaps it may have 
been the first time such an incident 
occurred. Nevertheless, I pro 


ceeded to inquire and received ap 
answer tO my question. 

I mention this incident mainly 
to point out how the article was 


helpful in letting me know my 
rights and privileges as a juror 


when other previous instruction 
was insufficient . . and I hope 
it} will inspire other prospective 
jurors to inquire in open court 


whenever there is any doubt in 
their minds. 

RICHARD A. CADE 
MONTCLAIR, N 


Dear Sir: 

Re your jury duty article. It so 
happened I was on jury duty in 
the District Court [at that time] 
and took the Judge, A. H. Ellett, a 
copy Of BUSINESS WEEK. When 
the court was waiting for the law- 
yers to mark the jury list, Judge 
Ellett read the entire article. He 
said that he considered it one of 
the best articles he had read—to 
the point and without a waste of 
words. 

I very much enjoyed being on 


jury duty . and found the court 
and the other jurors very kind and 
considerate. 


Mrs. WILLARD CHURCH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


“Very Timely” 
Dear Sir: 

. . . The article “Men Who Set 
the Nation’s Money Policy” [BW— 
Mar.19°55,p110] dealing with the 
operations of the Open Market 
Committee was very well done . -- 


and treated the activities and re | 


sponsibilities of the Committee with 
sympathy, but still with an appro 
priate critical eye... . The article 
is very timely because lately the 
public has been more conscious of 
the operations of the open market 
than heretofore and unfortunately, 
[many] people do not understand 
what kind of an animal it is and 
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J.-M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable... save space and make space 
,»eare noncombustible, moderately priced... come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable Walls 
offer you advantages never before combined 
in an asbestos movable wall. They are 
modestly priced. They are noncombustible. 
They have a textured, stipple finish in rest- 
ful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Class A Movable Walls is a 
tough, hard film many times thicker than 
on the usual movable partition. It is mar 
and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain and 
soil. . . can be easily washed and even 
scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it can 
be touched up inexpensively to look like 
new... and, unlike other types of factory- 





DUCTS 





finished partitions, can be repainted with 
ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibility for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
by the Johns-Manville Construction De- 
partment complete with doors, door hard- 
ware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16. N. Y. 
In Canada write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 



















x Noncombustible asbestos- 
“©* cement surfaces 


‘ Generous reinforcing for 


' added strength 


<) Noncombustible all-min- 


' eral insulating core 


¥/Y| Johns-Manville 














































































Put that 


Ke 
Corabrite sparkle 


in your corrugated box! 





Corabrite—H & D’s new corrugated board— 
is several shades brighter than ordinary 
corrugated board—and smoother, too 

(you can feel the difference). And, it's 
uniform in both respects. . 





Result: You get a cleaner-looking box ... 
more color contrast . . . and a consistently 
better printing job. 


Even so, Corabrite won't cost you a penny 
more than ordinary corrugated board. 
And that's worth talking about. Let's do. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
12 FACTORIES * 40 SALES OFFICES 
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how it works. They have a Very 

fuzzy idea in the main of the ¢ 

fects of open market policies 

business and do not appreciate thy 

central banking is not exact SCience. 
W. D. Furtoy 

PRESIDENT 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEyp. 

LAND 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Analyzer Identified 


Dear Sir 

Your issue of Feb.26’55, p162! 
: contains an article entitled 
“Finding How Much Work (Cy. 
diacs Can Safely Do.” 

We believe an important fac 
was left out of this article—identi. 
fication of the particular “oxygen 
analyzer” you mention. ... 

These instruments are available 
in several types and ranges to meet 
various operating requirements, but 
the particular instrument used jp 
the U.S. Public Health test of 
Lockheed is the Model F3 Arnold 
O. Beckman Oxygen Analyzer. .,, 

S. C. EAsTMaN 
DOZIER-EASTMAN & CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Time Re-zoned? 


Dear Sir: 

A couple of weeks ago I sent t 
U. S. Sen. William F. Knowland of 
California a suggestion that the 
time zones in the United States be 
reduced in number from four to 
three. Since two of the time zones 
at present are wide zones, whereas 
the other two are narrow, I be 
lieve that we could easily eliminate 
one of them without disruption. ... 

Since it is now possible to cross 
the country in eight hours by plane, 
and communications have beem 


speeded up too . we no longer 
need the four time zones... . 

I suggest that the eastern 
time zone extend west to the Mis 
sissippi River The central 
time zone would roughly follow the 
continental divide . . . and follow 


state lines so that all of any single 
state would be in one time zone. ... 
The balance of the country would 
be in western time. . . . By starting 
Pacific time at the three (or twelve) 
mile limit outside of the continental 
United States the time zone in 
the oceans and throughout other 
parts of the earth would not be 


changed. 
I would like to read the com- 
ments of . business and com- 


mercial interests as to whether they 


favor a move of this type. .. - 
J. V. STEWART 





OAKLAND, CALII 
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Could chemical research make wire insulating enamel 
e withstand higher temperatures without disintegrating? 


A. EVEN AT 300 DEGREES F 
WIRE WON’T SHED THIS COATING 


Electrical conductors working at high 
temperatures—in motor windings, for 
example—tend to shed insulating en- 
amel coatings and stop working if 
things get too hot! 


Alkanex wire enamel is a new 
General Electric chemical develop- 
ment that keeps such wire on the job. 
Providing nearly 50% more resistance 
to heat than conventional insulating 
enamels, Alkanex enamel withstands 
340°F for limited periods and at least 
300°F in continuous service. 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, 
Electrical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, 
Plastics Laminating and Molding . . . write for “G-E Chemical 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to: CHEMICAL and METAL- 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 


500-5A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Because of its superior ability to with- 
stand high temperatures, Alkanex 
enamel offers exciting new design 
potential—for upgrading motors to 
carry bigger loads . . . or for achieving 
smaller, more compact units. 
Alkanex enamel represents a giant 
step forward in the task of building 
better electrical equipment. G-E re- 
search—in this and other industrial 
areas—will continue to play an im- 
portant role, making progress for all 
through G-E chemical progress. 


a 


GENERAL & 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


ELECTRIC 




















Dr. Coon is Superintendent of University 
of Wisconsin Hospitals in Madison. Wausau 
surprised him. “For a city this size to have 
two large, modern hospitals is unusual 
enough. But even more unusual is the 
spirit of the people behind them. You see 
the very latest equipment, such as the 
X-ray therapy machine pictured here. You 
find, too, wonderful touches of comfort— 
radios that play ‘privately’ under patients’ 
pillows—and filmed books projected on 
the ceiling for easy reading.” 
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Senior Student Nurse Darlene Krause, Dr. Coon, Students 
Peggy Kennedy and Ellen Klimek. 


“I talked with nurses at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, on a very exciting day. The two 
young ladies on the right, called ‘probies,’ 
have just completed the probational period 
of their 3 year training course. St. Mary’s 
has an excellent nursing school, attracting 
girls from all over the state.” 





Memorial Hospital Administrator, Miss Olive Graham, shows 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Anderson their new daughter. 


“The largest woman’s organization in 
Wausau is a hospital group—the Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Memorial Hospital. With 
1600 members, everyone gets a chance to 
pitch in and help, instead of the burden 
falling on just a few.” 



























Why angel fish... pillow radios ...and 1600 volunteers 


add up to something that 


can help you buy insurance wisely 


Wausau Story 


Dr. Coon’s story telis you 
something of the Wausau per- 
sonality. 

You may live in New York, 
Atlanta or Seattle. But you’re 
never really far from Wausau. 
Not far from the ‘““Wausau way” 
of doing things . . . and people 
who lean a little backwards to 
help you. You'll find this Wausau 
personality in all 92 Employers 
Mutuals offices throughout the 
country. 

Our specialty is workmen’s 
compensation, and we handle all 


Dr. Coon with Nurse June Watson and children in a hospital playroom. 


lines of fire and casualty insur. 
ance as well. Here are just a few 
of the reasons why our policy. 
holders tell us we’re “‘good peo- 
ple to do business with.”’A repv- 
tation for unexcelled service and 
fairness on claims. An accident 
prevention program that can 
mean lower insurance costs. A 
record of consistently high divi- 
dends. And service, direct from 
the company, that saves time and 
headaches. Call any Employers 
Mutuals office, or write Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


Pye, F 2 


DR. HAROLD COON VISITS WAUSAU 





“Wausau really takes care of its youngsters. In this hospital, for instance, there’s a 
large, sunny playroom well filled with toys and games, and an aquarium of tropical 
fish, all of which have pet names. One little girl told me: ‘We get to eat supper m 
here so we really have a party every day!” The Wausau newspaper does its part, 
too. It prints, free, progress reports written by the kids in the hospitals.” 


Employers Mutuals 0f Wausau 
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Sensitized Paper S 














E..., hour, an “Ozalid” copying ma- 
chine can give you up to 1000 letter- 
size reproductions, clean and dry. It 
works so fast because it uses a special 
sensitized paper that never gets wet in 
the process. Actually, even dampness in 
storage could spoil it, and that’s why 
a better package was needed. 

The old wrapper was creped kraft 
with a wax inner coating. Rough han- 
dling would crack the coat, let moisture 


in any weather... 














pr otected Wrapper produced 


vapor get through. Sometimes the wrap- 
per broke open, and light would reach 
the sensitized paper. 

The new wrapper has two sheets of 
30 Ib. kraft with a coating of BAKELITE 
Polyethylene between. Tough poly- 
ethylene won't break with folding — 
strengthens the paper. Moisture vapor 
and light can’t get in. Shelf life is longer. 

You may get some valuable packag- 
ing ideas when you're familiar with all 
the properties and uses of BAKELITE 
Polyethylene — as a heat-sealable coat- 
ing for paper and foil, as unsupported 
film, or molded into containers and 
closures. Write Dept. AZ-61. 


Vinyl, Polyethylene, Polystyrene, Phenolic, and Epoxy Resins for Packaging 
BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [4g 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term Bake ite and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 


by International 


by Paper Co., New 


York 17, N. Y. 





Polyethylene Resins 








... INCREASE CARPET LIFE 
















@ THE BACK COUNTS, T00, in the manufacture of carpets. Hercules Dresinglt 
solvent-free resin dispersions used in conjunction with latex, starch anj 
pigments, provide durable backings for popular-priced carpets. Dresing| 
furnishes either flexibility or stiffness; adds body to the carpet and improyes 
adhesion of the backing for all types of cotton, wool and mixed fiber carpets 

p ... HEAT YOUR HOME 
H EL S Zee 
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“@ AIMING FOR THE “POCKET”, this bowler wants the : 
alley he uses highly polished and free of “ruts”. That’s @> NEW ANTHRACITE-BURNING BOILERS, clean and compact, make playrooms of 





why bowling alley surfaces are protected with nitrocel- basements the year round; even remove ashes automatically. Mining the 
lulose lacquer to keep them in top condition. The fast- millions of tons of anthracite used annually for residential, commercial and 
est drying protective coating known, lacquer makes it industrial uses would be impossible without explosives. For more than 
possible to put an alley back in play within hours after forty years, Hercules has pioneered in blasting techniques and equipment 
it has been refinished. This same tough finish protects to increase the efficient and safe use of explosives in mining, quarrying, 
bowling pins and other sports equipment. construction, and farming. 








. KEEP ALLEYS IN SHAPE 











HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


“~ cormPeogateo 
HE / . > . Pr J L I, a S 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 


po nee ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, EXPLOSIVES, AND ‘ 
MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS oss 
















BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


pUSINESS WEEK Personal spending is the key to what’s been happening to business. 


APR. 23, 1955 Strength here is what has buoyed the economy. There was a consistent 
rise, right through 1954. And it has continued in 1955. 


But that didn’t prevent the business slide in 1954. Thus you have to 
look elsewhere for the improvement that caused the actual turn. 


You find this improvement within business—in business spending. 

















































les Dresinglé 
= Ba A BUSINESS WEEK Business spending on new plant and equipment leveled off early in 
and improve 1953, dipped late in the year, and continued down through 1954. 
fiber carpet Business spending on inventories peaked in the autumn of 1953, went 
SERVICE down from there for a solid year. i 


These, plus cuts in government spending, were the deflating factors. 


Now we come to the point that’s a little harder to grasp: Things turned 
up before business spending began to show plus signs. 


The difference, of course, came in the size of the minus figures. 


There has to be an abating of the downtrend, obviously, before the 
upturn starts. And it was this “abating” that did the trick. 


Pressure of inventory liquidation lifted. Hand-to-mouth ordering 





layrooms of began. Sentiment brightened. And, as the improvement spread, manufac- 
ie turers raised their sights once again on expansion and modernization. 
mercy 

more than 

| equipment 

| quarrying Manufacturers’ inventories didn’t hit bottom until September of last 





year. And, even as late as February of this year, they still hadn’t shown 
any really significant upturn. 


But the rate of change had altered drastically—for the better. 


Inventories were shrinking at an annual rate of $4-billion in 1954’s first 
quarter, $5-billion in the second, $5.8-billion in the third. 


Thus, when liquidation bottomed out, this automatically eliminated a 
$5-billion-a-year minus from our economy. 


Any businessman knows how it feels when his customers stop buying 
and live out of their stockrooms. And he knows equally well the joys of 
their reordering, even though it may be the barest hand-to-mouth buying. 


That’s the change we witnessed back about last October. 


Even inventory improvement, however, does little directly for the 
producers of rolling mills, turbines, and lathes. 


But it is symptomatic of better things ahead for them, too. 


For the same stirrings that cause inventory ordering (stemming always 
from consumer demand) ultimately will be felt by heavy industry; rising 
volume calls attention to the need for more and newer equipment—and, 
at the same time, generates part of the money to pay the bills. 





Signs of this upturn in business spending on capital equipment have 
been dimly visible for some little time. Now they are amply confirmed by 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK McGraw-Hill’s annual survey of industry’s spending plans (page 25). 
Here you clearly see the indicator changing from minus to plus: 


A few months ago, a preliminary check found manufacturers figuring 
to spend 7% less on expansion and modernization in 1955 than 1954; now 
they’ve swung far enough the other way to post a plus 3% for 1955. 


APR. 23, 1955 





Improvement in business spending—particularly for machinery—is 
your best assurance against any important business setback this year. 


These orders spread out—both in point of production time and in the 
way they beget business for suppliers and for suppliers’ suppliers. And 
they create employment and payrolls all along the line. 


A lot of people have been taking for granted a third-quarter letdown 
in autos and steel. Some have feared it would be a bit painful. And a few 
have worried lest a housing dip coincide, causing a real slump. 


Now concern over the third quarter is diminishing. You can see that 
in Washington’s growing optimism (page 32) as well as in business. 








Auto producers, for their part, don’t seem to be taking that third- 
quarter letdown nearly so much for granted as do some outsiders. 

In fact, you begin to hear talk that the new-model changeover will be 
delayed a little because the old ones are still going so well. 


More realistically, the auto people will learn the score in the days 
between Memorial Day and Fourth of July, as always. 

That’s the peak sales period, normally. And a sneaking suspicion 
persists that sales so far have borrowed from that period—what with buyers 
fearing a strike (and dealers capitalizing on those fears). 


Hopes in the steel industry are rising much as in autos (and partly 
because of autos, one might surmise). 

Iron Age notes this week that Detroit is pressing, with some orders 
for third-quarter delivery running beyond expectations. 

And, says the magazine, “Any consumer counting on a letup in the 
third quarter will be disappointed. It’s not in the cards.” 





Any tightness in aluminum must be blamed on users rather than 
producers. Customers didn’t take up the available supply last year. And 
producers go on setting records right and left—March the biggest month at 
130,000 tons, and the first quarter the biggest quarter with 375,000 tons 
against 349,000 a year ago. 

—oe— 

Home building’s contributions to the economy still show no evidence 
of weakening—and just completing the houses already started should keep 
builders busy beyond midyear. 

Starts in March (after the very slight bobble in February) were right 


PAGE 18 back at the seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1.4-million. 
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Corrulux’ 


SOLVES A PROBLEM FOR 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
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For uniform, effective, and dramatic daylighting 
of his famous exhibition “Sixty Years of Living Architecture,” 
Mr. Wright chose lightweight, ‘shatterproof roof panels 
of translucent Corrulux Maxlite. 

For your own exacting daylighting requirements, investig 
this new building material. Corrulux in thousands of 
installations has proved superior in performance and practical 
from the point of view of construction costs. For complete 
details, write L*O+*F Glass Fibers Company, Department “BW 
P. O. Box 20026, Houston 25, Texas. 


"TRAFFIC COP" 
FOR YOUR 


COOLING SYSTEM! 














Another important Harrison assignment! 


Harrison’s on the “heat beat”! Today’s modern high-compression 
engine demands the last word in accurate, dependable thermostat 
control! That's why leading car and truck manufacturers 

! 


specify Harrison thermostats! In fact, all Harrison 


heat control products—from helicopter engine oil coolers to 


passenger car air conditioning svstems are engineered to 


assure dependable, economical service! And every Harrison 
heat control product is backed by more than 44 vears of 
research and manufacturing experience. If you have a 

hot or cold problem, look to Harrison for the answer! 
HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


The Harrison thermostat directs 
the “stop and go” of water flow 
through the engine cooling system. 


Accurate and dependable—it 
automatically maintains right MADE 
temperature for top performance. 
TO 
: / ‘ 
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1951 1952 —«1953 


§ [ atest 
Week 


Business Week Index @bove) . 2... 11397 














Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)......... 6.6.00 ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 2,305 
Production of automobiles and trucks. .............0.scccccccccceccecces 217,660 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . $55,261 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).............+.+eeesseee% 9,602 
Cmde oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,828 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............-+. 1,367 
ems peetaciion (Dems)... . 2.2... cece ccc cccccccccccevesssecececs 266,031 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 72 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars).........+-++++++e0e 39 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +8% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstrect, eS ORES ay oe eee ee 204 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 401.5 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 92.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 87.0 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).............000000005 Fassia as Gia Sia aaa 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 144.7 
nN ree $36.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)............... 60 eee 36.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.46 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 33.49¢ 
0 oa F a dco Budd, 058d tos aims Roe tase hale $2.00 
9 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)................cceceeeeeeeees 302.6 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............++.: 3.48% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 13-24% 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................0+5 55,849 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................-+ 84,898 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,654 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 34,096 
Total federal reserve credit Sh nae d an cdansccdakeeppakia ae bee 24,977 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 1950=100)..March.......... 
I nn a oicncuncadesdadsedacesdvevedsapent Pr 
Exports (in EN gored Sane 6 «bias wibvdin hese eRe as aa ee February........ , 
I cid onsnskaneuncdsdedeceadeanseeanth February.......... 
* Preliminary, week ended April 16, 1955. ; 
+ Revised. eas dnees NENG svailable. 
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Prarcadina Month Year 1946 
Week Ago Ago Average 
1139.3 140.1 1209 916 
+2,284 2,262 1,636 1,281 
+207,089 212,776 148,559 62,880 
$62,013 $68,795 $49,931 $17,083 
9,633 9,814 8,345 4,238 
6,811 6,858 6,590 4,751 
1,361 1,397 1,128 1,745 
+255,796 273,946 242,332 167,269 
73 72 7 82 
37 39 34 53 
+11% +11% +16% + 30% 
211 226 198 22 
402.5 398.7 439.1 311.9 
92.4 90.5 86.0 t+73.2 
86.7 86.2 103.9 ++75.4 
18.6¢ 18.8¢ 19.5¢ 17.5¢ 
144.7 144.7 140.9 ++76.4 
$37.33 $37.50 $25.67 $20.27 
36.000¢  33.000¢ 30.000¢ 14.045¢ 
$2.45 $2.46 $2.43 $1.97 
33.66¢ 33.66¢ 34.13¢ 30.56¢ 
$2.00 $2.05 $2.12 $1.5] 
298.1 287.6 220.6 135.7 
3.49% 3.49% 3.47% 3.05% 
13-14% 18-13% 14-13% 3-1% 
55,086 57,861 52,933 ++45,820 
85,085 84,918 78,175 ++71,916 
+22,556 22,694 22,558  ++9,299 
34,425 34,374 31,298 ++49,879 
25,011 25,002 25,404 23,883 
Latest Preceding Year 1946 

Month Month Ago Average 
105 101 83 N.A. 
$178,914 $149,738 $171,354 +t$85,577 
$1,231 $1,163 $1,183 $812 
$850 $870 $809 $412 


8 Date for "'Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


NOW IT’S READY TO GROW AGAIN. Capital 
spending is heading for new heights (Cover). .p. 25 


BREAK FOR RAILS. Cabinet report urges more 
elbowroom on rail rates; truckers howl...... p. 28 


FORD CHANGES THE BATTLE LINE. New divi- 
sions, another car model, are thrown into the com- 
petitive fight with General Motors 


THE RED LINES ARE SHIFTING. Separate policies 
in Europe and Asia by Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists both add up to negotiation......... p. 29 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


DEVALUATION CAN PAY OFF. So 
Mexico believes, after taking the 
plunge a year ago..........p. 118 


NEW RIPPLE IN COAL-STEEL POOL 
. is proposal to include other en- 
ergy sources, transport...... p. 124 


MERCEDES: MADE IN U.S.A.? Ger- 
man auto firm pulls a switch with 
plans to set up shop here....p. 128 


COMMODITIES: 


FOR BUILDERS, NO REAL SQUEEZE 
. is foreseen on construction mate- 
rials, just a few pinches...... p. 158 


NEW ORDERS SWEETEN MARKET. 
Russia's heavy imports put new vigor 
in sugar trading............. p. 162 


COMPANIES: 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE N. Y. 
CENTRAL. A look at the score 11 
months after Young took over. .p. 70 


THE ANSWERS MAKE HOT POL- 
ITICS. Key economic questions evoke 
different responses from rival parties 
despite some bipartisanship... .p. 87 


LOOKING BACK AT THE GREAT 
CRASH. Galbraith debunks theories 
about 1929 collapse........... p. 92 





GOOD. Earnings picture is bright as 
roads climb out of recession. .p. 62 


DISCOUNT BOOST. Bankers see 
Fed's rate hike as a psychological 
warning, show no alarm...... p. 66 


Business Briefs . 





Page 
Business Outlook ........... 17 
Washington Outlook ........ 37 
International Outlook ....... 131 
Personal Business ........... 151 
SN 6a cs wud eel mareae 168 
Figures of the Week......... 21 
Charts of the Week.......... 166 
BE OD on cc ctwanwewn 68 
eee ere 8 














HIGHER MINIMUM LOOKS CER- 


INDUSTRIES: bile Ba 
MOVIE MAKERS LOOK FOR GOLD 
ON THE TV SCREEN. TV films make 
for profitable co-existence between 
Hollywood and video........ p. 154 





a 


TAIN. Big question is how much 
Congress will raise the legal min- 


SE WEED kb neercevandnsman p. 134 
CIO SOUNDS AUTOMATION 
THEME ... and it’s sure to resound 


as the basis for varied demands in 
coming negotiations ......... p. 136 
EYES ON FORD BARGAINING. 
Negotiators grapple with GAW at 
the No. 2 auto firm, while at GM the 
talk is more routine.......... p. 138 
BECK STILL WANTS A MERGER ... 
with the dockers, but AFL's firm stand 
on ILA ban is an obstacle..... p. 139 





The Pictures—Black Star—41 (top); 
Bridgeport Brass—104; Henry G. 


Compton—100 (top It., rt.); Myron 
Ehrenberg—46; General Motors— 
116; B. F. Goodrich—100 (bot. It.); 


Int'l News Photos—29 (It.), 41 
(bot.); 124, 138; Herb Kratovil—70, 
71, 106; McGraw-Hill World News— 
118 (bot.); Bob Phillipp—44; Wide 
World—29 (rt.), 31, 134; George 
Woodruff—92. 











FIGHTING FOR AIR WEAPONS. Electronics firms 
and airframe makers lock horns in wild scramble | 
for control of a new kind of industry.........p. 97 
X = 1+ YN,/(N+1) PLUS BLUFFING. It will take 
this formula and some poker psychology to walk 
off with control of Montgomery Ward board. .p, 3] 


KEEPING THE BOOM STEADY .. 
course of solid growth—without inflation—is Aq 
I OI. ok esc cis es ctenasane p. 32 


ET eee eer re p. 34 


. On its present 






“MANAGEMENT: “ij 
GETTING THE MESSAGE ACROSS 
WITHOUT STATIC . . . takes a total 
human approach to communicatigg 
the experts say e000 nn 


STAGGERING .. . of director eles 
tions is ruled out in Illinois, opening 
way for challenges elsewhere. .p, 


_ MARKETING: 





BREAKING THE OLD PATTERN. Pub 
lic attitudes change the pattem of 
distribution for new drugs..... p. 4 
THE LURE IS PRICE, NOT GLAMOR 
... at Robert Hall Clothes and it ha 
nurtured a beanstalk growth for the 
A&P of apparel selling.......p. 4 





“THE MARKETS: 


GAINING A GLOW AGAIN. Bul 
market takes on a healthier color as 
industrial stocks and trading volume 


move up together a 

WALL ST. TALKS .. . about what's 

bad in the market .. . “an old pro" 

. . . Bath Iron Works . . . other 

things ..... ...-p. 148 
"PRODUCTION: 

GUIDING YOUNG _ ENGINEERS 


FIRST STEPS. What one school is 
doing to put graduates on right job 
ae ee 
A CREDO FOR DESIGNING . . - 
based on utility is outlined in a new 
book by Henry Dreyfuss.....p. 106 
THE ANSWERS: NO. Scientists throw 
cold water on popular notions about 
cloud-seeding, lung cancer. ...p- 108 
TAMING ACETYLENE. Infrared anal 
ysis keeps constant watch on the 
volatile gas for Cyanamid. .. .p. 113 


NEW PRODUCTS ........---P» H6 
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| ASTOUNDING ee the insulating ability of this thin plastic film 
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CHALLENGING to industry...the combination of remarkable 
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Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 














Alan Press, Traffic Manager of Screen Gems, Inc., TV subsidiary of Columbia Pictures Corp., tells: 


‘““(Why Rin Tin Tin is never late!”’ 


told, over 200 unbreakable dates to meet every week. 

“Using Air Express exclusively, we've never missed a 
single show! 

“Yet, we save real money with Air Express. It costs $3.78, 
for instance, on our typical 10-lb. shipment from New 
York to Bay City. It’s the lowest of all — $1.37 less than by 
the next lowest-priced air service.” 


“Every Thursday, kids are waiting for Rin Tin Tin in Miami, 
Fla., and Bay City, Mich., and fifty-three other cities. They'd 
be awfully disappointed if he didn’t show up. 
‘How do we get him there? It’s simple,” says Alan Press. 
“We ship him on film — by Air Express. We also meet 
rigid schedules for our other TV network shows: Ford 
Theater, Captain Midnight and Damon Runyon Theater. All 


___ & Air Express ——__—=> 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 








CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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The needle on one of the U.S. 
cconomys most significant meters— 


sssed 8 capital spending—has swung hard to 
the right. It now points to boom times 

$3.78 (cover, and chart above). 

hosts: This measurement is taken by the 

1 New McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. in its 

han by annual survey of business’ plans for new 


plants and equipment. The survey, re- 

eased this week, shows that: 
* Businessmen as a group intend 
fo set a record for capital spend- 
> ing in 1955—about 5% more than 1954. 
_ * Businessmen are already _plan- 
ning for 1956 on a scale that should 
catty Over into a new record. Right 





rlines 











*Petroleum Refining included in Manufacturing, 
** Includes Mining & Commercial. 





now, their preliminary spending plans 
for 1956 are within 3% of their 1955 
plans. The gap is usually much wider. 
If preliminary plans are revised upward 
as they always have been in the past, 
not only 1956 but also 1957 and 1958 
will be years of high—perhaps record— 
capital expenditures by business. 

¢ Businessmen foresee a rise in 
sales and will add capacity to meet in- 
creasing demand. Manufacturers ex- 
pect sales to go up by 7% from 1954 
to this year and by 21% from 1954 to 
1958. They plan to add 5% to their 
productive capacity this year and an- 
other 11% by the end of 1958. 








Data: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
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... Even bigger years 
ahead are suggested 
by the early planning 
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Now It's Ready to Grow Again 


e All Moving Up—The new survey 
shows how far U.S. business has re- 
bounded from the 1953-54 recession— 
both in performance and outlook. Since 
last fall, practically every manufactur- 
ing industry has increased its plans for 
capital spending. 

Six months ago, McGraw-Hill’s sur- 
vey of preliminary plans for 1955 indi- 
cated that capital spending by manu- 
facturing industries would be about 
7% lower this year than last. Now all 
but three of the manufacturing indus- 
tries have increased their plans. Two 
stayed unchanged. Only one, the group 
of industries included under ‘‘miscel- 
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lancous manufacturing,” reduced 
plans—from an increase of 5% 
1954 to an increase of only 3%. 

Some changes are striking. Last fall, 
iron and steel companies planned to 
cut their spending on plant and equip- 
ment by 3% in 1955—now they plan 
to increase it by 29%. Machinery 
companies have changed from a plan- 
ned reduction of 1% to a rise of 14%. 
Paper companies have shifted from a 
drop of 6% to a rise of 10%. 
¢ Local Factors—Very few major manu- 
facturing industries now expect their 
capital spending in 1955 to be less than 
last year. Factors relating to particu- 
lar groups, rather than a doubtful out- 
look about the general situation, ac- 
count for the few laggards. 

For example, metalworking compan- 
ies plan a reduction of 3%—but this 
is entirely explained by an expected 
cut of 24% in the auto industrv, where 
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major model changeovers were made 
last year. 

Total capital spending this year will 
add up to $29.4-billion—the most U.S. 
business has ever invested in a year. 
¢ Longer View—The outlook for 1956, 
1957, and 1958 is also extremely fav- 
orable. Companies in all industries ex- 
pect sales to rise through 1958. The 
largest rise is foreseen by electrical ma- 
chinery companies—they expect sales in 
1958 to be 29% higher than last year. 
Companies in many industries—among 
them chemicals, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, paper, beverages, and stone, 
clay, and glass expect gains of 20% or 
more. No major industry expects a gain 
of less than 8%. 

So industry needs more capacity. 
Chemical, paper, and electrical ma- 
chinery manufacturers plan the largest 
additions to capacity. 
¢ Rosy Horizon—McGraw-Hill econo- 
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survey, interpret the business reports IC 
of preliminary spending plans for ‘ 
1956-58 as pointing to a very high in 
and rising level. 00 
Plans for 1956 only 3% lower ve 
than for 1955 for all business, and 7% . a 
lower for manufacturing companies. ul 
Preliminary plans for 1957 and 1958 ra 
are slightly lower than for 1956. st 
I'hese returns look more optimistic W 
than any reported before in a McGraw- cf 
Hill survey. Preliminary plans are al- c 
ways much lower than plans for cur e 
rent periods, partly luse many com- 
panies don’t plan fully beyond the b 
present year and partly because man} rf 
companies can’t foresee the circum- i 
stances that cause them to raise their t 
investment sights as the years pass. / 
The 3% gap in capital spending f 
plans for all business between 1955 and 
BUSINESS WEEK © Apr. 23, 1955 8 
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1956 is less than half the size of the 
mmallest lag from a current vear ever 
reported in a previous survey. 

+The Sample—The survey is based on 
industries’ replies to a questionnaire 
covering capital spending plans for four 
years ahead. In industries where capi- 
lal spending is highest, such as oil, 
utilities, chemicals, steel, autos, and 
uailtoads, companies cooperating in the 
survey employ more than 50% of all 
workers in the group. In others where 
coverage is less complete, companies are 
carefully selected as a cross-section of 
each industry. 

Altogether, companies in the indus- 
inal sample employ more than 74-mil- 
lion workers—about one-third of total 
industrial employment. This year, for 
the first time, the survey includes com- 
_, Metcial companies: trade, construction, 
finance, and service. 

The question arises: Has the sample 
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been changed in such a way as to ac- 
count for the rise in spending that has 
been reported? According to McGraw- 
Hill economists, the changes should 
have worked the other way. The new 
survey included an increased number 
of medium-sized and smaller companies 
that do less long-range planning than 
the biggest companies, and are gen- 
erally more conservative. 

¢ Type of Spending—For the first time, 
the new survey made available figures 
that show how business is splitting its 
capital spending between construction 
and equipment. In 1955, 28% of 
capital spending is going for new con- 
struction, 72% for equipment. This is 
roughly the same split as last year. But 
there is wide variation among indus- 
tries. For example, capital spending in 
textiles will allot 12% of the total for 
construction and 88% for equipment, 
while in food processing, construc- 
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1955 Planned 


Percent of Capital Expenditures 
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tion will get 39%, equipment 61%. 
This year, industry is putting a little 
more emphasis on expansion, less on 
replacement and modernization. In 
1954, manufacturing companies spent 
43% on expansion, 57% on replace- 
ment and modernization. This year, 
47% will go for expansion, 53% for 
replacement and modernization. 
e Excess Capacity?—It’s significant that 
U.S. industry is expanding capacity at 
a time when it would appear that some 
excess capacity exists. At the end of 
1954, manufacturers were operating at 
an average rate of 84% of capacity. 
They said they regard 89%, on the 
average, as an ideal operating rate. 

If you then consider the expected 
sales gain of 21% by 1958, you can see 
why companies are still expanding. 
With 16% more capacity, manufac: 
turers will be close to their preferred 
operating rate by 1958. 
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Break for Rails 


Cabinet report urges 
easing of ICC rate curbs. But 
truckers howl, and Congress 
is unlikely to act. 


An Administration committee of 
Cabinet members this week came out 
for sweeping changes in the country’s 
transportation system—mainly aimed at 
giving the railroads more elbowroom 
to compete with trucks, buses, barges, 
boats, and ships. 

The main recommendations of the 
Cabinet group headed by Commerce 
Secy. Weeks would give freight and 
passenger carriers new freedom to set 
their own rates by easing regulations 
now exercised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
¢ Cheers and Jeers—Railroad spokes- 
men hailed the report—and most of its 
recommendations—as da long overdue 
step that would help them get back 
some of the business they've lost, 
mainly to trucks. Truckers blasted the 
report as freeing the railroads to cut 
rates and thus run the trucks and 
other competing forms of transport out 
of business. After that, the truckers 
said, rail rates would rise again. 

Actually, the mere release of the re- 
port was in itself a victory for the rail- 
roads and for Secy. Weeks. For 
months, Administration officials split 
over whether any report at all should 
be issued—with White House staffers, 
including Sherman Adams and Max 
Rabb, taking the negatives. The oppo- 
nents argued that the report would be 
sure to stir a big row, and that not 
much would be likely to come of it, at 
least in the foreseeable future. Almost 
all the recommendations require new 
legislation, and the congressmen who 
head the committees involved are in 
no hurry to step into a big new 
wrangle. 

All in all, it’s unlikely that there 
will even be any hearings this year. 
There’s no indication so far that Pres. 
Eisenhower will take a hand in the 
fight. 

Basically, the Cabinet group adopted 
the main thesis of the railroads—that 
ICC’s power to fix rates should be re- 
laxed in order to give railroads and 
other carriers more chance to com- 
pete for business on a price basis. As 
things are now, ICC can hold rates 
down when carriers want to raise them, 
or keep rates up when carriers want 
to cut them in order to get business 
from competitors. 

«Above Cost—The _ transportation 
committee proposes to continue ICC 
authority to fix maximum and mini- 
mum rates, but neither ICC nor the 
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carriers could hold maximums below 
actual costs. Also, railroads would be 
free to cut rates on long hauls. Another 
recommendation would reduce from 
seven months to three the period for 
which ICC can suspend a proposed 
new rate. 

Here are other recommendations: 

Bulk commodities. The committee 
would repeal the present exemption 
that permits water carriers to set special 
rates for these items without ICC 
approval. 

Contract carriers. Action is urged to 
prevent so-called “contract carriers” 
from actually performing common car- 
rier service at less-than-common carrier 
rates. Contract carriers do business on 
contract only, whereas common carriers 


Ford Changes the 


Ford Motor Co., which claims that 
its Ford finally beat out Chevrolet in 
sales last year, has swung into high 
gear in its drive to give General Motors 
hot competition right across the board. 

Chis week, Ford: 

¢ Sct up three new car divisions. 

e Appointed two new company 
vice-presidents. 

¢ Laid the groundwork for a new 
car. This is a job that’s probably slated 
for the upper-medium price group, 
where it will compete with the Buick 
Super and the Oldsmobile 98. Its in- 
troduction is believed to be planned 
for the 1957 model year at the earliest. 
¢ Plans for Sales War—Ford’s first step 
in its over-all plan to tear a slice out 
of GM’s sales was the splitting of the 
Lincoln-Mercury Div. into two sepa- 
rate operations. The next was estab- 
lishment of a new Special Products Div. 

Then came what looks like Ford’s 
biggest management reorganization 
since early postwar days. Here’s what 
came out of the re-shuffle: 

¢ Benson Ford, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Lincoln-Mercury Div. becomes a group 
executive for the Mercury and Special 
Products Divs. 

e William Clay Ford, who has 
headed the Continental Div., becomes 
a group executive for the Lincoln and 
Continental Divs. 

e F.C. (“Jack”) Reith, one of the 
bright young men brought into the 
company after the war, becomes a com- 
pany vice-president and takes over as 
general manager of Mercury Div. 

¢Ben D. Mills, another bright 
young man, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent and made general manager of Lin- 
coln Div. and will continue as assistant 
general manager of Continental Div. 

e Richard E. Krafve, who’s been 
assistant general manager of the Lin- 
coln-Mercury Div., is now general man- 
ager of the Special Products Div. 








are required to haul anybody's fx 
at published rates.  . 

Discontinuing service. ICC , 
be given power to order railroad | 
discontinue unprofitable services , 
as certain commuter lines, if by 
other transportation is available. }y 
power would override state ad 
which now can sometimes block » 
roads attempting to cut back. — 

Phe railroads failed to win bad 
for a couple of proposals that early ‘ 
drafts of the committce’s report jj 
approved. q 

The committee threw out a sugy 












































tion that railroads should be free ty 
into the trucking business themseh 
and that users of the inland water 


should be charged tolls. 


Battle Line 


It’s the last of these—Dick Krafy. 
who apparently takes on the importa 
job of getting Ford’s new car ready { 
competition. Not much is known ' 
about the new car. At the mome 
it’s being called the “Model E” 
Edsel, father f the three For 
brothers). Apparently it’s intended | 
fit into the Ford line between 
Mercury and the Lincoln. In desig 
and performance, it may be an atte 
sion of Mercuryv’s Montclair. 
¢ Challenger’s Theories—It was Les 
D. Crusoe, who became executive vice 
president for all car divisions in Jam 
ary (BW—Jan.29’55,p28), who sparke 
Ford’s latest changes. And he is know 
to feel that there has been a gap i 
Ford’s lines that must be filled if th 
company is to challenge GM on 
broad front. Though Ford now matches ' 
GM with five car divisions, Crusoe 
probably doesn’t intend to match GM 
car for car. 

Figures compiled by 5. Polk 
show this comparison between Ford 
and GM’s lines in 1954: Ford and 
Chevrolet both have more than 25° 
of the market; Mercury has 4.9 
Buick, 9.3%: Olds, 7.3%; Pontiac 
6.5%; Lincoln, 0.65%; Cadillac, 2% 
e Clue to New Line—The big gap be 
tween Ford’s Mercury and GMs 
Buick and Olds gives the clue to Fords 
decision to thrust another car into the 
line-up. The new job may catch the} 
buyer who links prestige with pnce 
and size of car and who now finds Mer § 
cury not costly enough and Lincoln toof 
costly. 

Despite the plans for new cars, Its 
on the Mercury that Ford’s immediate 
efforts are most likely to focus. Reith’s 
appointment assures that. Lately, he's 
been Crusoe’s righthand man an 
Crusoe has long felt that Mercury has 
a better sales potential than its share 
of the market indicates. Now its 
Reith’s job to prove the potential. 
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RUSSIA’S Molotov gives Austrian Chancellor Raab an unexpected gift, while . . . 


CHINA’S Chou masks aims in soft talk. 


The Red Lines Are Shifting 


In Europe and in Asia, the Commu- 
nists have opened the door to diplo- 
matic negotiations on questions that 
deeply affect war and peace. Issues be- 
tween East and West, some of which 
have been frozen for vears, are suddenly 
loosening up. 

¢ Moscow has finally agreed to an 
Austrian peace settlement. This move 
makes an early Big Four conference 
almost certain—a conference that will 
conclude an Austrian peace treaty and 
perhaps even discuss Germany and dis- 
armament. It’s the first sign that Mos- 
cow may possibly be prepared to pay a 
teal price for an over-all European set- 
tlement. 

¢ Peking’s maneuvers at the Afro- 
Asian conference in Bandung indicate 
that Red China has decided to try to get 
Quemoy and Matsu by diplomacy 
rather than by force. But this shift 
doesn’t mean that Peking is aiming 
fer a settlement with the West in 
Asia. On the contrary, it is meant to 
facilitate further Communist expansion 
in Southeast Asia via infiltration and 
subversion. 

Thus you have two trends in Com- 
munist policy—defensive in Europe and 
aggressive, though not warlike, in Asia. 
It looks as if both will be pushed much 
further. 

The Russians probably will use the 
Austrian agreement as bait (1) to lure 
West Germany into private talks with 
Moscow on German unification; and (2) 
to get a Big Four meeting to discuss 
not just Austria but also Moscow’s idea 
of a European security agreement that 
would include a German settlement. 
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By working both angles, the Russians 
would expect at least to delay any steps 
for West German rearmament—and 
perhaps even to detach a unified Ger- 
many from the Atlantic Alliance. 


|. Seduction at Bandung 


In agreeing to discuss a peaceful so- 
jution of the Formosa Strait crisis, Red 
China’s Chou En-lai isn’t making any 
real concessions to the West. He un- 
doubtedly figures he can get the off- 
shore islands this way, and at the same 
time buy the approval of the Asian 
neutrals for a Communist take-over in 
Southern Vietnam. He may even hope 
to lay the groundwork for a Commu- 
nist election victory in Indonesia. In 
short, it seems that Peking will avoid 
a head-on military clash with the U.S., 
but use a combination of military black- 
mail and political seduction to paralyze 
the Asian neutralists and thus clear the 
way for further Communist expansion. 

If this is the Communist game in 
Asia, then the U.S. doesn’t tace any 
real danger of war in Formosa Strait. 
But we do face Communist pressure 
in Southeast Asia that will be hard to 
stop. The simple fact is that the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, even 
when it is bolstered by our new Asian 
aid program, is no match yet for the 
Communist drive. 


Il. Pulling Back in Europe 


In Europe the shoe is on the other 
foot. It is Western strength—European 
economic recovery, superior military 


weapons, and West Germany's mem- 
bership in the Atlantic Alliance—that 
has forced the Moscow shift. As Secy. 
of State Dulles said this week, the West 
“is beginning to reap the fruits of a 
policy of patient firmness.” 

Of course, that doesn’t mean we have 
the Russians on the run. If they are 
ready to gamble with big stakes, in- 
cluding their control over East Ger- 
many, they might well upset our pres 
cnt European defense system. 
¢ Unexpected—Chancellor Julius Raab 
of Austria got more from Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov last week than any 
one in the West expected. In the 
draft treaty signed in Moscow, the 
Russians made economic concessions 
that the Western powers hadn’t even 
pressed for in earlier negotiations. Aus- 
tria is left neutralized, somewhat as 
Finland is. But that has been in the 
cards for some time. 

The one possible booby trap isa de- 
mand Molotov made orally to Raab 
that Austria and the Western powers 
give Russia guarantees against an\ 
“anschluss” between Austria and Ger 
many. Moscow might possibly try to 
use this to shackle German rearmament. 
But Wester diplomats aren’t much 
worried. They expect the draft treaty to 
be signed by summer at a meeting of 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 

e Shift Coming—The deal Molotov of- 
fered Raab is something new in Soviet 
postwar diplomacy. It amounts to a 
complete reversal of the Moscow posi- 
tion on Austria. And this was carried 
out in such frantic haste that some 
Western observers suspect Moscow is 
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preparing for a major shift in its Euro- 
pean policy. 

These observers think that Moscow 
might even offer genuine free elections 
in East Germany in return for neutrali- 
zation of the whole country. They have 
the feeling that the Kremlin realizes it 
will have to go that far if it wants to 
block West German rearmament. This 
would amount to a big retreat for Mos- 
ow. Under Stalin, the Russians aimed 
at actual Communist control of all Ger- 
many. 

If such a retreat should be in the 
cards, you can bet the Russians will try 
to get a neutral buffer zone from Swe- 
den to Yugoslavia, or at least some gen- 
cral agreement on European security. 
¢ Motives—There still is no real evi- 
dence to back up such speculations. The 
Kremlin may hope the Austrian. move 
alone will upset German rearmament. 
In that case, the Soviet leaders will see 
first what they can get out of this 
move. 

If the Kremlin does open up the 
whole German question, you can con- 
clude that the Russian agricultural 
crisis has reached the pomt where the 
Soviet rulers must buy time—and gam- 
ble heavily to get it. 


lll. Asia in the Balance 


For the West, the big issue at Ban- 
dung is whether Peking wants a settle- 
ment—or war—in Formosa Strait. But 
beyond that, Bandung has great histori- 
cal significance. It’s the first time the 
Asians and Africans have attempted to 
create a forum in which they can shape 
their own future. 
¢ Chou’s Hand—At midweek it looked 
as if Chou En-lai was under pressure 
at Bandung to walk softly on the For- 
mosa Strait problem. Indeed, the odds 
seemed to favor an arrangement be- 
tween Chou and the Nehru-U Nu 
team that could lead to a de facto 
cease-fire. On Chou’s part, such an 
arrangement would be no more than a 
tactical maneuver to smooth the wav 
for Red China’s next thrust south- 
ward. 
¢ Real and Phony—As for the broader 
significance of Bandung, it is clear that 
two forces are at work there: (1) a 
tide of genuine nationalism, both eco- 
nomic and political, among the former 
colonial nations; and (2) the appeal 
of Red China’s phony nationalism, 
which attracts racism and blind anti- 
Western feeling and uses these emo- 
tions as a weapon for conquering 
Asia. 

If the West can’t do a better job 
than it has done so far of joining forces 
with Asia’s genuine nationalist move- 
ments, then Bandung might go down 
in history as the occasion when Com- 
munism took over the mid-Twentieth 
Century revolution in Asia. 
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Fighting for Air Weapons 


The airplane business is turning into something dit. 
ferent—and now it’s a fight to see who'll dominate th 


new industry. 


A big new change is getting under 
way in the aircraft industry. And as 
its pressure grows, today’s leaders of the 
industry are beginning to realize that 
what’s at stake is their future role in 
defense production. 

The change has been in the making 
since the first radar-controlled fighter 
plane came off the drawing boards. It 
has gathered momentum as the air- 
craft of today have become more and 
more precision-built vehicles for the 
radar-directed transport of electronically- 
controlled guns and rockets. Its second 
phase has opened as the heavy empha- 
sis of U.S. air defense begins to shift 
from airplanes toward missiles. 
¢ The Future—The questions posed by 
the change are: 

¢ Just what is the aircraft industry 
to be and who is to be in it? 

¢ Who will rule the roost in the 
missile age—the airframe makers or the 
electronics companies? 

These questions have been simmer- 
ing in the background for a long time. 
In the last two weeks thev’ve begun to 
boil over furiously. High persons at 
strategic gatherings have angrily pitched 
their answers into the open. 

The questions also have sparked 
three bitter feuds inside the vast muni- 
tions program: 

(1) Airframe makers are battling elec- 
tronics companies over who will make 
avionics components for airplanes. 

(2) The established aircraft industry 
is battling a host of newcomers, many 
of whom the oldtimers accuse of mak- 
ing dangerously low bids to get their 
feet inside the defense production door. 

(3) Major airframe makers are bat- 
tling small businesses over subcon- 
tracting. 

To spice the brew, the Air Force has 
pointed up an over-all problem—the 
defense industry’s inability to meet pro- 
duction schedules through failure in 
production engineering. 
¢ The System—Behind the wrangling 
lies the production system the Air Force 
developed to meet the demands of the 
jet and missile age. The Air Force 
calls it the weapons-system concept of 
procurement. It was designed to speed 
development and increase reliability of 
new weapons. Military airplanes today 
are too complex for their production to 
be treated—as it was in World War II— 
as simply a matter of riveting parts 
together and adding guns. 

Air Force policy now is to let a con- 
tract for a weapons svstem (a complete 


airplane, or a complete missile) as q fy 
package. The contractor is responsible 
for practically all the components 
radar, fire control gear, and the reg 
Only in rare cases does the Air Fore 
itself still buy the components directh 

In the jet plane field, this system 
means that airframe makers—who gep 
erally win the package contracts—ap 
beginning to pull back some work frog 
their subcontractors who are most 
electronics makers. The airframe peoph 
are spurred on to this, too, by-the cu; 
rent down-swing in Air Force produc 
tion schedules 
e Resentment—The feud between ai 
frame and electronics makers began 
few weeks ago with North Americar 
Aviation Inc.’s announcement that 
would make the fire control svstem fo 
its “K’’ model F-186 Sabrejet fighter 
This brought resentment in the elec 
tronics industry that broke into the 
open last week at a meeting in Lo 
Angeles of the Radio Technical Com 
mission for Aeronautics. H. Leslie Hof 
man, president of the Hoffman Radi 
Corp., said he was puzzled why some in 
the aircraft business felt it necessary t 
expand their electronics activities when 
the services, facilities, and personnel 
they needed were already available. 

He forecast that airframe companies 
would double their electronic engineer 
ing staffs in the next few years. This, 
he said, meant airframe makers would 
soon make devastating raids on elec- 
tronics companies 
e Switched Effect—In the missile field, 
the weapons-system procurement pro 
gram seems to be bringing electronics 
makers out on top. And, since the 
dawn of missile age looks bright, it's 
worrying the airframe makers. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s Pres. Rob- 
ert E. Gross outlined this part of the 
defense feud in his first major speech 
as president of the Institute of Aero 
nautical Sciences. Gross attributed the 
entry of non-aircraft companies into the 
airplane field to technical advances and 
new concepts, but he made no bones 
about his displeasure over this devel- 
opment. Some of the new entrants, he 
said, usually make elevators, dental ap- 
pliances, shoes, and some were even m 
mining. 

Gross pointed out that of 22 major 
weapons-systems now under wav, only 
nine are controlled by airframe com 
panies. Observers took this to mea 
that most of the 22 weapons-systems 
are missile projects. And Gross said 
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that airframe companies are in danger 
of losing the air weapons business. 
His solution was for the aircraft in- 
dustry to build more weapons-system 
components itself. . 

+ Rush to Defense—The airframe peo- 
sle aren't the only enes worried about 
newcomers. A major component manu- 
acturer told BUSINESS WEEK that 
shnny-come-latelys, some of them were 
Dig companies, were “dangerously un- 
derbidding”’ established and experienced 
companies that had grown up with the 
jircraft industry, just to get their foot 
in the door. There’s a feeling that 
the newcomers are rushing to get into 
the defense business because of a wide- 
spread opinion that the long-range pat- 
tems of weapons-svstem planning will 
practically rule out anyone who isn’t 
“in” within a year. 

The new weapons are so complex 
that all manufacturers involved are 
highlv interdependent. One failure can 


ctween air hold up the entire system. Naturally, 
es began 29 this kind of pressure will eliminate the 
American weak sister or the late starter. 
nt that it While these changes are in the mak- 
System for ing, two separate issues are whipping 
jet, fighter up turmoil in the defense production 
| the ele Bh feld 
nto the The first: The major airframe mak- 
ng in Los Fo’ ow with small subcontractors. The 
nical Com. biggest sore point with the small sub- 
eslie Hof contractors is that big airframe com- 
nan Rade panies pull back business into their own 
iy some in § plants in times of stress. 
ene Last week the aircraft industry hit 
ities when back hard on that score. Leland D. 
—— Webb, vice-president and Western re- 
ompenia gional manager of the Aircraft Indus- 
‘eagnee tries Assn., said the pull-back of work 
ats. This was often a matter of survival for a 
= aa prime contractor, and among reasons 
pig: for it were suppliers’ failures to meet 
either quality or price schedules. 
sile field The second: The Air Force’s charge 
a pro that industry is not meeting defense 
leche production schedules through failure 
ane in production engineering. Maj. Gen. 
‘cht. its @ YP Smith, comptroller of the Air 
an Materiel Command, told the aviation 
ves. Rob- committee of the Los Angeles Chamber 
+ of the of Commerce that production methods 
r speech in the U.S. were not keeping pace with 
of ha rapid advances in research and devel- 
ated the — As a result, he said, “We are 
into the cpaening air weapons we cannot pro- 
—= Smith said two fields in serious pro- 
. aan duction difficulty were jet engines and 
Par electronics. A large part of industry 
ital ap- has been over-optimistic in making com- 
even if mitments for new weapons and “Again 
and again they cannot meet the produc- 
2 major tion schedules which they themselves 
vy, only set.” High standards of performance 
sae have come from a few companies con- 





‘istently at the head of the class, but 
they could not go on forever carrying 


Et saline burden of industrial prog- 
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1) Plus Blutting 


That's the formula for winning control of Montgom- 
ery Ward in the election battle now going on in Chicago. 
It calls for high-level poker tactics. 


The battle for control of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. changes as of the 
annual meeting in Chicago this week— 
from seven-card to five-card stud, but 
it’s still poker. 

Each side has, in effect, turned up 
one of its hole cards when it casts its 
votes. The challenges of votes and 
proxies will have to be ironed out—a 
two- or three-week job for the inspectors 
—while both sides can go to the knottier 
guesswork of figuring out what number 
of candidates the opposition will try for. 

Then the poker game resumes, with 
lots of room for bluffing. When the 
annual meeting reconvenes, an election 
judge will announce the total number 
of valid votes cast for each side. At this 
point, both sides have 24 hours in 
which to redistribute their respective 
voting strength among their own candi- 
dates. 

¢ Poker Technique—In cumulative vot- 
ing, you get votes equal to the number 
of shares you hold multiplied by the 
number of directors to be elected. You 
can put all your votes on one or two 
men, or distribute them through the 
whole list. How vou distribute them 
is where the poker strategy comes in. 

In the Ward fight, observers agree it 
would be risky for either side to shoot 
the works on-all nine candidates. It 
would spread its votes so thinly that 
it might be easy for a minority to get 
control of the company by concentrat- 
ing its votes on five candidates. 

The question is what to go for in 
the middle ground. If Louis Wolfson 
thinks Sewell Averv will trv for six or 
seven seats on the boards, will he then 
have a good chance himself to aim at 
getting the controlling five? If Avery 
is sure he has a majority, should he 
load all his votes safely on five men, 
leaving Wolfson a solid four-man _toe- 
hold on the board? 

e Algebra—The mechanics of cumula- 
tive voting strategy have been boiled 
down to a formula by Charles M. Wil- 
liams, Harvard Business School associate 
professor whose book, Cumulative Vot- 
ing for Directors, was used by both 
sides in the court fight over Ward’s 
staggered elections (page 60). His equa- 
tion goes like this: 
x = XN +1 
N+1 

In this equation, X represents the 
number of shares needed to elect a 
given number of directors, Y is the 


total number of shares to be voted, N, 
is the number you want to elect, and 
N is the total number of directors to 
be elected. The one statistic you must 
know or guess is the number of votes 
that will be cast. After that, you can 
calculate how many votes you'll need 
to elect the number of directors you 
choose to try for. 

¢ Room for Bluff—If you play poker 
by formula, you play a conservative 
game. The true poker psychology goes 
to work when you go bevond the for- 
mula and try for a bit more than you 
can be absolutely sure of. 

Assume both sides know 5.5-million 
shares will be voted at the Ward meet- 
ing. Each share will be multiplied by 
nine (the total number of directors) to 
give the total number of votes under 
the cumulative rule. Assume Wolfson 
has 2,200,001 shares—enough to guar- 
antee him four seats—and Avery has 
2,750,001—enough to guarantee him 
five seats (the rest of the 5.5-million 
shares aren’t needed in this case by 
either side). 

Now suppose Avery decides to bluff 
and to trv for seven seats. Each of his 
seven men would then get 392,857.3 
shares multiplied by nine—or 3,535,- 
715.7 votes. Wolfson, bluffing too, 
trices for five. Each of his five men 
would get 440,000.2 multiplied by nine 
—or 3,960,001.8 votes. Even with mi- 
nority voting strength, Wolfson would 
thus take control. 

Note that if both play by the for- 
mula, or if even one does, the result is 
exactly proportional to cumulative vot- 
ing strength. It’s when both the rivals 
try to beat the formula that the game 
gets wild. 
¢ The New Haven Fight—In last vear’s 
battle for control of the New Haven 
railroad. Patrick B. McGinnis bluffed 
successfully to win control from Fred- 
eric C. Dumaine (BW —Mav1’54,p68). 

McGinnis, who had a very slight ma- 
jority of the 20.5-million votes, an- 
nounced he would put up a full 21-man 
slate for election. Instead, he cumu- 
lated his votes behind 11 men, who got 
about 932,800 votes each. Dumaine 
went for 15 men; he committed more 
than 1-million of his 10.2-million votes 
on each of five candidates, and these 
five won easily, but his votes for the 
other 10 men on his slate were so 
diluted that McGinnis grabbed the 
next 11 seats—and control of the road. 
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Keeping the Boom Steady 


The Administration sees its goal in sight: solid 
growth without skyrockets. This will dominate its policy 
from here out—and the Fed seems likely to go along. 


Lhe Eisenhower Administration 
likes the size and shape of the busi- 
ness boom—and will do everything pos- 
sible to keep it rolling along present 
lines. 

This is the substance of what key 
officials have been telling visitors in 
private conferences the past two weeks. 

Administration experts are cony inced 
the upturn rests on a sound base—even 
in such controversial areas as auto pro- 
duction and new housing. Here are 
the highlights of their analvsis: 

e They no longer fear a slump 
later in the vear—considered a likeli- 
hood a few weeks ago. ‘Thev think 
further gains are a possibility, though 
at a slower pace than the first quarter. 

e They sce no inflationary threat 
in the sharp rise in Gross National 
Product—which alreadv has set a record 
for this time of vear. 

¢ They are opposed to any steps 
to curtail expansion, such as a sharp 
crackdown on housing credit. 

¢ They approve of the Federal Re- 
serve’s steps toward slightly higher in- 
terest rates. These have been more im- 
portant psychologically than in any ac- 
tual credit tightening; and this suits 
Administration officials. They would 
just as soon see any speculative fringe 
knocked off the boom, without slow- 
ing down legitimate business expansion. 
¢ Hope Fulfilled—In short, the Ad- 
ministration sees at hand what it has 
hoped for, and planned for ever since 
taking office—a solid, substantial growth 
without inflation. 

[he single major exception is the 
stickiness of unemployment. This re- 
mains around 3-million, despite soar- 
ing factory output and a solid increase 
in the number of jobs. Officials hope 
for improvement before vearend. 
¢ Firm—This analysis will dominate the 
business climate in Washington for the 
next 12 to 15 months. It will be chal- 
lenged by Democrats, with special ref- 
erence to unemployment. But that 
party’s most influential economic think- 
ers—Sen. Paul H. Douglas (BW —Mar. 
26’55,p128), for one—now agree that 
the upturn is solid. 

For businessmen, this view of the 
future means plans can be made with 
more assurance than usual about what 
Washington will do. 

«A personal income tax slash 
next year is practically certain. The 
aim: to stimulate fresh consumer de- 
mand—already up sharply. 

¢ Cuts in corporation taxes, ex- 
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cises, and the capital gains tax are 
not quite so certain, but chances are 
greatly improved. The Administration 
will argue for a direct business stimu- 
lant. 

¢ Chances for approval of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign trade program in- 
crease with cach upward movement 
of business. 

¢ The President’s highway expan- 
sion bill and his school program face 
continued difficulties. 


|. Growth Without Inflation 


The heart of Administration eco- 
nomic policy is a concept of expansion 
based on a rising standard of living, 
not on inflation. This puts a premium 
on steady, natural growth, achieved 
without skyrocketing prices. The Ad- 
ministration thinks that kind of growth 
is now occurring. 

Officials cite the healthy sources of 
first-quarter 1955's $8-billion jump in 
GNP-—from $362-billion in the last 
quarter of 1954 to almost $370-billion. 
The rise was led by autos and hous- 
ing; predictions of a slump later this 
vear have rested largely on the argu- 
ment that these would have to curtail 
sharply to avoid serious overproduction. 

Administration economists do not 
agree, and late sales figures back them 
up. 
¢ Autos—Reports from Detroit indi- 
cate auto sales in March came close 
to 690,000—an annual rate of 8.2-mil- 
lion. Far from indicating any great 
buildup of dealers’ inventory, sales are 
matching even current high output. 
There will be seasonal downturns later, 
but Washington experts don’t except 
anvthing more—barring a strike. 

They even have their own explana- 
tion for the strong demand for autos. 
They point out that in the spring of 
1953, auto sales financed bv installment 
credit took a big jump. These con- 
tracts, averaging a little over 20 months, 
are now paid up—giving consumers a 
chance to start over again. What's 
more, thev see this stimulant continu- 
ing through 1955 and 1956. 
¢ Housing—The tipoff on housing also 
is seen in sales. Construction at a 
rate of 1.4-million units a year is 
matched by sales reports from almost 
all parts of the country. 

Dallas is typical. Local FHA off- 
cials, concerned over the boom, stopped 
making advance mortgage commitments 
to builders a few weeks ago, and offered 











only conditional commitn ents—cont 
gent on the builder finding a qualify 
buyer. Builders, sure of sales, took e 
more conditi commitments th 
they had firm agreements—then 
shopped for buyers, who can aly 
get FHA-insured mortgages. Now, mp, 
FHA-insured houses are being byj} 
Dallas than bef 4 
Washington 
dents as proof that the housing mary 
rests on solid sumer demand. 
e Within the Pattern—Administry 
officials are ¢ inced that overall ¢ 

















ficials see such j 


pansion so far fits into Pres, Kise 
hower’s general target of a $500} 
lion economy by 1965. This goal j; 
plies an average gain of around 3% 
vear, measured by GNP 

Phe $8-billion jump from last-quarte 


1954 to first quartet 1955 is only 2.24 

Nobodv in Washington expects the 
economy to g m taking $8-billio 
guarterl leaps But some optimists ar 
talking about ossible GNP for th 


vear of $375-billion. Even that woul 
be only 2.7 er 1953, 4.9% ove 
1954. 


li. Warnings From the Fed 


All this, of course, depends on con 
tinuance of the present orderly expan 
sion—and on the svmpathv of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The board has been carefully watch. 


ing the new boom and has taken a fen 
steps to display its concern: (1) the 
10-point rise in stock margin require 


ments (BW-—Jan.8’55,p27); (2) the 
1% hike in the discount rate (BW- 
Apr.16’55,p17); and (3) sopping up 
free reserves through inaction (BW- 
Dec.25’54,p19 
These are minor steps, but that’s the 
way the Fed intends to plav it—mor 
with whispers than a bang. 
¢ Two Areas—The two areas that con- 
cern the Fed most are the stock market 
and mortgage credit. 
It feels that the recovery to date 1s 
like the textbook model for a business 
cycle upturn. But it’s concerned lest 
business, surprised by the swift increase 
in activitv, will become too exuberant 
This is likely to be reflected most 
quickly in the stock market, so that the 
question of raising margin requirements 
is under constant review. 
As for mortgage credit, the Fed 
realizes it is too political to tamper with 
through general credit control. Theyre 
waiting, though see if the boom 
continues into the second quarter. 
e Reluctant—Here again, the Fed shows 
its reluctance to make any more tight 
ening moves unless it has to. It doesnt 
want to put a lid on the boom. 
Money market analysts believe the 
Fed may wait until after the secone 
quarter ‘for any further action, ane 
anvthing then will be minor. 
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INLAND > is still small enough to have a personal interest in your problem. «0 


Why you can get quick action on steel- 
making questions at Inland 


When your steel problem needs a prompt answer, you can get it at 
Inland where all the men who make decisions are quickly available. Like 
the top men in sales, steel manufacturing, quality control, raw mate- 


rials and traffic pictured here. 


‘Ms 


INLAND STEEL COM PANY 
38 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago ° Milwaukee ¢ St. Paul 
Davenport « St. Louis * Kansas City ¢ Indianapolis 
Detroit * New York 

Principal Products: Sheets ¢ Strip * Structural 
Shapes * Plates * Bars * Tin Mill Products * Rails 
and Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 


















Executive Model 18.TA 


just 4. 50". and it’s so comfortable —— 


WHEN YOU'RE LOOKING FOR QUALITY, SEE COSCO 
The way a chair looks is one measure of its quality. But even more 
important is the way it performs. A Cosco Executive Chair is so ruggedly 
constructed that it gives years and years of service while it maintains its 
like-new look. Scientifically designed to reduce fatigue, it makes frequent 
time-wasting “breaks” unnecessary, helps workers perform at top 


efficiency. Prove it with a ten day me 
LOSLa Office 


free trial in your offices. 
& hairs 


*$49.95 in Texas 
- — Find your Cosco dealer in yellow pages of phone book or attach coupon to your letterhead — — 
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and 11 Western States (Zone 2" 






Hamilton Manufacturing Gosperation 
Dept. BW-45, Columbus, Ind. 
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CO Without ‘obligation send Cosco Exec- ! 
utive Chair on free 10-day trial. I py 
t also want free trial on 1 5Y 
© Conference Chair © Secretarial Chair | 
C) Full information on Cosco Chairs j Address ...... $0.066¢6600064000e000 
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“Competitive” atomic power: Fogte 
Wheeler Corp. this week offered § 
build a nuclear plant to produce egg 
tricity at 7 mills per kwh. under ide 
construction and operating conditions 
Thus FW is the first company to pm 
pose a plant competitive with the 6-mij 


to 9-mill cost of a modern convention. 
ally fueled facility. Plans and specificg 
tions are ready for a homogeneous 


(liquid-fueled) reactor with a Capacity 
of 100,000 kw. 


The last Kaiser passenger cars will rol] 
off the Toledo assembly line this sum 
mer. That’s official; there’s an ancill 
rumor that the company will then de 
cide whether also to drop the Willys 
passenger car line and concentrate op 
utility vehicles. Me wet Kaiser an 
nounced.that the scon-to-retire Army 
Chief of Staff, ae M: itthew B. Ridg- 
way, will command Kaiser’s automotive 
invasion of Argentina (page 126), 
& 


A new copper ore body that may con 
tain low-grade reserves of 100-million 
tons has been prospected by Anaconda 
Copper on its Butte (Mont.) proper 
ties. The company also informed its 
annual meeting that it has developed 
a New Mexico uranium ore deposit 
running into millions of tons. 
2 


The specter of oil imports has moved 
the Texas Railroad Commission to cut 
the state’s crude allowable for May by 
about 6%, or 214,195 bbl. per day. 
The new quota will have most wells 
producing on a 16-day basis for the 
month. Major oil companies had told 
the commission that the industry is 
facing serious problems due to heavy 
imports; the State Dept. has come out 
firmly against imposing import quotas. 
e 

An irate stockholder has at least tem- 
porarily snagged the sale of Waterman 
Steamship Corp. to the Malcom P. 
McLean trucking interests (BW —Apr. 
9°55,p26). Mrs. Elizabeth Model of 
New York, who owns 500 shares of 
Waterman, secured an injunction block- 
ing the sale in Washington (D. C.) fed- 
eral court. Owners of more than 90% 
of the Waterman stock have O.K.’d the 
$42-million sale 


* 
Steel Co. of Canada announces price 
cuts to pass along the « cupouate tax cut 
(to 47% from 49%) in the new Ca 


nadian budget (BW —Apr.16’ 55,p178). 
Steelco has knocked $5 a ton off the 
price of cold-rolled sheets and galvan- 
ized sheets and $3 a ton from hot- Erolled 
sheets. 
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== | world’s thinnest tapered roller bearings 


Reali-Slim line. In addition to hundreds of Reali-Slim 


Pons ee ae — that’s the name we’ve given our line of é 
; extremely thin-section, lightweight bearings. The standard sizes, there’s a big variety of special races 

~Apr. bearing shown above is a Reali-Slim. Reali-Slim bear- and separators to meet special applications. Kaydon 

tel of ings are really strong, too! The single row, tapered roller engineers are prepared to give you valuable help with 

ad bearing we're talking about, here, has a 33,000-Ib. radial your application problems. 

Seachy—with 38,200-tb. thrust capacity. Over 1-5. in For more information write Kaydon of Muskegon. 


block- - 
diameter, yet it weighs only 3.15 lbs! These figures tell : : “1° 
) . > , e e ’ % . 
A... how Reali-Slim bearings combine minimum section with Ask for engineering Catalog No. 54-RS detailing 
d the high strength and long life. yds pec on protewe — in Comet. angular contact and 
If you’re looking for a whole new concept in thin- PES SOURAS TURES 50: CUS atet aeeh 
. : : . . . tandard sect from 14” to 1.000” and 
section, lightweight bearing design — look at Kaydon’s in neg deanna eae 4” 10 40.000". 


* Reali-Slim Roller Bearings — in radial and taper = 

roller types are available in cross sections from De 

9/16” and in bore diameters from 5” to 40.000”. ’ 
THE ENGINEERING CORFE 


—_———_.______mUSKEGON © MICHIG A N— @ &@&7.”7°”™”»”» 60 m>6?v OOOO 


All types of ball and roller bearings — 4" to 120" outside diameter... 
Taper Roller © Roller Thrust © Roller Radial © Bi-Angular Roller © Spherical Roller © Ball Radial © Ball Thrust Bearings. 
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NOT A DAY GOES BY that we don’t put 
our trust in others, in countless little ways. 






We trust the policeman to keep the peace, 





the grocer to give us good meat and bread 






— and we trust, in measure, the honesty of 






everyone whose wares we buy, or to whom 























we sell our own. 


Sometimes in evidence of our good % 
intent, we sign our name or make our 
mark — and this mark becomes a visible 
symbol of our earnestness to merit the trust 
of our fellow man. 





Such a mark does not attain its full sig- 
nificance as the ink is dry, but rather with 
the passage of years. As time goes by the 
original trust that engendered it ripens into 
faith in the signer’s integrity, and that faith 
itself becomes an institution. 


That is why Jenkins Bros. consider their 
trade mark — the Jenkins Bros. Diamond 


tay 
aa 


jag, 


and Signature — among the most impor- 
tant virtues of a Jenkins Valve. This mark 
has become a symbol of justified faith placed 
in a body of honorable men making honest 
products, since 1864. 





JENKINS VALVES, 


~ SJ 
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LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 





SOLD THROUCH PLUMBING-HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS Gren 








Speculation on the 1956 elections was high in Washington this week. 
Many Democratic leaders stayed on, after their show for Speaker Rayburn. 
ic 23, 1955 At the same time newspaper editors came to town for their convention. 
fz So political opinion was plentiful. Some highlights: 



















The GOP can hold the White House with Eisenhower. There are dis- 
sents, of course, but this is the consensus. If Eisenhower should step aside 
(this isn’t expected), then it would be a wide open fight. 


Pa BUSINESS WEEK Congress is something else again. Democrats are given a good chance 
ie. to hold Senate control, even while losing the White House. As for the 
House, it will be easier for Eisenhower to carry. 










a 


* The big Democratic problem, noted on all sides, is the lack of a hot 
national issue that can be used to work up the voters. 


Eisenhower’s own popularity is rated high, even by some sharp critics. 
On top of that, times are good. The Democrats haven’t been able to raise 
“scandal” issues against the Administration. And there’s no shooting war, 
even if the peace is an uneasy one. 

Democratic strategy will be to keep chipping away at the corners on 


_ farm, labor, defense, foreign, tax, and other policies. As one leader put it, 
“The election is still a long way off and time may give us a break.” 






























This helps get a focus on the Formosa Strait situation. .There’s danger 
of U.S. involvement over Quemoy and Matsu islands—has been from the 
start. And this week, Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles reported a 
buildup of Red air strength, after official comments of the past two weeks 
played down Chinese capabilities. The President, as in the past, gave no 
clue as to his policy if Red China should move. 


The Democratic position became clearer. Ex-President Truman seemed 
to line up with Stevenson, his party’s titular head, in the stand that these 
islands should be considered separately from Formosa itself. 


There’s agitation for a party position in the Senate—against involve- 
ment. Some Democrats are suggesting a caucus to take a stand against 
any fight to hold the close-to-China islands. It’s unlikely this will be done. 
It would be a repudiation of the “blank check” voted Eisenhower earlier 
in the year. But the push for such action does indicate the Democrats will 
attack the Administration if the situation results in fighting. 


On the business side, there’s general optimism. Washington sees the 
rise solidly based. Doubts about the second-half are being washed out. 
There’s rising thought that the strength will carry into next year (page 32). 

Unemployment still is a point of concern. The rise has left the ranks 
of the jobless at about 3-million. This is still short of the danger point, as 
reckoned politically. But it’s high enough to bring on heckling. 





You can figure on a tax cut next year—a cut in personal income rates 
and maybe in the rates paid h~ your business, too 
The Treasury sees ne big revenue windfall in sight, as a result of the 


business upturn. Treasury Secy. Humphrey pretty well anticipated this 
in his estimate for fiscal 1955, ending June 30, and 1956, starting July 1. 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continues) 


WASHINGTON The real point is this: If business continues to climb, government may 
BUREAU be able to cut more in its spending. This, in turn, could make budget 
APR. 23, 1955 room for a tax reduction, without upping the deficit. And with the elec- 
tions coming next year, pressure for a tax cut will be high, regardless. 


A new twist in partnership on power projects is in the making. Details 
will be out within the next week or 10 days. 


Here’s the gist of it: Under the original concept, ownership of such 
things as multi-purpose water projects would have been divided—private 
interests owning power production facilities, say, and Washington holding 
nonpower parts. The idea now is for private money to finance power 
facilities, with the government being the actual owner. The private utility 
would get a long-term contract for the power it financed. A bill for the 
John Day Dam in Oregon will set the stage. Here, private interests would 
put up $273-million for power facilities. Government would put up 
$37-million. The government would own all facilities, but would give the 
private interests a long-term contract on the power. This may blunt the 
“give-away” charge on power projects. 
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MSE OF 


Democrats will continue to use power as a political issue. They will 
fight the new partnership approach for the John Day Dam on the Columbia. 
And they will try to delay Federal Power Commission action on applica- 
tion by the Idaho Power Co. for three low dams on the Snake. Plan is to 
| make the Hells Canyon high dam an issue in 1956. 


eles 





A battle between common carriers will result from the transport 
report by Eisenhower’s Cabinet committee made public this week (page 28). 


The fight will center on Congress since the program requires revision 
of laws regulating rail, highway, and water carriers. The prospect is that 
nothing will be done this year. 


An extension of time for the Hoover Commission to complete its 
reports probably will be voted—from May 31 to June 30. But there will 
be a row over this. Veterans’ groups are bitter about the “task force” 
report on closing 19 VA hospitals. Critics of some of the other reports 
will be active, too. 





“Factors affecting the stock market” wili te the first report out of 
the Fulbright Investigating Committee. It’s due within a week. Prepared 
by the committee’s staff, it’s more of an analysis of influences on the 
market than a report on what the investigation developed. Copies will be 
made available through the Government Printing Office. 


A report on what the investigation showed will be issued a week or 
so later. There’s no certainty it will make recommendations for legislation. 
There is some sentiment on the Democratic side, however, to propose a 
tightening of regulation. Idea is to make a case that could be used for 
political purposes later if there should be a bad market drop. 


The Reserve Board is following the market closely. The fact that 
Fulbright’s hearings have merely recessed and may be taken up again is 
pressure on the board to raise margins if there’s a sharp climb in prices. 
PAGE 38 And the recent rise has increased talk of new hearings. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 23, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. ¥. 








Wheels by 

French & Hecht . 
Division of ee 
Kelsey-Hayes bo 
forthe workhorses of modern agriculture 


From the monsters of the fields to the highway 
vehicles that whisk the final product off to market 
—wheels are vital to the speed and efficiency of 
modern mechanized farming. 

Making wheels for agriculture is a Kelsey-Hayes 
specialty that started 67 years ago at the French & 
Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Division in Daven- 
port, lowa. Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


> DALHSEEEN 


* 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


9 Plants — Detroit and Jackson, Mich... . 


Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry ° 
McKeesport, Pa.... Los Angeles ...Windsor, Ont., Canada... Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Div). 





“Thats what we need-a drum 








HE HIGH HORSEPOWER 
MOTOR OIL 


= all the time. A sales-minded 
executive spots a Rheemcote Poster 
Drum—lithographed in striking colors-- 
and realizes he’s looking at a new adver- 
tising medium ... one his company should 
investigate. 

Obviously, the people at the Pure Oil 
Company came to that same conclusion. 
They discovered Rheem could give them 
any design, in any number of colors, on all 


that sells like a poster!” 





sizes of drums and pails. They liked the 
sales impact of the same design on all con- 
tainers, and the cost was surprisingly low. 


Right now, hundreds of leading com- 
panies are promoting their name and 
trademark with colorful, attention-getting 
Rheemcote Poster Drums. Why don’t 
you? For details, call our nearest office. 
Or write to Rheem Mfg., 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 


Hess just spotted another 


Rheomeote. Lithographed Poster Dru 


RICHMOND AND SOUTH GATE, CAL.; HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, LINDEN, N.J. AND SPARROWS POINT, M 
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YOU CAN RELY ON 





' 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
OF STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MARKETING 


Here’s how drugs usually flow 
tom maker to the public... 


Wholesalers 


Get price discount — 
about 20%— 
on volume orders 





Drug Stores 
Get 30%-40% 


Doctors 







markup on most items 





Sometimes dispense 
drugs themselves, on 
which they ask 30% 


price discount 


New Salk polio vaccine 
will follow different routes... 


Wholesalers 


Bypassed 


Makers 


Cutter Labs 

Eli Lilly 

Parke, Davis 

Pitman-Moore 

Sharpe & 
Dohme 

Wyeth 





Gov't Agencies 









Buy vaccine at 
cost, give free 
to the public 





Drug Stores 


Get much lower 


markup —10% 


Doctors 





Get usual discount, 
can designate own 


retailer-supplier 
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Breaking the Old Pattern 


The era of wondrous profits on the 
so-called wonder drugs is over—at least 
for pharmaceutical manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers. The way the 
new Salk poliomyelitis vaccine (BW — 
Apr.16’55,p136) will be distributed is 
a good case in point (chart, above). In 
fact, the whole pattern of distribution 
of ethical drugs (those sold only on a 
doctor's prescription) shows a new em- 
phasis on the M.D. and the govern- 
mental health agency, rather than on 
the maker and retailer. 

Its the supercharged public emo- 
tion surrounding the dramatic new 
drugs that has dictated a control over 
their distribution. In the case of the 
Salk vaccine, government and _ indus- 
tty representatives sat down this week 
to work out a voluntary system for allo- 
cating the drug where it is needed 


BUSINESS WEEK Apr. 23, 1955 


most—by area, age group, and season. 
¢ New Routine—This allocation of a 
wonder drug through both commercial 
and noncommercial channels has_be- 
come almost standard practice in the in- 
dustry. 

At first, the trade and government ex- 
perts thought that such restrictions 
wouldn’t be necessary for the Salk vac- 
cine. But Health, Education & Welfare 
Secy. Oveta Culp Hobby, testifying 
last week on Capitol Hill on another 
matter, was practically forced by Con- 
gressional pressure into setting up a 
government-industry conference on the 
distribution of the new drug. Shortly 
after Mrs. Hobby was questioned by 
Senate Labor & Public Welfare Com- 
mittee members, the White House or- 
dered just such a meeting. 
¢ Dilemma—The problem with the new 


Salk vaccine, as with most wonder drugs 
when they are first readied for the mar- 
ket, is that the initial supply can’t 
match the demand. Even though some 
45-million children will be vaccinated 
against polio this summer, several mil- 
lion will not be able to get the Salk 
shots, and some of these will die. 

By next year, the six drug manufac 
turers who are now producing the new 
vaccine (chart) will have turned out 
enough to meet the demand fully, but 
for the first few months this season a 
shortage will exist. 

This is the situation that is having 
a dramatic effect on the traditional, 
complicated drug distribution paths. 
Time was when a single manufacturer 
hit the market with a new product, 
which he routinely shipped to his whole- 
saler or to retail drug stores, with a 
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LIKE SPECTACULAR 


COST-CUTTING - 
MACHINERY... “> 


that consolidates production opera- 
tions in a single machine to speed 
up production and eliminate 
wasteful handling 


CMP cold rolled 


strip steel 


can help step up 
your production rate 


By working to restricted specifications 
for size, physical characteristics and 
finish, realized through precision cold 
rolling and heat treating processes, 
CMP can help in many ways to step 
up the production of parts made from 
flat rolled steel. 


, me 

| In many cases, “working qualities” can 
| 

i 





be so improved that machine speeds can 

be stepped up as much as 25%. 

Frequently, qualities can be developed 
| which permit simplification of tooling. 
In some instances, restricted specifica- 
tions may be developed, which com- 











pletely eliminate operations. 


Where precision fitting is encountered, 
dimensional accuracy can be developed 
to greatly speed assembly and elimi- 
nate rejections. 

In all cases, users enjoy the usual time- 
saving advantages of CMP’s customary 
precision gauge and width tolerances 
. - » more footage per coil . . . fewer 
production shutdowns for coil replace- 
ment on automatic-feed operations... 
Tonger tool life. 


CMP’s extensive experience in develop- 
ment of steel specifications for more 
efficient and economical production is 
always at your service. 


CMP Products—low carbon, electro zine coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, ©., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York ® Cleveland @ Detroit @ Indianapolis 
Chicago ®@ St. Lovis @ Los Angeles @ San Francisco 
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complex pricing structure built in. 
Nowadays, however, a lot of the basic 
research and development of new medi- 
cines is at least partially financed by 
research grants from governmental or 
private institutions. This was true of 
the Salk vaccine, with the result that 
six companies were ready to bring the 
new drug out simultaneously as soon as 
it was determined to be effective and 
safe. 

¢ Belongs to Public—What this boils 
down to is this: Because of its increased 
significance and importance, research 
and development of new drugs is now 
in the public domain. 

The first wonder drug to deviate from 
the traditional distribution pattern— 
maker to wholesaler to retailer—was 
penicillin. Like subsequent new medi- 
cal discoveries, this first of the anti- 
biotics was a joint effort on the part of 
scientists and laboratory technicians. 
Many of these were working on grants 
from private and public institutions. 

Because penicillin was readied dur- 
ing wartime, emergency powers gave 
the federal government the authority to 
set up strict allocations for the new 
drug on the basis of population and 
age groups, to direct the flow of the 
drug where and when it was most 
needed. 

Che government’s emergency powers 

are over now, but the pattern has been 
set. It’s no longer solely a case of in- 
dividual enterprise—the dispensing of 
important drugs has become almost 
public property. The sulfa drugs, peni- 
cillin, some of the newer antibiotics, the 
new cortisone, and now the Salk polio 
vaccine have all followed the new pat- 
tern—a pattern of joint development 
by industry and noncommercial _re- 
search groups, voluntary allocation ac- 
cording to need, and pricing closer than 
usual to actual costs. 
e Saik Case—Several of the six com- 
panies producing the Salk vaccine were 
doing their own research on polio im- 
munization before the Salk method 
was fully developed. (In fact, Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., is still working on 
a different method of preparing the 
polio vaccine in chick embrvos rather 
than in monkevs, which are costlier and 
harder to get.) And the way the in- 
dustry decided to handle the new vac- 
cine, even before the allocation confer- 
ence was called, points up the new 
distribution pattern. 

First of all, as a Parke, Davis spokes- 
man said last week, the primary obliga- 
tion of the drug makers is to furnish the 
vaccine to public health agencies for 
free distribution to people who could 
never afford to buy the drug. The six 
companies will sell some 9-million cubic 
centimeters at cost to public health 
agencies this year—or about half the 
1955 production. 

This was a condition of the agree- 





ment that the National Poliomyelit 
Foundation made with the six com 
panies last year, before anyone kney 
for sure whether the vaccine woul 
work. The Foundation agreed to cove, 


production costs of the vaccine pro- 
duced for test uses. It was the first time 
a public agency had actually defrayed 
production expenses on a new drug. 


Secondly, the doctor who adminis 
ters a new drug is getting a bigger voice 
in how it is to be distributed. In the 
case of the Salk vaccine, two companies 

Lilly and Wyeth—are letting the 
M.D.’s pick the retail drug outlets they 
want to handle their supplies, shipped 
directly from the makers. This is a drs. 
tic shift in the traditional distribution 
pattern. Lilly, in fact, is paving its 
wholesalers out of its own pocket, just 
as if they were handling the drug, to 
make up for bypassing them 
¢ Markup Limited—The pricing struc 
ture of the Salk vaccine points up the 
new trend, too. New drug products used 
to be fair game for making the most 
possible profit. The polio vaccine will 
bring its commercial handlers less profit 
all the wav down through the retail 
druggist. 

The Polio Foundation paid the six 
manufacturers in advance for producing 
the vaccine—about 36¢ per cc., ona 
straight cost-of-production basis. This 
figure does not include the companies’ 
research and development costs, nor the 
cost of distribution. The makers have 
set a price to druggists of about $1.20 
per cc. (one dose 

Though this price seems high, it is 
actually lower than would ordinarily be 
charged. The manufacturer’s sales price 
is little more than three times the bare 
production cost. Most drug products 
sell for considerably morc than three 


times their actual production cost-in 
addition to the research and distribution 
costs, there are also the wholesaler’s 
and retailer’s discounts and markups 


to be figured into the retail price 
e Retail Level—The druggist, who 


usually insists on and gets 30%-40% of 
the retail price of most prescription 
items, will get only 20¢ per cc. markup 
on the Salk vaccine—a lowly 10% of 


the listed retail price of $2.00 per cc., 
suggested by the makers. That's because 
the druggist will make practically no 
sales at the retail price. His only cus- 
tomer is the doctor, and the doctor gets 
his usual discount on the $2.00 per ce. 
suggested retail list price. One dose 
will cost him about $1.40. He can 
charge his patients less than the $2.00 
suggested retail price, if he so choses. 
(The American Medical Association pe 
sition is that the ethical doctor charges 
only what the drug costs him.) This 
doctor’s discount (usually about 30%) 
is not uncommon in the drug field, 
where prescription-only items are ™ 
volved. It has nothing to do with am 
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For every 5 


letters your typists write, 
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a Carrier Weathermaker’ 


will add 1 more...... 





Something happens to people when you put in air condition- 
ing. They work better. An insurance company reports 
efficiency up 20%. The office staff of a wax manufacturer 
turns out 15% more work. The most effective packaged air 
conditioner for offices—and for stores and factories, too—is 
the Carrier Weathermaker. Look it over for beauty! — 
it’s handsomely streamlined to go with modern office in- 
teriors. Look under the hood! —and see the Carrier quality 
features. Look up your Carrier dealer! —his name is listed 
in the Classified Telephone Directory. He’s the man to see 
about all types of air conditioning, either systems or 
units, including new Weathermakers that require no water. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

#Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 


M. D.’s regular professional fee for sey, 
ices. 

¢ Volume—The price of a new dr 
usually falls far below its original ley 
once supply catches up with demang 
This was the case with penicillin, whog 
price was cut to about one-third whe 
a number of companies got into fy 
production. 

All six companies are licensed | 
manufacture the Salk vaccine by the Ny 
tional Institutes of Health, a quasi-goy. 
ernmental body in Washington. The, 
hope to make their profit—and a profit 
for their retailers—on the basis of yo 
ume rather than price. The favorabk 
report on the drug is expected to assur 
a huge market for many years, and hy 
next year the six makers will have thej 
production geared to demand. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Insurance is now being sold in depatt- 
ment stores by the Farm Bureau Insur 
ance Companies. Che Columbus con- 
cern has leased space in Hecht’s store 
in Washington (ab¢ ind in Hecht'’s 
suburban stores to sell auto, life, fire, 
accident, and health insurance. The 
expectation is that the agents will do 
25% of their business over the counter, 
the rest at homes through leads from 
the department store. Farm Bureau, 
which borrowed the idea from Allstate 
booths in Sears, Roebuck stores, is now 
negotiating for leased space in Phila- 
delphia and New York stores 


® 
Bitter brew for August A. Busch, Jr.: 
The president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
told stockholders that the decline in the 
brewery’s beer volume last year (5.8-mil- 
lion bbl., down about 15%) was due 
to the fact that it—along with other 
big brewers—hiked prices on premium 
beer. The local and regional brewers 
didn’t. Said Busch: “In my humble 
opinion that was the worst mistake 





your president has made. 
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vse] for GERBER PRODUCTS CO. 


quasi-goy. 
ton. They 
nd a profit 
SiS Of vol. 
> favorable . , . 
1 to assure Babies are big business at Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
: and by Michigan. Of the nearly 4,000,000 babies born last year in the 


have their 
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United States, it is estimated that about 40% of them will be 
fed Gerber’s Baby Foods. 

It takes mountains of paperwork to keep Gerber’s vast scope 
of operations functioning smoothly. A wide variety of forms 
including job time cards, order receipts, expense account forms, 
machine drawings, production reports, traffic invoices, letters, 
bulletins, etc., are required. 

The task of duplicating these forms in quantity, has been oat 
simplified and speeded, since Gerber installed XeroX® copying America’s best known baby. 
equipment to prepare paper masters in 3 minutes by xerography. _~ 
These masters are used to run off multiple copies on an offset 
duplicator. Gerber estimates that duplicating costs have been 
reduced about 331% over previous methods. This does not 
include the tremendous saving in time due to the versatility of 
the xerography process for enlarging or reducing any kind of 
copy. All operations are now done in the plant, eliminating need 
of sending out of town to get plates. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic 
xerography process in paperwork duplicating applications. 
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AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURING Anything written, type 












d, printed or drawn can be copied 












SOME Ford Motor Company Westinghouse Electric Corporation onto paper masters by xerography with XeroX® copying 
USERS IN BUILDING MATERIALS PETROLEUM equipment. With xerography, copies can be made from 
DIFFERENT National Gypsum Company Atlantic Refining Company one or both sides of original material in enlarged, re- 
FIELDS GOVERNMENT RETAIL duced or same size. 
Federal, State, City H. L. Green Co. For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermedi 
f INSURANCE TRANSPORTATION ates can be made from an original subject in the same 
Hardware Mutuals Trans World Airlines speedy way. 
. It is now possible, with xerography, to produce up fo 
Write for proof of performance folders showing how Gerber and companies of all kinds, large eight copies including an offset paper master or trans- 
ond small, are cutting duplicating costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. lucent master from one xerographic image. 





THE HALOID COMPANY 


55-101X HALOID STREET , ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. © Branch Offices in Principal U. S. Cities and Toronto 
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The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 











He offers a 
Complete 
Package! 


There is no “buck passing” on a 
Layne job. Layne offers undivided 
responsibility on every phase of every 
job Layne undertakes. 


That is one major reason why 
Layne has been the selection of indus- 
try, municipality and agriculture over 


the wide world. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 





Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 








ROBERT HALL, expanding fast, shuns frills. Among its endless clothing racks... 


The Lure Is Price, Not Glamor 


Across the U.S., plain, box-like struc- 
tures crammed with piperacks (above) 
full of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
apparel, are popping up with amazing 
speed. Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., which 
calls itself the A&P of apparel retailing, 
is intent on carving for itself a sizable 
piece of the cash-and-carry market. 

Two things are remarkable about 
Robert Hall. First is its beanstalk 
growth. In 1940, it was a single loft 
store in Waterbury, Conn. Last week, 
an opening in Paramus, N. J., brought 
the 194th store under its wing; it has 
added 15 new stores this spring. Its 
fastest growing has been in the last 
few years; since 1951 it just about 
doubled its shops. By September of 
this vear, it will have 200. And man- 
agement has no thought of stopping 
there; it has just announced that it 
aims to keep on expanding, at the rate 
of 25 or 30 new stores a year. 
¢ Bucking a Trend—The second out- 
standing aspect of the operation is that 
it has grown by bucking a dominant 
trend in today’s market—the trend to 
upgrading. Retailers of all kinds—Ohr- 
bach’s, supermarkets, variety stores, the 
mail order houses—have followed the 
rising income by adding style, fancy 
specialties, glamorous buildings and 
equipment, higher-priced goods. Robert 
Hall has stuck by its original premise 
that you can merchandise by saving 
people money. It has kept its sights 
strictly on the group with incomes of 
under $5,000. That’s the group that 
buys on price, and Robert Hall sells 
primarily on price. 





¢ Not Talking—To these two dominant 
aspects of the business, you might well 
add a third: Nobody knows much about 
how Robert Hall operates. 

The smiling, quiet president, Harold 
Rosner, has little t on the subject. 
Sales and profits are buried in the con- 
solidated figures of the parent, United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
which owns a string of textile mills and 
finishing plants as well as the retail 
chain. The trade guesses that Robert 
Hall accounts for from $80-million to 
$100-million of United’s $340-million- 
odd total sales, and the $100-million 


figure is probably t high. (By com- 
parison, the Lerner chain of women’s 
apparel stores had olume of $147- 


million last year.) With no supporting 
data, one can argue success only from 
the rapidity of the chain’s expansion. 


[hat may not be an infallible test, but 

it at least indicates confidence in the 

chain’s merchandising formula. 
From the start, the management has 


operated on a let’s-try-it attitude. “We 
play by ear,” Rosner savs. The trade 
tends to shrug off the enterprise as op 
portunistic, takes a severely wait-and-see 
view of its future growth. But so far 
the Rosner car seems well tuned to the 
wants of its unpretentious market. 


1. How It Works 


Go into any one of the Robert Hall 
stores today and you'll find the same 
picture: a large, bare selling space. 
chock full of dresses, suits, coats, hang- 
ing on clothes racks. There’s no spare 
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Quickest way any business- 


man can wrap up 
a packaging problem: 


If your product can be put in a bag 


in a pouch YT a wrapper Lf or any other 


flexible package, check with Shellmar-Betner. 


Shellmar-Betner designs, prints and 
produces flexible packages of all kinds 
—offers a complete tailor-made service. 
We handle everything from “idea to 
finished package,” and have been turning 
out packages by the millions for some of 
the country’s most famous companies. 

You may have a food, drug, dairy, 
chemical, textile or baking product that 
needs better packaging —brighter colors 
—more striking design—more eye 
appeal. We work with cellophane, 
acetate, polyethylene, Pliofilm® foil, 
paper—just about any flexible packaging 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


material. We have our own polyethylene 
extrusion plant, too; so we can provide 
completely integrated service in this 
particular field. 

Shellmar-Betner’s specialty is quality 
printing. We can handle the really com- 
plex printing jobs. In fact, that’s the kind 
we like to handle. Our master printers, 
modern electronic-controlled equip- 
ment, clean and efficient press rooms, all 
add up to the best in flexible packaging. 

Remember the name: Shellmar-Betner. 
Call us any time you'd like to talk over 
a packaging problem. 
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SHELLMAR-BETNER 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION 
MT. VERNON, OHIO 


of Tailor Wade 
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Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Pioneer Zephyr. Remember 1934 when the Burlington Zephyr made its famous 
Denver to Chicago run? It maintained an average speed of 77.61 mph, an un- 
precedented feat at the time. This train is still in service after 20 years, and it 
has rolled up an awesome 2.8 million mile record. The Stainless Steel exterior 
is still as bright and gleaming as the day it was built. 


Liquid Fertilizer is applied six 
inches underground with this 
machine and it doesn’t even 
disturb the sod. Of all the 
nitrogen used as fertilizer, last 
year 20% was applied as 
liquid anhydrous ammonia. 
United States Steel supplied 
the steel for this fertilizer 


spreader 





A Quarter Ton Of Glass must be supported Thirty-one Thousand Tons Of Steel went into 
by the sash in this convent-school. The sash 
is double-glazed with stained glass on one 
side, clear glass on the other. Because of the 
great weight, and the high winds in the area, 


the framework of this Prudential Life Insur 
ance Company building in Chicago. Every 
pound of steel in the 600-foot skeleton was 
fabricated and erected by United States Steel 


the authorities chose steel windows because 

they are so strong, For many years, United Sleep Of The Innocent. No one can sleep 

States Steel has furnished special rolled steel with the warm, untroubled peacefulness of a 

window sections for manufacturers all over baby. To an insomniac, a deep sleep is the 

the country. greatest luxury on earth. And mark this: the 
softest thing you can sleep on is steel. USS 
Premier Spring Wire is especially made for a 
good night’s rest, and you'll find it in the most 
famous brands of mattresses. 


lied si SEE The United States Stee! Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
piled six week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


Zh a UNITED STATES STEEL 


ied as 
— For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A 
— begs BRIDGE.. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..NATIONAL TUBE 
uz ELL SUPPLY. -TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC, » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-411 
















Quick! Without checking the books: 





Who owes you what this month? 

















WITHOUT THE BOOKS in front of you, chances are you’d never YOUR ASSETS are too vital to entrust only to an accounts 
remember who owes what, and never be able to collect the receivable ledger—which is so vulnerable! Fire, theft, flood 1 
money needed to keep your business going from month to month, or explosion could destroy the records and ine ' 


Why take the risk, when Travelers Accounts 
7. 2 : : YOU WILL BE 
Receivable insurance protects you fully against 
; ae ; WELL SERVED BY 
the loss you’re bound to suffer if you’re unable 


to bill customers because your records have 


been destroyed? 

Ask your Travelers man to tell you, in detail, 
how this insurance reimburses you for amounts 
that are owed you—that you cannot bill. And 


ask him also to tell you about Travelers insur- 


. : - : INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORE NNECTICUT 
ance for your legal papers, sales records and 


other vital documents. : ; All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life * Accident + Group 
Automobile « Casualty « Fire 
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space on the floor—the buildings run 
fom 7,000 to 15,000 sq. ft., and into 
that area they pack an average of 
15,000 garments. There are three to 
ix fitting rooms apiece for men and 
women, and from 10 to 20 sales people 
wandering around unobtrusively. 
There’s a cashier’s desk. That’s about 
all-no display windows, no stockrooms, 
no attempt to glamorize the surround- 

s. 
"The service is as Spartan as the shops. 
Robert Hall dispenses with charge ac- 
counts, deliveries, alterations on wom- 
en’s wear (it does alter men’s clothing 
free of charge). Sales pressure is very 
low; families wander around in slacks, 
thrashing out the merits of one garment 
against another. The chief merchandis- 
ing gimmicks within the store are a 
guarantee on all the suits, and a liberal 
returns policy. 
+Savings—In its advertising, the con- 
stant theme is how Robert Hall saves 
its customers money. It makes a virtue 
of its lack of merchandising style. “You 
can't wear show windows and fancy 
fixtures,” its promotion literature reads. 
“You can’t wear overhead. Why pay 
for it?” 

Robert Hall picks its locations on 
the same general theory. It’s a cardinal 
principle at Robert Hall to keep rentals 
low. Except for the big central head- 
quarters on New York’s 34th St., its 
sites lie outside the heart of downtown, 
maybe two or three miles away. Or it 
settles in a neighborhood location con- 
venient to several smaller communities. 
New housing developments—where chil- 
dren are likely to abound—are Robert 
Hall’s meat. It won’t go into a shop- 
ping cente- ‘or two reasons: It would 
have to couform to the center’s archi- 
tectural style and lose its own trademark 
of simplicity; more important, the rents 
are too high. But it has no qualms 
about settling on the edge of a success- 
ful shopping center. 

This policy has several advantages. 
In a low-rental area there can be plenty 
of room for parking space. Further- 
more, by reaching into the fringes of 
growing industrial communities, Robert 
Hall gets close to its customers. The 
net result, says Frank Sawdon, vice- 
president, is that the chain’s rentals 
come to around 2% of its sales; for 
some retailers they come to as much 
46%. As do most chains, Robert Hall 
works on lease-back arrangement with 
teal estate owners. 

Of course, Robert Hall gets the bene- 
fits common to all chains of buying in 
huge quantities. Orders for 25,000 
dresses at once are not uncommon, with 
10,000 reorders. The entire 35,000 
may disappear in three or four weeks. 
Centralized buying in New York and 
centralized warehousing make for eff- 
cient operation. 

*Big Stocks—Since Robert Hall ad- 
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vertises that it has “racks and racks” 
of clothes, big stocks are an essential 
to its program. This calls for speed in 
shipping; and the chain is proud of its 
new “Monorail” warehousing equip- 
ment, unveiled last week. An _ Inter- 
national Business Machines installation 
tells the buyers by Tuesday of each 
week just what dresses have sold in 
what stores, to make reordering easy. 

All this, the chain’s officials say, 

means a lower markup on Robert Hall 
goods than other stores offer. It is 
Robert Hall’s secret what the markup 
is. One guess puts it somewhere under 
30%, against the usual 45%. The 
highest price you can pay in Robert 
Hall’s today is $46.95, for a man’s top- 
coat. Women’s dresses range from 
$3.89 to $14.89; boys’ coats from $9.95 
to $26.95. 
* How Much Quality?—The trade is 
divided on the degree of quality that 
can be bought with that kind of money. 
Some believe the prices are slightly 
better for the goods than you would 
find in the average bargain basement. 
A couple of years ago the chain ran 
afoul of the Federal Trade Commission 
on the basis of its advertising claims 
of comparable values and prices. Since 
then, it has apparently kept its skirts 
clean, though its competitors are irked 
by Robert Hall’s hard-hitting advertis- 
ing claims that it undersells everyone 
else. 

Robert Hall management, of course, 
insists that it undersells. It points out 
that it has its own testing laboratory, 
that every garment is inspected when 
it comes to the warehouse, that it re- 
jects some 20% of the goods it buys. 
Rosner concedes that in one respect 
he has had a break: The difficulties of 
the textile business of the last few 
vears have enabled him to offer better 
quality at a price. This applies par- 
ticularly to men’s wear, he says. In 
women’s wear, style is so important that 
pricing advantages are harder to come 
by. 

Another point works in favor of the 

men’s lines. Since 1946, Robert Hall 
has owned its own men’s topcoat and 
men’s suit factories. The women’s lines 
it buys in the open market—either as 
finished goods or made to order. 
e The First Loft—The operation is a 
glorified extension of the idea behind 
the first Robert Hall store. It was in 
1939 that Rosner and founder Louis 
Ellenberg, who together operated a 
chain of 50 stores, noted that a cloth- 
ing manufacturer lured a stream of re- 
tail customers to his unprepossessing 
loft. Why not see, they argued, how 
rock-bottom you could get in merchan- 
dising and still win a market. 

They picked a loft in a Connecticut 
town because it was a tough market, 
and a most inconvenient site. It took 
them six months to believe they were 








SPOT CARS 


Where you want to 


SWITCH CARS 


When you want to 





Puta PAYLOADER® 
car-mover in 


YOUR plant 


Looking for a better way to 
switch and spot cars—a faster, 
more economical way? Get 
the facts on this big four- 
wheel-drive pneumatic-tire 
tractor with torque converter. 
Find out what it’s doing for 
others — and can do in your 
yard. 


Up to 16,000 Ibs. drawbar pull 
or push — goes directly across 
the rails and yard to its next 
move by the shortest, fastest 
route—can move whole 
strings of cars. Available with 
gas or diesel power, with full 
complement of railroad coup- 
lers, air brake control, etc., or 
for general drawbar use. 


PAYLOADER’ Hii 


manufactured by 
THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
700 SUNNYSIDE AVE., LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


company 














Baltimore company. 


of $9,447. 
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Better allocation of space. . 








HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save $11,655 in 6 Years 


FOR OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. consolidation of departmental 
activities .. . increased office efficiency. These are the results of in- 
terior wall rearrangements in the skyscraper offices of this far-sighted 


Because Hauserman Movable Walls were installed in 1949 throughout 
most of the Mathieson offices, necessary changes are made economically 
and quickly. Often, a complete move is accomplished within 24 hours 
of the company’s first call to the Hauserman branch office. 


Even more important: these results have been obtained at a savings 
Additional savings of $2,208—savings that will multiply regularly — 
represent normal repainting costs eliminated by Hauserman’s exclusive 
lifetime finish. But why not see for yourself? Visit a nearby Hauserman 


installation . . . find out first hand how 
long-term savings possible. 


wauserman 
AMptovablee Qriltriors- 


Provide Earlier Occupancy + Fire Resistauce + Sound Control + Utility Access 


“extra quality” makes these 


In Offices + Laboratories + Hospitals + Industrial Plants 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7254 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send your free booklet to: 
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City Zone___. State __ 
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on the right track. Throughout the 
war, they expanded, sometimes into 
other lofts because new building was 
scarce. 

“We didn’t know till after the war 
whether our policy would work,” Ros 
ner comments. “Anyone could sel] 
then.” But with the war’s end, they 
decided they had the answer. They 
moved into new buildings, because “we 
had to get respectable.” Now 85% of 
their first outlets have been relocated, 

There have been some changes along 
the wz iy. At first it was entirely a men’s 
wear store. Early during the war it 
added women’s; since the war, chil 
dren’s wear has grown fast. Now its 
merchandise is split about 50-50 be 
tween the sexes. 

But basically the same concept holds 
as in the early days. Robert Hall is eager 
to expand its stores. But it isn’t keen 
on adding many more lines. There is 
more air to squeeze from markups in 
the big-ticket items, Rosner points out. 
Furthermore, in a semi-self-service op- 
eration there is danger from pilferage 
in accessories and smaller items. 


Why It Works 


Ihe trade sums up the Robert Hall 
formula as “price and promotion.” The 
chain’s management says they advertise 
no more heavily than other retailers as 
a percent of sales. But they do blanket 
the market with radio, TV, and news 
paper spots when they open a new 
store. 


The question remains: Why does a 
price appeal have such strength in to- 
day’s market? 


Rosner has his own answer. The up 
grading of income has made so many 
things necessities that used to be luxv- 
ries that the market—particularly the 
cash market—has to save somewhere. 
And clothing, which has taken a steadily 
declining share of disposable income 
for some years, is a logical spot to save. 
¢ Casual—It is possible, too, that for 
many of its customers Robert Hall 
represents an upgrading of sorts—from 
the bargain basement or the small local 
store Further, there is evidence that 
people in the higher-income group are 
being squeezed into a lower-priced mar- 
ket for some clothing. That seems to 
hold especially for families with chil- 
dren. The whole trend to casual living 
has brought a stress on the kind - 

the 


clothing—slacks, sportswear, and 
like—that a low-priced store can offer. 

Again, Robert Hall is riding right 
with the trend to one-stop shopping. 
Robert Hall calls itself a family store, 
makes a big point of being open from 
9 to 9 so that the man of the —_ 
can come along. It has po full ad- 
vantage of the ‘mobile, car-riding popu- 
lation to get to its customers, watches 
population shifts carefull; 
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ONLY TRANSWRAP 


















Gives You Completely Automatic Packaging 


WITH THESE NEW 
DESIGN FEATURES 
























Now available: 10 major new design 
features in the Model C Transwrap. 
You benefit from nearly a year’s re- 
designing—the kind of engineering up- 
dating you expect from Package. Check 
these new features and see how much 
more Transwrap gives you. 


®@ Simpler Design—Operation has been 
simplified. Fewer parts are used 
for more efficient, high-speed 
packaging. 


New Sealer— Unique resistance- 
type sealing and more accurate 
temperature control permits the 
use of the latest films—like poly- 
ethylene and vitafilm—speeds op- 
erations. 






Model C Transwrap shown is for low head-room installations. 
it teatures floor-level feeder and automatic transfer unit. 
























® Improved Cut-off—New mechanical 
knife will give complete single, 
alternating or perforating partial 
cut-off. 


® New Electric Eye—Redesigned elec- 
triceye mechanism means accurate 
registration of printed materials. 


Model C Transwrap will produce up 
to 45 packages a minute in bag sizes 


from 2 7/16" to 9 7/16" wide and 4" to ; Fides 2 
14" long. It handles fine powders, AFRICAN VIOLETS 





granules, semi-liquids, liquids and free- 
flowing solids. To find out more about 
all the new Transwrap features, write 
or phone our nearest office. 
















EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWYORK © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON © CLEVELAND CHICAGO e MINNEAPOLIS 
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The president of Bully Ap- 
pliance Co. has just learned 
that Burn-Black Mfg. Co., his 
chief competitor, is going to 
jump the gun by introducing 
its next year's toaster a month 
early. The problem: Can Bul- 
ly's schedules now be radi- 
cally advanced so that the 
1956 Bully toaster will still hit 
the market first? 























PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 10:30 A.M. ON HAND—the Presi- 
















f 
dent; the General Manager of the Toaster Dept. ys 
PRES.: Do you think we can still get our toaster out a : 
week before they do? Check your boys and let me know yo 
how we stand. sta 
GEN’L MGR.: Guess we can if we move fast — it'll be che 
expensive. I'll give you a prelim report this afternoon. | 
We 
© shi 
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After due consultation, the 
president of Bully wants to 
tell all employees about an 
important policy change that 
effects everybody equally. 























Unlike the situation above, 
this order comes full-blown 
from the president's desk and 
doesn't need to accumulate 
specific details during its 
transmission. 
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Getting the Message Across) 


¢ In One Case—Sup 
of Bully Appliance | 
when he heard his competition was go- 
ing to beat him into the market. In 
panic, he might hay ed to work out 
all the details himself and shoot a com- 
plete order to the n levels. That 
act of poor communication might have | 
put the finisher to B s 1956 toaster 
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the president 


Lhe primitive simplicity of the two week—the three one-week sessions are 
d blown his top 


communication techniques outlined in not consecutive. According to AMA, 
the picture-stories above is deceptive. that’s because communication is a lot 
According to the American Manage- tougher and trickier than it used to 
ment Assn.’s communication experts, be. You have to allow time for diges- 
if these procedures look and sound _ tion of some of the new ideas now com- 
familiar to you, you've actually got a ing out of social science laboratories. 

pretty profound communication setup AMA found that, to be a good com- 
in your company. municator, you have to have a lot more 


AMA bases this on preliminary stud- on the ball that some skill at memo- 
ies of the responses by businessman- 
students to its three-month-old course 
in Executive Communication. AL 
though it started in late January, the 
course graduated its first class only this 


54 


writing and “effective presentation.” 

Communication, says AMA, is a mat- 
ter of total approach. To see the point 
better, look again at the top picture- 
strip above. 


campaign. 


The “I-can-do-it-all 
toriously bad commu 
staggers his staff with 
mandates. 
overworks himself 


tarian 


nanaget, a no- 


tor, shocks and 
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GEN’L MGR.’S OFFICE. 11:30 A.M. 
on HAND—the General Manager and his 
five functional managers. 

GEN’L MGR.: Bob, manufacturing is 
your job. It's O.K. by me if you want to 
start overtime in the tool room and pur- 
chasing to get things moving. 

MANUFACTURING MANAGER: 
We'd better be thinking about a second 
shift. That all right? 

GEN’L MGR.: Sure — go ahead. 
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MFG. MGR.’S OFFICE. 1 P.M. on HAND 
— Manufacturing Manager, on phone. 


MFG. MGR.: Get me the general 
foreman please. 

Alex? Can you break away for 15 
minutes? 

Good! We've got work to do! 
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have the details at his fingertips; he 
abrogates the authority of his interme- 
diate managers; he slows down the 
whole process because questions have to 
be bucked back up to him. 

A much surer and faster way is to 
do what the pictures and text show. 
Bully’s president communicated _ his 
wishes along the natural lines of respon- 
sbility, letting the order acquire its de- 
tails along the way. 

*In Another—On the other hand, 
when Bully’s president wanted to com- 
municate a policy change that comes 
naturally: from the top, he broadcast 
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on a different frequency. Everybody— 
boss and sweeper—gets an equal crack 
at the new vacation week if he has put 
in the requisite time, so the notice went 
to everyone at once instead of filtering 
down through channels. 

Nobody would believe the foreman 
was responsible for the new vacation 
allowance—so why have him sign the 
notice? The communication should 
come from its true author because: 

e It gets more attention coming 
from the person who really has the 
responsibility and knowledge; 

¢ Nobody, least of all prerogative- 





You can have a 
Sound 
System 
by 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
through 
outright 
purchase 


or on a 





long-term 


LEASE 





Whether you own a factory, run a 
public building, manage a hospital 
or sit on the directors’ board of a 
school or church, the Stromberg- 
Carlson line of sound equipment 
will fit your communications needs 
and your financial situation. 

We offer (1) a FREE survey of 
your premises and a no-obligation 
recommendation; (2) a reputation 
for highest standards, established 
over 61 years; (3) prices that are 
modest for the quality delivered; 
(4) a new capital-conserving Lease 
Plan, with no money down and 
our experts maintaining the equip- 
ment for the life of the lease. 

The coupon below or a letter 
will bring an authorized represen- 
tative to discuss your needs, 


erceeereeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Stromberg-Carlson’* 


Sound Equipment Division 
s 1202 Clifford Avenue Rochester 21, N. Y. : 
« Please have a representative contact - 
: me with information on your Sound : 
* and Intercommunication Systems. 


: FIRM NAME 





+ ADDRESS......... 
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For all types of industry WEST 
VIRGINIA offers an ideal geographical 
position . . . within overnight reach of the great 
markets of the East and Middle West... midway between North 
and South. Transportation is by rail, water, highway and air. 
Here is one of the few areas in the nation with a surplus of high-quality 
labor. . . men and women who know how to use both heads and hands. 


More specificaliy, WEST VIRGINIA is an ideal location 
for the immense, growing field of chemical production. 
The state is one of the largest sources of natural gas East 
of the Mississippi River. It is the nation’s leading producer 
of low-cost, high-quality Bituminous Coal. Electric power 
for industrial purposes is ample. Natural brines and 
virtually inexhaustable beds of rock salt are found over a 
wide area. 
It is not by chance that many of the great names in chemistry 
, Barium Reduction, Carbide and Carbon, DuPont, 
Monsanto, National Carbon, Ohio-Apex Division, Standard 
Ultramarine, United States Rubber. . . to mention a few, 
have turned and are still turning to WEST VIRGINIA 
which produces in one package all the basic requirements 
of this vast growing industry. 
Important too, is the fact that WEST VIRGINIA is not 
crowded by industry. Here you will find room to build 
that big new plant; and there’s room also, for the largest 
to grow larger. 
Industries whose plans include expansion or disper- 
sion, should inquire about the State of Progress. . 
WEST VIRGINIA. Write or phone: Executive 
Director, West Virginia Industrial & Publicity 
Commission, State Capitol Building, Room 100, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


YOUR BEST BET’S 


WEST 


VIRGI 


MARKETS @ MATERIALS @ MANPOWER 


















AMERICA'S NEW INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER! 
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... Sensitivity, frankness 
planning and outlining, a 
suitable climate, a system 
of feed-back .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 54 


conscious middle management, wants 
to be an initialer required to change 
only the signature 1 the sheet and 
pass it on as an order of his own; 

e Most important, the middle 


managers couldn't ad inything to the 
order anyway, and they don’t like to pre- 


tend they are doing s 

¢ Broad Approach—'llicse are some of 
the subtle things that, with many oth- 
ers, go into what AMA likes to call. the 


total approach to communication. Busi- 
nessmen themselves are putting on 
pressure for more anc r€ penetrating 
research into communication. They 
are dissatisfied with the short-word, 
short-paragraph, _ pleasant-voice-on-the 
telephone thinking that has passed for 
basic communication technique up to 
now. 

Indicative of management’s demand, 
thinks AMA conference director Dr. 
David A. Emery, is the ferocity with 
which the management students. at- 
tack their case problems. Says Emery, 
‘The course is only a couple of months 


old [and is sold out for the rest of the 
vear], vet the teachers are already begin- 
ning to learn.” 

The executives taking the course, 


mostly from the top echelons of man- 
agement, agree that what’s needed is 
less, not more communication. While 
they are sold on the importance of good 
communication for improving produc- 


tivity or morale, the executives want 
fewer, shorter meetings and memo- 


rand?. 

“Over-communication is just as costly 
as under-communication,” is the way 
one AMA communication student put 
it. “We're after more quality, less 
quantity” is the general theme. 

Management also wants help in 


clearing blocked channels of communt- 
cation. 
“What can I do about the man who 


inevitably garbles every message he 
transmits?” ‘How can I beat the 
grapevine?” . . . are typical queries. 


AMA’s communication students re- 
peatedly savy they feel a lack of th 
insight into human motives, attitudes, 
and aspirations that is needed for good 
communication. 

It is information in these areas, rather 
than packaged solutions or gimmicks, 
that communication thinkers, such as 
psychologist Dave Emery, are trying 
to supply. 

What businessmen sav they must 
now perfect are: sensitivity to the other 
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Ask Merck how its 


“a Research Program 
wants 
change * 
et and WETale Can C p you 
middle 
to the If the problem you face involves chemis- 
to pre- try, an excellent starting point is to con- 
— 1c@) I } } sult Merck. The results of the Merck re- 
v oth- search program have proved so valuable 
7 to manufacturers in numerous fields that 
: uSI- . y 
zt a S W. t you, too, may find them helpful. A letter 
g Pease 
trating wre | ra | er places you under no obligation. Please 
They write to: Director, Scientific Administra- 
“a tion, Merck & Co., Inc. Dept. B-4. 
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tr Dr. 
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ts at synthetic rubbers. Merck magnesium hydroxide 
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a ? (Hydro-Magma) serves the electronics industry 
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wer ferred not only for its high purity but also be- 
5 cause of its uniform extreme fineness and ease 
Ure, of application. 
man- : 
ed is Merck magnesium compounds also are used 
i extensively in many other industries—as ingre- 
Vhile ne oe ‘ — : ; . te: 
sood The ocean is rich in magnesium, containing dients of antacids, cosmetics, dentifrices 
oduc- more than 4,000,000 tons to the cubic mile, but —_ and _perfumes—in table salt to prevent caking 
want many years were required to perfect a practical —in making paint,varnish 
emo- process for large-scale recovery of magnesium and ink—as filler in insec- 
from this source. ticides and fertilizers—in 
ostly : : fluorescent lighting and 
wa Merck, through its Marine Magnesium Prod- = . 
ee es ae € 5 ee electrical heaters—and in 
- put ucts Division, now extracts magnesium salts . 
ae ee metal enameling. 
less from sea water on the Pacific Coast. Merck thus © 
occupies a leading position as a manufacturer The results of the Merck © 
) im of special grades of magnesium compounds. For research program are of “ftir 
1unl- example, Merck magnesium oxide, under the potential value to almost =f 
name Maglite, is extensively used as a high every industry—in im- 
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1 . a me . . . a . 
the and catalyst in the compounding and curing of ducing production costs. 
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The name Jessop has been synonymous rigidly controls its melting form 
with fine quality steels for i70 years. Jessop pours ingots small enough for cr 
metallurgists and production men pioneered This assures a fine, uniform grai 
many “firsts” in the specialty steel field. For so that the stock blanks well 
instance, 53 years ago Jessop became the 

first producer of quality saw steels in the 
United States. Today, Jessop is making fur 


swages well, and has superior 
properties 


dition 
ther strides in this field. It is one of very few 


domestic sources for periphery-rolled saw 


Moreover, though 
steel circles and ground and tempered steels 


dates back to 1784, it 
young, revitalized organizatic 
building new 

for the manufacture of saws. There are sev- 


business on 
The new Jessop team will 


service and better delivery tl 
expect elsewhere. Send in an 
First of all, Jessop out how good this saw steel i 
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STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PA. 


SSIVeLy 
rec eived 
u better 


you 


eral reasons for the consistent high quality 
of Jessop’s saw steels 
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rty’s wants; frankness in facing one’s 
own wants; thorough planning and out- 


lining; the establishment of a suitable 
climate; a system of “feed-back” that 
enables a communicator to check for 
understanding. 

+ First, Listen—In the welter of new 
information being presented to com- 
munication-minded management, one 
hilosophy occurs so frequently and in 
s many applications, that it seems to 
sum up the new thought. This is its 
keynote: ; 

To communicate effectively, 
must first of all “listen.” 

This means far more than a sympa- 
thetic ear. It contains one group’s 
demand that you rigorously inspect your 
own motives—that you “listen” to vour- 
gif. In this, the stress is on introspec- 
hon. : 

To another group, it means that you 
should tune up all your “listening” ap- 

ratus—eves, ears, memory, and emo- 
tions. Here the emphasis is on obser- 
yation, awareness. 

You can almost wrap up- AMA’s Ex- 

ecutive Communication course under 
the title “Listening,” if you take the 
broadest sense of the word. 
* Ways to Do It—AMA tells its con- 
ferees to look inside their own minds, 
to “listen” to themselves—not haphaz- 
adly but with method—to get the main 
threads of a thought sorted out. Next, 
AMA insists you get participation from 
others in sharpening the solution or 
communication. This adds new facts 
to those a communicator already has in 
his head. Also, it sets the stage for the 
communication that will follow. 

Management, by the AMA definition, 
is the art and science of getting things 
done through people—thus the empha- 
sis on participation follows naturally. 

“Remember,” one AMA conference 

leader points out, “the higher you get 
in management, the more dependent 
you are on accurate exchange of infor- 
mation.” 
*Getting Results—To wrap up good 
executive communication, you have to 
be pretty good at motivating people and 
measuring the results of your communi- 
cation on them, AMA feels. Measure- 
ment means building-in a feed-back to 
follow up on results, as in the request 
for a report that the Bully president 
slipped into his talk to the general 
manager of the toaster department. 

Motivation is probably the most re- 
cent part of business communication to 
get emphasis. This is where your ability 
to “listen” counts. When you can un- 
derstand what motivates people, you’re 
better able to get across your points. 
You can present your ideas more in the 
lights of their understanding, biases, 
‘bility, ambitions, etc. One way to start 
is by asking yourself: “What does this 


guy want that will help me get what I 
want?” 


you 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





To get into the computer business in 
a big way, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. and Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
have jointly set up in Waltham, Mass., 
the Datamatic Corp., which will turn 
out data-processing devices. M-H owns 
60%, Raytheon 40%, but Datamatic 
will have its own officers and directors. 

° 
Security directors from some 50 U.S. 
companies joined last week in forming 
the American Society for Industrial 
Security. Main purpose of the Society 
is to exchange information and _ set 
standards for plant protection and se- 
curity. Paul Hansen, security chief for 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, is the 
president. 

e 
Profit sharing in big and medium-sized 
companies will be the main theme dis- 
cussed at the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries meeting in New York Apr. 
27. About 500 Eastern U.S. and Cana- 
dian businessmen will attend the forum. 

e 
General Electric’s annual meeting is 
taking on the aspects of a picnic. Last 
week, in Schenectady, there was no 
single building big enough to house the 
3,200 or so of the company’s more than 
300,000 stockholders who showed up. 
GE had to hire an armory for the main 
meeting; for the overflow, it piped the 
proceedings via closed-circuit TV into 
a downtown movie house. Guided tours, 
product displays, and tiers of free box 
lunches kept attendees entertained. 

* 
Robert S. Stevenson has been elected 
president of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
succeeding William A. Roberts who 
died Apr. 12. Stevenson had headed 
the Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 

° 
Electronics deal: Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Corp., Svracuse, has provided 
$2-million in new capital to National 
Co., Inc., up-and-coming Malden 
(Mass.) electronics manufacturer; in 
return, Easy gets $1.1-million in 10- 
vear debentures and a note for $900,- 
000. Joining with Easy in furnishing 
the new capital were: Sid W. Richard- 
son and Perry R. Bass, Fort Worth, 
special situation investors. Significant 
note: Clint W. Murchison, of Dallas, 
Texas, who, with Richardson, financed 
much of Robert R. Young’s N. Y. Cen- 
tral RR control fight, owns a big piece 
of Easy. 


e 
Eastman Kodak Co. announced this 
week plans for a $100,000 fellowship 
program, which will allow 34 physics, 
chemistry, and chemical engineering 
students to go on for advanced degrees 
next vear. 


Why do AaA-1 


companies lease 


machinery 
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Our management records, 
1952 to date show leasing of 
machinery and equipment by | 
AaA-1 companies to be: : 
70% of dollar volume — 
42% of all accounts 


80% repeat orders 














AaA-1l companies were first to recog- 
nize leasing of machinery and equip- 
ment as the best way to free working 
capital for more profitable employment. 


Today, through BLC Lease Plans, man- 
agements of large and small companies 
are increasing production and profits, 
‘without diminishing working capital. 
Rental payments on leased equipment 
are taken out of operating costs. Capi- 
tal structure is not altered. And work- 
ing capital, still free and undimin- 
ished, is available to meet increased 
requirements of additional production. 


Boothe Leasing Corp. offers you a leas- 
ing service whereby you choose the 
equipment you need. BLC purchases it 
for you, from your supplier, at the es- 
tablished price, and places it in your 
plant on flexible lease terms written to 
meet your requirements. 


Advantages of BLC Lease Plans 


Free working capital for more profit- 
able employment. 


Permit expansion of plant capacity 
without change in capital structure. 


Put new machinery and equipment to 
work on a pay-its-way basis. 


Permit a cleaner balance sheet position. 


Permit allocation of equipment costs to 
specific production contracts. 


For full information, write, wire or telephone: 


> 
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465 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
SUtter 1-6409 


A NATIONAL LEASING SERVICE 
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| Luckily for us 


our safe was eracked 


When we checked over its contents 


we discovered a much larger “hidden” loss 
(Typical of what could happen in any office) 


gotten away with thousands of 
dollars of our firm’s money. 

What made this discovery such a 
stroke of luck for us was this: we 
caught it in time. 


When yeggs blew our safe they gave 
it such a heavy charge that our 
accounting records came out of the 
blast in pretty bad shape. 

Our regular bookkeeper was home 


sick at the time, so we had to go 
to work ourselves on the job of 
straightening things out. That’s how 
it happened that we discovered 
some alarming discrepancies — evi- 


Our Blanket Fidelity Coverage 
was sufficient to cover the loss that 
had already occurred. But if we 
had not caught the embezzler when 
we did, we might have suffered 




















dence that a trusted employee had heavily. 


Embezzlement is a common crime. Easy to accomplish. And often 
hard to detect. 

Yet only one employer in ten protects himself against it! 

Are you one of the “unprotected nine”? Think how much safer 
you'd be with a Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond! It covers all your 
employees. Pays you for cash, equipment, or other company prop- 
erty lost as a result of employee dishonesty. 

Details? Call your Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company Agent or your insurance broker. 





Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company... Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Staggering... 


.. . of director elections 
is ruled out in Illinois. Chal. 
lenges may come up in othe, 
states now. 





Last week, th 


Illinois Supreme 
Court ruled that 


taggered election 


corporate direct Ss contrary to ¢ 
state’s constituti The decision yp 
held Louis Wolfson in his Montg: men 
Ward fight—and it could have 
reaching effects business 

The court decided that the 
wav to carrv out the constitution 
guarantee of the right of stockholden 


to cumulative ting 
shareholder votes 
multiplied by the number of director 
to be elected) is { ompanies t 
up a full slate of directors each vex 
Otherwise, said the 
right to a sav in 
to maintain. 


in which ex 
s number of share 


urt, the minorit 


business is harder 


e Precedent— he sion sets a pr 
cedent for simil hallenges of stag 
gered election ther states y 
similar constitutions and statutes. An 


it affects other npanies in Illinois 
that have been staggering their elections 
for years under the disputed law. What 


they will do is not vet certain. But 


a checkup this week revealed no large 
scale packing of gS 

Some companies, such as U.S. Gy 
sum, had anticipated the ruling. I: 


the proxy statement for its innual meet 
ing next month, Gypsum had carefull 
included a statement that all 15 of its 
board members w to be considered 
nominated for reelection if the Supreme 


Court ruled for Wolfson. One of the 
directors is Ward’s Sewell Avery. He 
used to be president of the com 
pany. ‘ 

A lot of other Illinois companies wi 
now have to swing over to full-board 
elections. Prominent are: Diamond T 


Motor Car Co., Armour & Co., Swit 
& Co., Deere & Co., Sunbeam Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Illinois 
Central RR. There are many other 
who now will h to change their 
bylaws. 
e Irritated—Some Chicago observers 
think that the requirement to elect all 
directors every vear_ will bring about 
a shakeup in some of these compamies 
But the general reaction you get from 
the attorneys and officers of the com 
panies involved is one of irritation. 
Herman T. Van Mell, Sunbeams 
secretary and general counsel, thinks 
the furor is a “tempest in a teapot 
and sees the court’s decision as onlt 
“a psychological victory for Wolt- 
son. : 
“In the long run,” he says, “is 
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basically meaningless, because the ma- 
writy of the board makes the decisions. 
" doesn’t make any difference whether 
that majority is one man OF four. If 
management is unsuccessful, the stock- 
holders will throw it out anyhow. 

+ Not Fleeing Yet—None of the com- 
nies in Illinois affected by the change 
;dmitted to BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
that they had definite intentions of 
moving OTF reincorporating somewhere 
else. 
However, one lawyer whose company, 
asa “friend of the court,” submitted a 
pref supporting Ward said: “Every- 
body is considering three alternatives. 
They can proceed in a special meeting 
to elect a board, can wait until the next 
annual meeting, or they can go to 
Delaware or elsewhere.” 

One man commented: “Illinois has 
not been too hot to incorporate in 
under any circumstances because of 
the rigidity of its corporate laws. If 
you're looking for flexibility you have 
got to go to some other state.” A Mont- 
somery Ward lawyer asserted that 
“there won’t be any new incorporations 
in Illinois,” and this sentiment was 
echoed im varying degrees in other 
quarters. 

Most affected companies seem will- 
ing to proceed on the basis of the 
second alternative—to see how things 
go at the next annual meeting. 
*Gloomy—There were a few dire pre- 
dictions. One attorney, whose com- 
pany fought for the constitutionality 
of the staggered election system, said 
that if you make the atmosphere hos- 
tile in a state, a company eventually 
gets out of the state. Michigan was a 
good example, he said, of where “all 
the majors pulled out’’ because of re- 
strictions. 
¢ Fine Line—Of the 13 states that per- 
mit staggered elections, at least eight 
of them besides Illinois—Idaho, Miss- 
our, Montana, Nebraska, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, North Dakota, and West 
Virginia—have laws that may now be 
challenged as contravening constitu- 
tional provisions for cumulative vot- 
ing. 

In not all of these states is the lan- 
guage of the laws as tight as that in 
the Illinois statutes (although the 
lws in Nebraska and North Dakota 
wad almost word-for-word with IIli- 
hols). In others of the 13 states, there 
enough significant difference in the 
language to make observers think that 
lawyers will have to challenge the stat- 
utes’ unconstitutionality from a slightly 
different tack and with new briefs, 
That's because the cleavage be- 
tween constitution and statute is not 
0 sharp or is not on the same basis 
% in Illinois, a legal battleground 
whose constitution, law, and precedent 


were made to order for Wolfson’s 
wyers, 
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Here’s where 
profits 


GROW 
































—here’s where 
they often 


GO 


The sales department usually receives a major portion of 
executive time and attention. That’s as it should be, of course. 
But frequently, this means bookkeeping operations are over- 
looked to a point where serious inroads are made in company 


safety, profits, and efficiency. 


The Todd Methods Study Plan can be a decided advan- 
tage to executives, to the bookkeeping staff and to every 
employee of the company. Take our ABC Payroll Systern, for 
example. It completely controls and safeguards payroll funds. 
It protects employees from loss of pay. It creates good will 
among local merchants and gives the employer an opportun- 
ity to tell his side of the payroll story where it can’t be missed 
—right on the employee’s paycheck stub. 


For detailed information, including case histories of 
companies in your own field who have benefited by an ABC 


Payroll Plan—mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please have your representative 
phone me for an appointment. I’m interested in 
the Todd ABC Payroll System. 


Name of Company. 





Address. City. State___ 





Your Name and Title — 





Phone Number. oe 
BW-4-23 
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RAIL EARNINGS: 


They have been going up 
lately... 
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RAIL STOCKS: 
They've noticed what's 
been happening and have 
soared... 
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To Traders, the Rails Look Good 


(he nation’s railroads are chugging 
along briskly this spring, with what 
looks like a clear track ahead for much 
better annual earnings than in reces- 
sion-hampered 1954. 

Rail recovery became really notice- 
able in the fourth quarter of 1954, as 
it did for general industrial activity. It 
was no flash in the pan; as the upper 
chart shows, net income after taxes of 
the Class I roads apparently was $175- 
million for first-quarter 1955. That's 
mighty close to double the $88-million 
net the year before, when traffic was 
way down for iron ore, coal, coke, steel 
products, and automotive items. 


62 


Earnings, to be sure, haven’t caught 
up with pre-recession 1953, when the 
first-quarter net was $262-million. But 
Wall Streeters say that this year’s divi- 
dends may top last year’s for many 
roads, and should generally hold even. 
¢ Index Soars—Traders and investors in 
railroad shares seem to agree. Under 
pressure of continued buying, Standard 
& Poor’s index of 20 railroad commons 
(lower charts) has finally moved to its 
highest point in 24 years, nearly 64% 
above the 1954 low. 

Street seers are pointing to these 
reasons for bright 1955 hopes: 

Freight loadings for the first six 


months are expected to be 1-million 
cars, or 6%, higher in the 16.4-mil- 
lion cars in first-half 1954. Stepped-up 
steel and auto production are helping 
carloadings this year, in contrast with 
1954 when iron ore loadings, for one, 
were below record set one 
vear earlier. 

Operating revenues aré expected to 
reach something like $9 8-billion for 
the whole year. This increase would be 
only a modest 4.3 1954’s mark 


SS el ard 
IDX 


IDOVE I 
of $9.4-billion, but revenues are still 
being held down by 1954 rate conces 
sions in competitive areas 

Net income for the Class I carners 
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MORE THAN 100,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS are avail- _ bution...lighting units and lamps...ventilating, sig- 


able from Graybar — complete wiring systems for naling, and “intercom” equipment...plus cable, con- 
any industrial need... apparatus for power distri- duit, wiring devices, and tools needed to install them. 


if it’s electrical, you can get it from Graybar 





Send for Your Free Copy, 
TODAY 


This fact-filled booklet ‘‘24 Time- 
and Money-saving Ideas’’ gives 
actual case-history data...dem- 
onstrates conclusively the savings 
possible through improved utili- 
zation of electrical equipment of 
all kinds. Write to the address 
below for your copy. 

For more information relative 
to any electrical installation, 
however, call 

your nearby 
Graybar 

Representa- 
ot tive—he'll be 
* happy to 
serve you. 



















Here are four important reasons why your next order for electrical equipment 
and supplies should read “‘via Graybar.” 
1. Graybar distributes the products.of over 300 of the nation’s leading manu- 
facturers — well-known lines of proved design and construction. 
2. Prices and specifications on all these items are promptly available from 
your local Graybar office or warehouse. 
3. Local stocks of standard electrical items and fast delivery on nonstock 
lines assure on-schedule deliveries for both construction and everyday mainte- 
nance needs... in emergencies, shutdown time can be held to a minimum. 
4. Graybar Specialists in all of the major electrical fields are available for 
consultation on out-of-the-ordinary projects. You can rely on them for careful 
analysis of your requirements and complete impartiality in product recom- 
mendations. 

Make it a point always to call Graybar first — a single source...a single 
responsibility will save you time and money. 





439-24 








GraybaR 


ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 






IN OVER 110 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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you can add energy to your days and 
y years to your normal life span by 
saving yourself the strain of stair 
climbing. People who have been told 
to “take it easy” by their doctors can 
enjoy the convenience of one-story liv- 
ing in any type house. The cost is no 
more than a low-priced car. 


INCLIN-ATOR p QO 





a low-cost installa- 
tion for straight staire 
ways. Operates on house- 
ighting circuit. Folds 
against wall when not 
im use 





€Elevette” can be installed 
in stairwell, closet or corner 
and operates on house-lighting 
circuit. Custom-built to fit space. 
Completely safe for all ages. 





Write for full information and name of nearest dealer 


Trt rt) COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Originators of the simplified home passenger lifts 
2243 Paxton Bivd. Harrisburg, Pa. 








“Saved $7,072.00 
IN ONE YEAR 
since finishing 
Forging Dies with 
VAPOR BLAST 
LIQUID HONING”: 





Vapor Blasting, increased production from 
these connecting rod dies by 20% cut repair 
costs from $10.00 to 60¢ per die, saved cost 
of two men — $7,072.00 per year. 

You, too, may enjoy similar savings with 
Vapor Blast Liquid Honing. Find out about 
it. Write, or make a date with the VB repre- 
sentative for recommendations — and the 
money-saving facts today! 


oN VAPOR BLAST 
MFG., CO. 


3043 W. Atkinson Ave. 





Milwaukee 16, Wis. 









“ . . the managements of the Central, the Pennsy, and 


the New Haven will soon have to begin thinking more of 
their properties and less of force-feeding their income 


4/ 


statements ... 


over the full vear will run around $759- 
million, many Street experts believe. 
That would be 12.6% better than last 
vear’s drab $666-million, though well 
under the glossy nets of $868-million 
in 1953 and $825-million in 1952. 

¢ Good Second—T raders are undiscour- 
aged by the earlier comparisons, per- 
haps because they remember that 1952 
and 1953 set peacetime records. ‘They 
figure that 1955 should be well up 
among the ““good secondary vears’’ since 
World War II, and mav run $115- 
million above the $635-million postwat 
average. 

Ihe trade is looking for further in 
creases in rail prices, as well as for 
boosted dividends. It figures that many 
rail shares are still underpriced, de 
spite the fast Big Board run-up of the 
past few months. Favorite examples 
are Chesapeake & Ohio, which still 
offers buvers a better than 6% vield, 
and New York Central (page 70), whose 
promised $2 this vear would mean a 
>% vield. Other attractive vields— 
based on last vear’s dividend rates, 
which can well be upped in 1955—are 
Southern Pacific 5.2%, Illinois Central 
and Seaboard Air Line 4.9% each, 
Southern Ry. +.8%, and Union Pacific 
and Western Pacific, +.4% apiece. 
¢ Some Doubt—Certainly, the advances 
scored up to now in the rail group are 
much smaller than those of industrjal 
shares generally. But smart Streeters 
still urge much selectivity in picking 
rails to buy. ‘They point to these factors 
of uncertainty: 

e¢ Many wage matters are still un- 
settled, although no big across-the- 
board demands are in sight. Various 
unions are talking welfare benefits and 
prenuum pay arrangements keyed to the 
length of trains, alleged superior skills, 
etc. Granting of even part of these 
points would boost payrolls. 

e Traffic in the second half of the 
vear may not come up to expectations. 
Thus, some statisticians look for an 
casing-off of activity in the automotive 
and building trades, both of which are 
major shippers in their own right and 
have heavy influence on the volume of 
trafic from other industries. 

¢ Basic rail operating costs may 
get into the act. Funds to maintain 
roadway and equipment were cut back 
heavily last year. In reaction, they will 
have to go up at least moderately this 
year for many roads, and quite steeply 
in the East. 
¢ Postponed Costs—The New York 


RAILROAD EARNINGS starts on p, 6) 


Central and the mighty Pennsylvanjg 
system made espe jally deep cuts jp 
maintenance, to keep out of the red lag 
vear. The Central chopped $55.7-mjj 
lion, or 25%, off intenance—in orde 
to show earnings of $9.2-million, com. 
pared with a 1953 net of $35-millioy 
The Pennsv_ tor $94-million. 
29%, bite out of untenance, leaving 
a net of $18.6-m n, against a $389. 
million net in 1953 

lo manv observers, these drastic cuts 
have to mean drastic boosts this year 
One man who holds this view is Rich 
ard F. Mitchell, chairman of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. Mitchel] 
told a Congressional hearing that he 
didn’t see how either the Central or the 
Pennsy could continue to operate prop 
erly without boosting maintenance. 
“Sooner or late he said, “they are 
going to run into trouble. And I be. 
lieve thev will ha to reinstate work 
ers.” 
e New Haven, Too—Some Streeters 
believe that a similar situation exists at 


the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
where Patrick B. McGinnis last vear 


wrested control from the _ interests 
headed by Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr 
Chere’s a fairly widespread feeling in 


the Street that the managements of the 
Central, the Pennsy, and the New Hz 
ven will soon “have to begin thinking 
more of their properties, and less of 
force-feeding their income statements 
at the expense of maintenance.” Cynics 
add that this change of policy may 
start when annual meetings are over. 
¢ Dividends—Quite a few roads should 
be able to hike their dividends this vear, 


if net earnings should reach $750-mil 
lion. The experts point out that current 
dividends would be less than 60% of 
that sum. 

Wall Streeters citing a number 
of non-Eastern roads as likely candi 
dates for dividend increases before the 
vear is over. Prominent among these 


are the Southern, Seaboard Air Line, 
Union Pacific, Western Pacific, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, and Kan- 
sas City Southern 


A factor in the improved rail outlook, 
incidentally, is the report of President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on 


Transportation, made public this week 
The report urges fewer government 
controls in the transportation field. The 
Street feels such a move would help 
the roads compete with motor trucks, 
air lines, and waterways for the avail- 
able freight and passenger business. 
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: The 1954 Billion Dollar Club 


ASSETS AS OF 


} IN ASSETS: 


Bell Telephone System ........... 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) ......-.- 
General Motors Corp. ...........-- 
ee Le eee eee 
Pennsylvania R.R. ..........----- 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......... 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) .......... 
Serre eee 
oi Gaeinakanaee ssid mae’ 
Southern Pacific System .......... 
New York Central R.R. ........... 
Ee eee ee 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. .... 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ........ 
ee Se 


Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) ......... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........... 
Consolidated Edison Co. (N.Y.) ... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. ... 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ........... 


IE ME og ws cisinis cacenenae 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. .........-. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. ..... 
NN oct satan ced + e%0ne 


Commonwealth Edison Co. ........ 
EE sc icseccnseree cd 
ES ere 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ........... 
MONEE EO, oc ccc ccccsscess 
II 5:6 6:4 06:0 Sinss-eairene 
American Gas & Electric System. . 


ee a ee eee et ee 


ws A 


IN SALES: 





General Motors Corp. ........... 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) .......... 
Bell Telephone System ........... 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. .. 
SIGIIOI, o in cceccnscvcdece 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. ........... 
General Electric Co. ............ 
NS cis 0.6, a Bis wane OS 
waa ca da weeewne nie 
TN a dc. 4ot a haeeebesee 


REG 


Safeway Stores, Inc. ............. 
| E. 1. du Pont de Nerours & Co. .... 
Sc xcga tiene kh hacasaa > 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ............. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........... 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. ...... 
Socony-Vactum Oil Co. .......... 
CN wisi ss bates envio 
SR kod sdreas ud dso wr e.ao's 
National Dairy Products .......... 


Standard Oi! (Calif.) ............ 
ER Asie acne i araiinn 
SS en 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ......... 
American Tobacco Co. .......... * 


@Boeing Airplane Co. .......... 
@Sinclair Oil Corp. ........... ‘ 
PE, cccrnacsesecsece e 


E—Business Week Estimate 


@New member 


@Does not report sales, but is in billion class. 
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Dec. 31, 1954 Dec. 31, 1946 
(in millions of dollars) 
$12,850 $5,156 
6,615 2,660 
6,021 1,983 
3,539 2,004 
2,456 2,180 
2,257 1,135 
2,199 1,066 
E2,000 880 
1,996 936 
1,986 1,624 
1,974 1,698 
1,969 722 
1,946 965 
1,786 991 
1,692 857 
1,678 785 
1,613 891 
1,542 1,173 
1,485 1,219 
1,470 460 
1,386 1,207 
1,329 503 
1,274 1,156 
1,252 439 
1,245 591 
1,188 949 
1,187 485 
1,102 474 
1,093 332 
1,067 859 
1,035 390 
1,035 589 
SALES OR REVENUES 
1954 1946 
(in millions of dollars) 
$9,824 $1,963 
5,661 1,622 
4,784 2,094 
£4,000 1,435 
3,241 1,496 
2,965 1,045 
2,959 679 
2,511 1,308 
2,072 870 
2,056 1,184 
1,814 847 
1,709 662 
1,705 562 
1,660 651 
1,657 788 
1,631 378 
1,609 761 
1,574 587 
1,312 443 
1,210 742 
1,113 373 
1,109 574 
1,107 677 
1,090 617 
1,069 859 
1,033 14 
1,021 376 
® ® 


% GROWTH 

SINCE 1946 
149.2 
148.7 
203.6 
176.6 
12.7 


98.8 
106.3 
127.3 
113.2 

22.3 


16.3 
172.7 
101.7 

80.2 

97.4 


113.8 
81.0 
31.5 
21.8 

219.6 


14.8 
164.2 
10.2 
185.2 
110.7 


25.2 
144.7 
132.5 
229.2 

24.2 
165.4 

Fat 


% GROWTH 

SINCE 1946 
400.5 
249.0 
128.5 
178.7 
116.6 


183.7 
335.8 
92.0 
138.2 
73.6 


114.2 
158.2 
203.4 
155.0 
110.3 


331.5 
111.4 
168.1 
196.2 

63.1 


198.4 
93.2 
63.5 
76.7 
24.4 


171.5 
1) 
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Here is a new photocopy system so 
simple, adaptable and compact it can be 
used as standard office equipment. 


Designed by Peerless to operate with 
famous ‘‘Bright-Light’’ papers, it gives 
perfect black-and-white copies of any 
original in any bright office light; even 
when fluorescents are used. 

Anyone can operate this new photocopy 
system. Controls are simple, settings are 
not critical. A new rheostat gives step- 
less control of light density. An oversized 
fluorescent tube spreads the light evenly, 
eliminates darkened areas at the edges 
of even the widest copies. And anyone 
can maintain the new Dri-Stat All normal 
maintenance can be done without toois. 


Get additional information on this suc- 
cessful and practical photocopy system 
that will operate in four or five times as 
much light as other photo transfer proc- 
esses. It will reduce your clerical costs 
and increase your office efficiency. Write 
to Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- 
ham, Long Island, New York, or call your 
nearest Peerless distributor. 


PEERLESS 





Sc 
DRI-STAT 










































Whether you move materials from car to truck, from mine to tipple, or from 
point A to point B — a Barber-Greene conveyor can do it faster and cheaper. : 


te 
-* 


6G 8 MERIC % 





In only 45 minutes a Barber-Greene 
Car Unloader and Portable Conveyor 
empties coal, sand, gravel or other 
bulk material from a hopper car... 
loads it into trucks or stockpiles it. 
The entire operation is virtually auto- 
matic ... requires only one man. 


This remarkable team can go any- 
where. Both conveyor and unloader 


are mounted on pneumatic tires for 
fast towing at road speeds. On the 
job the unloader is easy to spot, can 
be installed over or under the rails. 


The Barber-Greene unloader-convey- 
or team releases slower, more expen- 
sive equipment frequently tied up in 
unloading work. For information 


without obligation, write . . . 
55-14-T 


AURORA, 









CONVEYORS * LOADERS * 
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ILLINOIS, 


DITCHERS * 


U.S.A. 


ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 





Discount Boost 


The Federal Reserve's 
long-expected move hardly 
caused a ripple. Prime rate js 
unlikely to rise soon. 


When the Fede Reserv 
capped a week of rising interest rate 
by upping the discount rate (BW —Ap, 


recentl 


6'55,p17), some customers of Ney 
York’s big commercial banks began t 
shift about uneasil They had seen 


the earlier signs of tightening in the 
short-term money market becoming 
even stronger in the last fortnight; two 
rises in the commercial paper rate, and 
an 18-month high in the rate on Treas. 
utv bills. Now they feared that the 
Fed’s action would mean a hike in the 
prime rate for col ite bank borrow- 
ings and a subsequent upshift in the 
whole scale of bank rates 

Bankers’ views 
somewhat, howe With _ business 
loans in their usual seasonal decline- 
off $139-million last week, for instance 
—and not expected to pick up until July, 
there’s small chance that the prime rate 
will be raised now. If credit continues 
tighter and demand for money picks up 
later in the summer, a hike in the prime 
rate is practically a certainty 
¢ Room to Move—The prime rate now 
stands at 3%, where it has been since 
March, 1954, when it was moved down 
from 34%. The average rate on short 
term loans at New York banks is around 
34% so the discount rate hike from 
14% to 13% still leaves the bankers 
room to move around. Actually, the 
bankers seem to regard the rise in the 
discount rate much as Wall Streeters 
regarded the Fed’s earlier action in ras 
ing stock market margin requirements- 
as a psychological warning to watch 
lending closely, espe ially mortgage and 
consumer credit, which have risen the 
furthest since the beginning of the 
vear. 

The effects of the Fed’s action m 
upping the discount rate were hard to 
see in the securities markets. That's 
1 Street had long 
e. Bond prices, 
ving lower nearly all 


Imed_ their fears 


largely because W 
anticipated the m 
which had been m 
vear, continued to ease off without any 
acceleration after the announcement 
Government bonds continued to trade 
near their lows for the vear, but again 
there was no precipitous drop when 
the news broke. Last week’s big new 
$112-million local housing bond issue 
(page 67) was not unsettled by the news, 
and has been moving into investors 
hands more quickly than preceding 1s 
sues. The stock market was strong m 
the face of the news (page 144), 4 
most investors took it more as 4a long 
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foreseen warning than an actual slap 
at credit levels. 

+ Brokers’ Loans—While the stock mar- 
ket showed no nervousness over the 
Fed’s action, some bankers intimated 
that maybe it should have. They say 
that while the prime rate for commer- 
cial borrowers may stay where it is, rates 
on brokers’ loans might well be pushed 
upward. The reason for this is that 
while commercial loans have been tail- 
ing off lately, brokers’ loans just topped 
the $2-billion mark for the first time 
in a quarter of a century. At the end 
of March, there were $2.1-billion out- 
standing against $1.2-billion a year 
earlier. Net debit balances of customers 
of member firms were $2.7-billion at 
the end of March, or some $48-million 
higher than a scant month ago. And 
customer’s free credit balance declined 
some $40-million to slightly more than 
S|-billion in the same period. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Mutual fund shares found their biggest 
1954 market in California. The Na- 
tional Assn. of Investment Companics 
reports that the state accounted for 
$158-million, or 17.2%, of the trade's 
$921.5-million sales of new shares. 
Other leaders: New York $152.2-mil- 
lion (13.6%); Pennsylvania $59.6-mil- 


lion (6.5%); Illinois $50.8-million 
(5.5%); Massachusetts $44.9-million 
(4.9%). 


e 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. plans to bolster 
its cash resources by a second move in 
addition to the upcoming sale of 
$191.7-million 25-year 33% convertible 
debenture (BW—Apr.16’55,p119). It 
will dispose of its 400,000 shares of 
common stock in Rheem Mfg. Co., 
maker of steel cylinders, heaters, dryers, 
etc. That’s around $16-million at to- 
day’s market level of the shares. 
eo 

Not all first-quarter earnings topped the 
1954 period. Thus Avco Mfg. Co. re- 
ports a 29% drop in sales, with net in- 
come down 66%, for the quarter ended 
in February. It blamed a drop in de- 
fense work, and competitive conditions 
m consumer markets. And Admiral 
Corp.’s sales were off 13%, earnings 
off 65%, due to reduced military pro- 
duction. 


. 

Another $112-million of local housing 
authority bonds was auctioned off last 
week. This, with the $118-million sold 
in mid-January, raises to $1.7-billion 
the total of issues sponsored by the 
Public Housing Authority since 1951. 
W ith interest rates generally tightening, 
the interest cost of the latest issue av- 
craged around 2.42%, compared with 
34% in January. 
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Blyth €& Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody &¥ Co. 
Lazard Fréres €# Co. 

Union Securities Corporation 
Wertheim & Co. 


April 14, 1955. 


This annou t is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$15,000,000 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


35%4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due April 1, 1975 


Convertible into Common Stock at $40 per share 


Price 102%2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
Eastman, Dillon €? Co. Goldman, Sachs €% Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone &¥ Webster Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. 
A. G. Becker EF Co. 


ncorporated 


Bear, Stearns €9 Co. 
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NEWS 


each month of the 
Canadian economy 


Monthly, the B of M’s Business Review re- 

ports and interprets for you Canadian eco- 

nomic news and trends. To receive copies 

as they are published, write any U.S. office 
if or Head Office, Montreal. 





TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


Bank OF MonTREAL 
Canadas First Sank Coast-to- Coast 

New York - --64 Wall Street San Francisco - - - 333 California Street 

CHICAGO: Special Representative'’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


625 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2,500,000,000 
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ROAD 





Put your faith in— 
put your freight on— 
this modern railroad! 




















100% diesel and electric power. 
Modern “‘push button”’ classifica- 
tion yards at both Milwaukee and 
Chicago. New tools for mainte- 
nance of equipment and roadway. 

It all adds up to performance 
you can put your faith in. Prove 
it for yourself by calling your 
nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 


Faith comes from proved perform- 
ance. When it’s a matter of mov- 
ing freight with safety and dis- 
patch, The Milwaukee Road, with 
its able personnel and modern fa- 
cilities, has proved itself. 

The Milwaukee has what it 
takes to deliver dependable serv- 
ice under all conditions. 


ROUTE OF THE SUPER DOME HIAWATHAS 
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industrial Sites 


lf you are looking for a site 
fer your business, ask us. We 
have many desirable locations. . 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Headquarters: Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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authorization bill for a toll highway 
tunnel through the mountains. John- 
«on threatened to recall the legislature 
immediately in special session if the 
pill stayed buried in committee. 

The exact site for the tunnel has still 
not been picked. But the hope is that 
it will be soon, and that work will be 
under way before the end of the year. 

Although a railroad tunnel—the 
famed Moffat—was built through the 
Divide in 1927, the lowest highway 
pass has been at 11,000 ft. What 
spurred Johnson into action was the 
President’s highway program, which has 
the interstate road net running west to 
Denver, then skirting the mountains 
through New Mexico or Wyoming. 
Johnson wants a cross-Colorado high- 
wav, and the tunnel, he feels, is his 
main hope for getting it. 


Planes or Rockets? 
MILWAUKEE-It looks as if Mil- 


waukee’s “downtown” airport, Mait- 
hnd Field, may give way to a Nike 
rocket-launching site. 

Right now the decision is up to 
Washington. After months of wran- 
gling among governmental and civic 
groups, the Milwaukee Common Coun- 
cil nally voted to abandon the field to 
Nike for one of the eight sites proposed 
by the Army to ring Milwaukee. How- 
ever, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion wants the field kept in operation. 
So the decision has been tossed to 
the Air Coordinating Committee, the 
joint civil-military policy group. 

Maitland, which takes up 28 acres on 
Lake Michigan about one mile from the 
heart of the business district, was built 
in 1948 as a joint city-state-federal proj- 
ect. Used mainly for small planes, it 
has never lived up to traffic expecta- 
tions. The city agreed to operate the 
field until 1958, and a private firm has 
been running it under lease. 


Maryland Digs 

BALTIMORE — Groundbreaking 
was slated this week on the biggest 
public works project in Maryland's his- 
tory—the $140-million Patapsco Tunnel 
across Baltimore’s harbor. 

The project, which involves a 6,300- 
ft. twin-tube tunnel, 61 highway 
bridges, and 134 miles of limited access 
cxpressway, is scheduled for completion 
by December, 1957. Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp. was low bidder for the 
tunnel and shaft parts of the job. Its 
designation, however, kicked up a storm 
of protests from local companies, and 
the upshot has been that Merritt-Chap- 
man has had to subcontract much of 
the work to Baltimore-area companies. 
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John A. Lauck, vice president-engineering at Pesco, tells how: 


Pesco put on the pressure 
fo improve pump performance 


“High pressure has always been a problem for conventional gear-type 
hydraulic pumps .. . it causes internal leakage which cuts down efficiency 
and accelerates wear which shortens pump life. 

“This simplified diagram shows why high pressure doesn’t restrict the 
efficient operation of Pesco Hydraulic Pumps. You can see how we use pump 
discharge pressure to maintain minimum end clearance between gears and 
bearings. We call this ‘Pressure Loading’. . . and it makes possible new pump 
performance and maximum volumetric efficiency throughout a long serv- 
ice life.” 

Today, Pesco “‘Pressure Loaded”’ Hydraulic Pumps serve industry in many, 
varied applications at pressures to 4,000 pounds per square inch, And Pesco 
“Pressure Loaded” Fuel Pumps meet the ever-higher pressures demanded by 
jet aircraft. 

If your products—industrial, agricultural, marine or aircraft—use hydraulic 
power or controlled fuel flow, take advantage of the better performance resulting 
from “Pressure Loading”, an exclusive feature of Pesco pumps. For further 
information, call in a Pesco sales engineer... or write today for an informative 
brochure on Pesco products. 


PESCO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


24700 NORTH MILES ROAD ° BEDFORD, OHIO 











AS ENGINEER Perlman has no trouble 


understanding technical problems—such as 
the testing of the quality of diesel oil. 


AS SALESMAN he chats with a customer 
in his private car. Perlman’s manner often 
is deceptively lackadaisical. 


AS INSPECTOR Perlman operates by lis- 
tening and watching. But when a decision 
is to be made, he wastes no time. 
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Alfred E. Perlman (pictures) will soon celebrate 
his first anniversary as president of the New York 
Central. In the 11 months since Robert R. Young 
gained control of the road, Perlman has been 
studying operations and seeking ways to cut costs. 
Much of his research takes him out on the road. 


Whats Happening 
To the N.Y. Central 


Alfred E. Perlman (pictures), the 
man Robert R. Young picked to run 
the New York Central RR, has a repu- 
tation as a top operating man. Even 
as former executive vice-president of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
RR, Perlman was closely concerned 
with detailed operating problems. Now, 
as president of the Central, he still en- 
joys traveling and inspecting out on the 
road. Perlman is the man Young 
counts on to help him build an empire 
out of the mainline railroad track, and, 
says Perlman, “If the darn thing is a 
flop, you can blame me.” 

Young, the dapper, ambitious 58- 
vear-old investor, doesn’t claim to be 
a student of detailed railroad opera- 
tions, and lately he has been shrewd 
enough to leave to others, his subordi- 
nates, the evervday problems of rail- 
roading. 
¢ Young Empire—Last June 1+, Young 
through the Alleghany Corp. got the 
makings of an empire—the New York 
Central RR. The System, as it is 
called, encompasses some 88 subsidi- 
aries controlled by or afhliated with the 
New York Central RR Co. The Sys- 
tem straddles the richest concentration 
of factories in the nation, takes in 1] 
states, and even extends through two 
of Canada’s richest provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario. Its main trunk, a unique 
water-level route that runs along the 
Hudson River, Mohawk River, Erie 
Canal, and Lake Erie, stretches from 
Park Avenue in New York City to 
Chicago. Its tradition dates back to 
1831 in the earliest days of railroad 
construction. The fortunes that have 
found the road attractive include Van- 
derbilt and Morgan. 

Within the System today, vou have 
the Michigan Central, the Big Four 
(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. Co.), Boston & Albany, and 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—to mention a 
few of the subsidiaries. Ownership is 
complicated, with subsidiaries, in turn, 
owning other subsidiaries. For exam- 
ple, the Indiana Harbor Belt RR, which 
serves about 500 companies in the Chi- 


cago area, is 30% Central-owned, 30% 
Michigan Cent 20% Chicago, Mik 
waukee, and 2 Chicago & North 
Western. 


1. Problems Equal Size 


Che Central isic_ problems are a 
big as its size. ‘That means they ag 
about as big as railroad in the coun 
try. Only the Pennsvlvania has mog 
assets than the Central’s $2-billion, and 
only the Pennsy could top its $70% 
million revenue last vear. To some 
degree, the Central’s problems ag 
standard ailments of the _ industry, 
Like other roads, the Central has been 
losing potential traffic to cars, buses 
trucks, and airlin for over 20 veary 
Operating costs up sharply, too. 

Over the past 25 vears, the Central 
has been noticea ineffectual in meet 
ing its over-sized problems. Betweem 
1929 and 1933, the road’s operating 
revenue sank mm $590-million to 
$283-million—a drop. In 1932 
1933, 1934, 1938, the road ran 
at a large deficit, and its debts piled 
higher and high 
e War Prosperity—Like most other 
roads, its earnings bulged during World 
War II, but in the peacetime yeag 
since 1929, it has never made much 
money. It has 1 host of excuses. 
Outside the Northeast, industrial 
location and insion have greatly 
helped rail revenues. Most non-Eastem 
roads also have longer freight hauls 
than the Cent thus making them 
less vulnerable truck competition 
and sparing the: m heavy termina 
costs. Few roads in other regions are 
saddled with the Central's high-volume 
low-tariff commuter t 
branch service. But in the last quarte 
centurv, the Central failed to capitalize 
on the advantages of the local concen- 
tration of indust1 And it fell behind 
many of its competitors in modernizing 
its plant and equipment. 
¢ Culprit—Railroaders generally agree 
that the Central’s drab record stemme¢ 
from weak management. In 194/, 


and 


business or its 
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Young—then chairman of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio—tried to gain control 
of the Central, but failed to get the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In August, 1952, William White 
took office as the Central’s president. 
Observers agree that he could not com- 
pletely reshape a road so long bogged 
down in a stalemate in 21 months— 
particularly when five of those months 
were devoted to a winner-take-all proxy 
fight. 
* Too Late--White, hampered by a lack 
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of cash resources, made only a begin- 
ning. He modified the Central’s bu- 
reaucratic, hidebound methods of man- 
agement. He put life into employee 
morale. He promoted people from 
within, brought in some experts from 
the outside. In many places along the 
road he substituted mechanical equip- 
ment for inefficient hand labor. He 
updated many of the road’s repair 
facilities and made a stab at revamp- 
ing the road’s out-of-date yards so they 
could handle longer, diesel-powered 
freight trains. 


The Central’s best peacetime record 


in 25 years was made under White 
when it cleared $34-million in 1953—a 
3.12% return on net investment. 
Clearly, White’s short-lived tenur« 
as president was no reflection on his 
abilities or on those of his staff. Of the 
15 top officers in the Central today, 
seven are holdovers from his regime. 
Last year the Central changed hands 
at the top and seated a new board 
of directors solely because Robert 
Young felt that the year 1954 would 
be a good time to try again. White 
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A New Concept in busway systems 
that obsoletes all other methods of 
carrying current. 


@ Low Voltage drop in PLUG- 
iy AND FEEDER TYPES 


High Short Circuit strength in PLUG-IN 
AND FEEDER TYPES 


ONE FLEXIBLE FITTING makes elbows, 
offsets—simplifies engineering and elim- 
inates costly delays. 


COMPLETE SAFETY because live bus 
“bars at plug outlets and live connections 


in plugs are eliminated. 


fla St 


ELECTRICAL SWITCHGEAR 





Fast-growing Dallas 
Financial Institution Likes 


Air Conditioning 


The Oak Cliff Savings & Loan Assoc. 
started eight years ago with $35,000— 
now has resources of $30,000,000. Its 
new building at Bishop and Center Streets 
is among the finest in Dallas. (Architects: 
Prinz & Brooks) 

The entire structure, including the 
lobby, conference and accounting areas, 
community room and lounge, is air con- 


ditioned with two 40-hp. Frick “ECLIPSE” 
compressors. 

When you want the ultimate in quality 
and dependability . . . whether for air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, ice making or 
quick freezing . . . specify FRICK. Get quo- 
tations now on the equipment you need: 
Branch Offices and Distributors in principal 
cities, the world over. 

DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
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happened to be president in the wrong 
vecar. 


ll. New Regime 


rhree weeks before the tcmpestuogg 
annual meeting on May 26, Young ing 
vited Alfred E. Perlman, 52-vearolg 
executive vice-president of the Denvyeg 
& Rio Grande RR and a man well 
1egarded in railroad circles, to become 
the Central’s president if Young should 
win. Perlman first met Young on May 
25; three weeks later, Perlman moved 
into White’s office. His $100,000 sal. 
ary was almost double the $52,000 hem 
had been drawing Denver 

What Perlman found was a railroad 
certainly better than, but not radically 
different from, the one White had im 
herited. In plain statistics, it had over 
10,000 miles of main track, 839 steam 
engines, 1,821 diesels, 125 electric em 
gines, 135,640 freight cars, 4,557 pag 
senger cars, and about 10,000 regulag 
freight customers i 
e In the Red—The immediate problem 
was a downswing in freight business ig 
the first half of the vear. Other road 
were in about the e situation. “The 
second dav I was here we were $7-mik@ 
lion in the red,” Perlman says. 

The Young-Perlman team began lay 
ing off employees and slashing mainte. 
nance expenses. These cutbacks com§ 
tinued through t fall and winter 
I'he number of employees dropped from 
88,466 in Mav to 76,733 in December. 
In the same period the maintenance-ok 
wav ratio (percentage of expense to gross 
revenue) slid from 16.57 to 9.84; main 
tenance-of-equipment ratio, from 21.04 
to 14.45. 

By December so, Alleghanv held 
a one-half interest in 600,000 shares 
of Central stock and an_ undivided 
ownership of 279,400. Young and Al 
lan P. Kirby, Alleghany president and 
Central director, together owned 400; 
300 shares. All told, the three parties 
—Alleghany, Young, and Kirby—held 
about 20% of the voting rights. Since 
the proxy fight, Alleghany has steadily 
bought more and more Central stock. 
Over a vear ago, in February, 1954, the 
Central’s market price jumped five 
points from 20 t 5 from the impetus 
of an impending xv contest. Now, 
after a slow climb during the past vear, 
the price is touching 40. 
e Criticism—Young’s opponents have 
accused him of milking the road. Theit 
most potent argument is the severe cut 
back in maintenance. They say that 
on July 14, 1954, the Central cut off all 
maintenance of tracks, except for spot 
repairs, and whittled road crews down 
to the winter skeleton force. They 
claim that Young has not kept diesels 
or cars in good running condition. — 

Wall Streeters will tell you the Cen- 
tral’s stock is overpriced, that Youngs 
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We've wired the little red schoolhouse for SOUND 


The American schoolhouse isn’t little any more. 
And its need for fast intercommunication has 
grown as rapidly as its rooms and its enrollment. 

Yesterday’s “communication” was pretty much 
limited to teachers sending pupils scurrying on 
errands. Today, anyone in the school, from class 
president to principal, can man the mike—super- 
vise high fidelity record-playing—wse the network 
of intercom telephones—or send and direct pro- 
grams and announcements to any or all of 60 sta- 
tions! 

School assemblies no longer mean a mad rush to 
the auditorium; instead, a thousand children sit in 


their rooms and listen. High fidelity radio pro- 
grams and recorded music, announcements, and 
television educational features can be received in 
every room or in any selected few. And the ad- 
vantages of such a service in fire drills or in Civil 
Defense practice is both obvious and imperative. 

We make these systems. We have them in serv- 
ice from coast to coast. Their engineering may 
seem complex to the layman. It’s just second nature 
to this pioneering company which has been in the 
forefront of communications since the days of 
McGuffey’s Reader! We would welcome inquiries 
concerning your problems. 


$6 us ® 
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‘ Telephones and Radios and “Panoramic —_ Office Electronic Carillons 
Young § : 0 € son Central Office High Fidelity Television Intercom for Churches and 
a XY@® Dial Equipment Radio- SPhonogrephs Receivers Equipment Public Buildings 
23, 1955 Rochester 3, New York AND MANY OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 




























































NEW HOIST BOOSTS 
PRODUCTION ECONOMY 


Here is the Series “‘600” ‘Load Lifter’ — the new heavy-duty elec- 
tric hoist for loads up to 1 ton. Power and durability .. . safety-first 
construction... wire rope and push-button control... push-type 
all help make 





trolley, hook or lug suspension interchangeable 
the Series “600” ‘Load Lifter’ a big money-saver wherever tough 
small load handling is vital to production efficiency. 

Special aluminum alloy frame and covers combine lightness with 
great strength and shock resistance. Motor and controller are 
heavy-duty type. 24 volts at the push button for extra safety. 
Accurate load control with double braking system. Spur gearing 
is alloy steel with machine-shaved teeth. Antifriction bearings 
assure smooth operation. Capacities % and 1 ton. 


Get complete details about the new Series “600” ‘Load Lifter’ from 
your nearby “Shaw-Box” distributor or write us for Bulletin 408. 


Load Lift sx HOISTS 








ni MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
HMI? MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


as Builders of "Shaw-Box"’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, 'Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, 
"Hancock' Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 
and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 











decision in favor of $2 yearly diyi. 


dend is as ridicul is his speculation 
about a $7 to $10 dividend in five to ]9 
years. One analyst pretty well sums 


up the feeling: “Young wants to mp 
the value of the stock up for the annyg] 
meeting so he ca it through those 
stock options.” 

¢ Support—Young’s supporters have 
called the cutbacks “economies.” [py 
fact, men like Thomas J. Deegan, Jr, 
Young’s arch admirer, and Perlman’s 
right-hand assistant, are the first to 
admit cutbacks and, in the next sep. 
tence, lambaste the inefficiencies of 


the Central’s past regimes. They say 
that modern techniques of good bus:- 
ness management e never been ap 
plied to the Centr ; 

“We're trving t ry Out mainte. 


thought out and 
ise of equipment,” 
operations vice- 
When the sherif’s 
vou start econo- 


nance that is careful 
make more effecti' 
Karl A. Borntrage 
president, says 
knocking on the 
mizing, don’t y Ernest Nicker 
son, passenger resident, puts the 
new policy in th terms: “We're tr- 
ing to do the necessary things more 
cfhciently.” 

Neutral observe few as they are 
hesitate to damn or praise. You can 
pare down the payroll, physicak plant, 
and maintenance good deal with- 
out hurting the Central, thev say. But 
if the cutbacks are made in a hit-or- 
miss fashion just to boost the road's 
income statement, the ill effects won't 
show up for at least two or three years. 

Around New York City, the proxy 
fight has never quite died down. Com 
yncluded that oc- 
of electric engines 
reveal Young for 
ters on the West 


muters have hastil 
casional breakdow1 
on the Harlem D 
what he is. Con 
Shore line have hooted that the Cen- 
tral is not plaving fair in requesting dis- 
continuance of passenger service (BW- 
Jan.22’55,p1 38) 


lll. Parallel Policies 


In point of fact, there has been con 
siderable continuity at the operating 
level between White’s policies and 
Perlman’s. The Young-Perlman group 
assigns small credit to White for mak- 
ing their job easier. But everyone m 
the present management, excepting 
Young—who tenaciously. rates Gustav 
Metzman, White’s predecessor, the bet 
ter man—privately admits the Centr 
owes White a sizable debt for starting 
the ball rolling on many improvements 

In 1953. the Central was studying 
the possibility of taking up sections 
of its mainline track and, at the time 
of the proxy fight, had a tentative plan 
for reducing the four-track mainline, the 
glory of the Vanderbilts, to three tracks. 
Under Perlman, the line will be grad- 
ually cut back to two tracks, thereby 
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Cogs, cams, sprockets, shafts—countless precision-machined 
parts—flow by the millions from high-speed screw machines. This 
automatic machining, in the screw machine industry, is the key to 


aoa : . z faster and better production in many other industries. 

ies and § iJ Automobiles, sewing machines, business machines—nearly all 

n group § en _ types of mechanical products—owe their smooth operation to 

for mak- 3 . unseen machined parts. Only automatic screw machines can pro- 

ae . duce these parts fast enough, and uniformly enough. In most 
Gustav -. 2 operations the metal bar stock is free-cutting, cold-finished steel. 
the bet’ § 4 J&L supplies cold-finished steels with the uniform quality and 
Centra’ § ‘ machinability so essential to faster and better production, both in 
starting | ‘ . the screw machine industry and in the industries which use 
ements. J A . ‘ * 

studying | machined parts in assembling their finished products. 

sections ¢ 

rete Sones ¢ Laughlin 

ster : STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 

e tracks. Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Tin Plate * Tubular Products ® Plates, 


be grad- Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars *¢ Cold Drawn Bars * Wire and Wire Products ° Alloy 
thereby : Products ¢ Electricweld Tubing * Wire Rope Steel Containers * Coal Chemicals 
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Look toJ & L... for the steels that work for modern industry 

























Designed for 


Do tistslestess! 


Wes tatee ae) 


| Prastitastess 





| a things are destined for a niche in history. Modern 
buildings, for instance. They are distinctively designed with 


future expansion in mina. 


Vatil recent years, this was not true of machine tools. They 
were doomed toa short productive life and quick obsolescence. 
The theory was that when production demands increased, you 
simply added another machine to the assembly line. You in- 
creased production, all right, but you also increased the man- 


power, the number of rejects and the amount of scrap. 


Now. there's a new breed of machine tools. Heavy-Duty, 
High-Speed Hobbers and Threading Machines designed by 
Lees-Bradner with the future in mind. These machines 
have a built-in capacity for changing requirements. 
Their useful life has been greatly extended and they 


are faster and more accurate... automatically. 


Why not call your Lees- Bradner representative for 


the full story on these machines with a future! 


LEES-BRAONER MODEL 7 TYPE HD 
SINGLE SPINDLE HOBBING MACHINE 


























CRI-DAN 
SH SPLINE HOBBER 7-A ROTARY HOBBERS THREADING MACHINES HT THREAD MILLER 12-5 HOBBER 
1F YOU THREAD OR HOB...GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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saving the Central from $600 to $] 29 
per mile annuall 

The Central’s passenger deficit. 
$52.4-million in 1953, for example- 
has been a long-standing headache, ] 




















































fight this, White in 1953 pruned yp 
profitable servic representing ove 
2.7-million train uiles o1 an annua 
basis. He also speeded up running 
times, set up automatic ticket and re 
ervation service nd introduced gy 
cial fare rates. In the past vear, Pe 
man has broadened these devices 

e Piggybacks Out—In January, 1954 
the Central was all set to begin large 
scale piggyback ice. It had co 
sidered buying easing trailers; later 
after much debate and study, it decided 
to work directly th the truckers, “If 
you can’t beat join “em,” Arthur 
E. Baylis, freight vice-president, who 
laid the groundwork, puts it. The ; 
Central had 47 truckers signed as cy & 
tomers, approval from the board of & 
directors, and plans for building speci § 
piggyback terminals when, in eal & 
March, the management turned thumbs 
down. 

Perlman, wh became president, 
decided to delay sovback and, instead. 
ballyhooed the Central’s new fast 
freight trains, though piggyback § 
and fast freights two different, unre 
lated services. H er, he savs that the 
Central in the near future will go into 
trucking operati ind that a sub 
stantial investment will be made for 
trucks for rout territories of spare 
traffic. 

IV. Dollar Is King 

Just these th ispects—ripping up & 
mainline track, stopping West Shore 
service, and delaying piggyback—are an 
indication of th 1otives behind to 
day’s policy-making in the Central. TI 
dollar is foremost. If there is duplic 
tion of facilities, the facilities should be 
cut out or con lated. If a service 
doesn’t pay for itself, it should be 
dropped. If a facility or service 
looks attractive, it should be installed, 
as long as it prove mmediately profit 
able in terms of money or prestigt 
Thus, you find the Central forgetting 1 
piggvback momentarily while publicw- 
ing a new, lightweight train costing 
“under a million dollars” (BW —Apr 
2’55,p25). You al find the Central 
talking about pl to use all diesels 
round the clock, to centralize diese 
repairs, and to co Jlidate several vards 


into one. 

¢ On the Line—It has always been eas} 
for Central’s management to dismiss Its 
inefficiencies as byproduct of com 
plexity. The Central, like any railroad, 
at bottom, is a moving company. Its 
job is to carry almost anything-steel, 
coal, people, livestock, chemicals, vege 
tables, baggage, mail—anywhere ove! 
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you FURNISH THE PRINT, WE’LL FURNISH THE PART 
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should be 
. td be This contact block—for an electronic device—illustrates The customer supplied the blueprint; Synthane Cor- 
eae the rising demand for materials with many properties poration did the rest—first producing the proper grade of 
astalled in combination. High dielectric strength, mechanical material and then fabricating—accurately and without 
ch profit strength and dimensional stability are essential for the waste or delay. 
prestige. application; accurate machining is a must for proper The more than 33 grades of Synthane laminated plastics 
forgetting ‘ mating of components. offer you a very wide range of properties in combination— 
publiciz- physical, mechanical, electrical, and chemical. And good 
n costing eliielienieesneremeniemneesaaseiien emcees am anaemia amet - service and quality characterize Synthane fabrication 
3 W—Apr. h 1 
pte ' SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. | The coupon will bring you further information anc 
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Ize = plastics and the Synthane fabrication service. 
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HOT SPRAY FOR HEAVY SERVICE 
Sherwin-Williams Industrial Hot Spray Enamels 
speed maintenance finishing operations for Ship- 
pers’ Car Line Corporation and many others, 
with double-thick protection in one operation. 






The finishes that cover more of America’s 
homes cover more of industry’s needs, too! 
From boiler room to board room, Sherwin- 
Williams Maintenance Finishes meet special- 
ized needs inside and outside America’s plants. 
And from finest furniture to toughest tractors, 
Sherwin-Williams Product Finishes provide 
protection and sales appeal for manufactured 





products bearing America’s best-known names 
HEAT-CURING FINISHES FOR FINE 
FURNITURE—Heat-curing KEMVAR® 
—one of many outstanding 
Sherwin-Williams developments 
in product finishes—now provides 
wood finishes with many of the 
chemical-resistant properties of 
baked enamels on metal products. 


and trademarks. 

You’ll find complete help available for your 
complete industrial needs, too, from Sherwin- 
Williams—whether they involve color styling, 
technical help or special materials. 

Call or write The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Executive Headquarters, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Sherwin-Williams is where YOUR BUSINESS is 

The broader your scope of operations, the more advantages the 
Sherwin-Williams organization offers yours. Over 1,000 branch 
offices, warehouses and 17 factories make Sherwin-Williams an 
on-the-spot source of help where and when you need it. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 
for every industrial need 

















the tracks it owns or leases. ]t @ 
changes loads with other railroads, Fam 
instance, 52% of the Central’s frejg 
business comes fron connecting lings 
Where a road makes moncy is dupp 
the moving process when the diegil 
with a maximum train of cars in top 
hauls at relatively high speeds. : 
First, the road needs the loads 
carry. For this, the Central has abg 
1,200 employees freight sales. 
When the road has the loads, it mug 
then give service. If the service is 
cheap, and on time, customers gg 
more likely to the road the load 
that will keep it busy. 
For many of the Central’s competi 
tors, a fast freight would not be gm 
usual. But for the Central it was 
progressive step when more fast freight 
were put in service late last Novembeg 
Now the Central has six fast freight 
operating, with more in the planning 
stage. One reason the Central can offeg 
faster service is that it has made heaé 
way in cutting wn both yard time 
and frequency of diesel repairs. 
e Hedging—In the past year, the Cem 
tral has done nothing with Young§ 
costly scheme for mechanical refrigers 
tion of its proximately 14,000 
“reefer” cars and use of roller bearings 
on all its freight cars. Young still says, 
without a smile: “If all the roads had 
mechanical refrigeration, the industry 
would save $400-million on refrigeration 
But with the proxy fight won, 
Young is willing to call his own bluff 
On refrigeration idmits: “I’ve got 
to work through the industry. I'd stil 
have to maintain icing stations for cans 
from other road ming on my line.” 
As for roller bearings, he concedes: 
“I’m for anv bearing you don’t have 
to grease every 24 hours. I'll take any 
kind that’s better 
Another examp 








































































costs.” 

















of Young’s reversal 


was revealed this weck when stock 
holders were notified that last vears 
proxy battle had cost $1,308,733.71- 


estimate of $100- 


against an origi 
kholders will be asked 


000—and that stox 
to reimburse the Young group from 
Central’s funds. Further, at the annual 
meeting on May stockholders will 
be asked to ratify an incentive bonus 
for executives and a stock-purchase plan 
for employees. The bonuses involve a 
total of 640,000 | es. of Y hich 32.00 
are to be allocat for purchase bi 
Perlman at a price about 50% below 
its current market level. 





V. Belated Program 


As the years passed by, it was 4 
standing joke among railroaders that 
the Central still used section gangs, 


rather than worktrain crews, to miall- 


tain track. When diesels began to I 
place steam engines, the Central failed 
to redesign its freight classification vards 
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1 On course to Bermuda, “Queen” 
responds to SOS of sinking “Student 
Prince,” detetmines present position 
through Loran signals, and sets new 
course for 150-mile race to rescue 


sos 


Lape 3 “Student Prince’ sinks within two 


4 
ae te 





2 “Queen” holds rescue course and 
charts progress by constant 
use of Loran signals from U.S 
shore stations 


hours after 10 crewmen are rescued. 
Liner resets course to Bermuda 
with aid of Loran signals 


10 ON WRECK SAVED 
BY BERMUDA LINER 


Battered Fishing Boat Sinks Two Hours After Dramatic 
Rescue in Atlantic Gale @ n.y. TIMES, JAN. 7, 1955 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


It was 9:13 on the stormy night of Janu- 
ary Sth when the outbound Queen of 
Bermuda responded to the SOS of the 
Student Prince II. Her seams opened by 
the battering North Atlantic gale and her 
lifeboat smashed in a futile attempt to 
abandon ship, the fishing boat was sink- 
ing rapidly with 10 men aboard. Could 
the Queen reach her in time, 150 miles 
away, with stormy skies making celestial 
navigation impossible? She could and did 


—with the guidance of Sperry Loran. As 
planes of the Coast Guard and Air Force 
circled overhead keeping the sinking 
vessel in sight, the Queen was able to pin- 
point the location of the fishing boat and 
remove every member of the crew—just 
two hours before the stricken craft went 
to the bottom. 

Developed for the Navy during World 
War II, Sperry Loran has taken its place 
along with radar as one of today’s great 
aids to safe, accurate navigation in all 
kinds of weather. Stripped of technical 
terms, here’s how it works. Night and 


day, Loran stations, located some 300 
miles apart on shore, continuously send 
out powerful radio signals. Aboard ship 
the navigator, with a Sperry Loran 
Receiver, measures the difference in time 
of arrival of these signals from three or 
more stations to determine his exact 
position. 

Simple, dependable and surprisingly 
low in cost, Sperry Loran enables ocean 
liners to set fast, direct courses . . . and is 
equally useful to fishing boats in locating 
and staying on the most productive fish- 
ing grounds. It’s a good example of 
Sperry’s unusual combination of creative 
engineering and precision production—a 
combination that is also responsible for 
sO many advances in aerial navigation 
and bombing systems, guided missiles 
and gunfire control systems. 


sPth PY ermesenr COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK.N.Y 
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: COUPLINGS 
a Challenge to Complacency 


PERFORMANCE 
FACTS 


1. Handles shaft misalign- 
ment,— offset, angular and 
end float — up to a total of 
12 degrees. 





The AJAX Dihedral Flexible Coupling for direct 
connected machines is an exclusive and basically 
new coupling. It overcomes design, manufactur- 
ing, assembly and maintenance troubles which 
have been taken for granted as necessary evils 
over the years. 


ENGINEERS are improving and simplifying design. 


PRODUCTION MEN are saving machining and as- 
sembly time in the shop and in the field. 


2. Ajax design permits hold- 
ing tooth clearance to lubri- 
cation film requirements. 


3. More tooth area in con- 
tact undermisalignment than 


USERS are securing amazing results in freedom 
with any other shape tooth. 


from costly down time and vastly reduced main- 
tenance costs. 

MANUFACTURERS of rolling mills, paper mills, 
dredges, cranes, earth moving and other heavy 
duty machinery are adopting AJAX Dihedral 


4. Load is distributed at cen- 
ter of teeth at point of great- 
est strength. 


5. All teeth hardened to 50- 
55 Rockwell C to combine 
hard wear surface with tough 


Couplings as standard equipment. core 


Field-tested for five years, AJAX Dihedral per- 
formance is a challenge to complacency. For en- 
gineering service or further information about 
AJAX Dihedral Couplings, consult your tele- 
phone directory or write e the — fa 

Bulletin 52-BW. 


6. Seals keep lubricant in 
and dirt out. 


7. Gives constant peripher- 
al speed. 


8. No end-of-tooth contact 
even under maximum mis- 
alignment. 


actory for 


9. Free end float, 


10. Standard sizes to fit 
shafts from 1/2” to 11”. 


11. Available in regular sin- 

r ™ gle and double quenpement 

a « mill motor, floating shaft and 
tenes | spindle shaft types. 















4 


@ Also manufacturers of 
a complete line of AJAX 
Rubber-Bronze Bushed 
Couplings and Vibrating 
Conveyors. 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 





FLEX py) E COUPLING CO. Inc. 


WESTFIELD,. N. Y. 








to handie the longer trains that dies 
could pull. After World War I], th 
Central, like every other road, poured 
money into new passenger equipment 
but often the fancy equipment was jp 


practical in design and difficult to maip 
tain cheaply. 

Belatedly, in 1948, the 
modern 


Central be 


gan a $600-millio1 ization pp 
‘ By 1953, tl vad 

gram. By the road was aboyt 

80% dieselized ts Operating rati 

was down from 86.24 in 1947 

82.83. But the program drained th 


Central’s cash position and piled o 
debt. Fixed charges—$41-million jy 
1946—rose to $49.1-million in 1953 ang 
took 6% of the operating 
compared with a 4.4% average for al 
Class I roads. B the Central’ 
working capital had shrunk to $39-mjj 
lion. Though the Central laid off some 
employees "because of modemization. 
it was still a colossal organization j 
1950, with an average of 110,950 
the payroll. After White stepped in 
the number of employees fell off sharph 
from 98,957 in January, 1953 to 88 
466 in 1954 at the time of the Young 
White fight in Albany. 


revenue as 


1953, 


¢ Timing—Why did Young choos 
1954 as the year to gain control? 
In January, says one analyst, he wa 


seat on the boa 


simply trying for 
reasons for the 


Deegan lists 

proxy fight’s timing 

e The railroads were in a squeeze 
from the drop in carloadings and the 
rise in operating costs. 

e¢ The Central had not paid div- 
dends in 13 of the past 23 years. 

e White’s regime was not so firmh 
established that u couldn’t unseat 
it. 


tnese 


e Young had, in the C&O, onl 

2 medium-size springboard for his ideas 
about “progressive” railroading. Now 
Young was ready to climb on a real 
platform—the Central 
e Young’s Choice—Young picked Perl 
man because he had a reputation as a 
top operating man and _ because Perl 
man, like Young, was not “one of the 
bovs” in railroad circles. Many tail 
roaders thought Perlman made a wrong 
move in becoming the Central's pres 
dent. For one thing, they find it hard 
to believe that Perlman’s experience 
with the Denver & Rio Grande, 3 
road about the size of one of the Cen- 
tral’s divisions and with much different 
problems, helps him with his new job 
e Hands Off—However, at the Central, 
Perlman is up against some very spe 
cial problems. In the Central's recent 
revised bylaws, it says that Young ~ shall 
have special supervision of the treasun 
and accounting departments.” Young 
today has a finger in practically even 
decision involving cutbacks or expendi 
tures. He says, “My interest is simp} 
as a stockholder—as an inspiration. 

As president, Perlman has to deal 
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One measly carbon! 


“Price changes effective next Monday—and I get one 

measly copy! Now my two girls have to drop everything, 

and type new price lists and letters to the men in the 

territory ... The home office could spare the branches a 
lot of grief by just sending enough copies...” 


Not enough copies... 
loses time, delays action, lowers efficiency 
in every business...is a chronic problem 
which Ozalid can usually solve. 

Anything written or typed, printed or 
drawn on translucent (lets light through) 
paper can be copied on an Ozalid machine, 
in less than a minute. The copy is accurate, 
clear, dry and ready for use. 

A letter size copy costs less than 2¢— 
a lot less than retyping and proofreading, 
transcribing, photocopying. And anybody 
can use an Ozalid machine. 

Saves every department... 

Thousands of companies now use Ozalid 
copies of orders, invoices, material lists, 




















statements, bulletins, tax returns, charts 
and drawings—to speed production, order 
filling, accounting, billing, shipping, etc. 

Add new entries on cumulative reports, 
and Ozalid copies save transcribing and 
typing. Files can be reduced; one carbon 
makes Ozalid copies anytime. 

Even ina small office, an Ozalid machine 
soon pays for itself. Call the nearest Ozalid 
distributor (see phone book) and ask for a 
demonstration. Or write to 77 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y. In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OzaLip—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality 


BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, 
fastest, low-priced office copying 
machine; will make 200 copies 


an hour, on sheets as wide as 9’, 
for less than 2¢ a copy. § 





OZAMATIC (left) is a table 
model, handles sheets as 
wide as 16”, and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour. 
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Some things you'll want 
on your trip to MOA, California 


PLANNING a business trip to the Metropolitan Oakland Area— perhaps 
to pick a plant site or visit a branch plant already operating? Don’t forget 
to bring these along: 


Time. Don’t figure on a quick, in and out visit. Allow enough 
time to get the whole story on this booming area—to see for your- 
self the profit-making advantages more than two hundred national 
firms gain through operating branch plants here. 


Your Camera. This is a must. A picture story of the operating sav- 
ings made possible by climate — distribution and shipping advan- 
tages—the way our people live—is something you'll want to show 
your associates. And, of course, you'll also want to take back some 
“just look at this” shots of the area—the towering bridges, lush 
gardens, sparkling bay and stately homes. 


A Healthy Appetite. Perhaps nowhere in the country will you 
find better or more interesting places to eat than in MOA and near- 
by San Francisco. From sukiyaki to smorgasbord, Bay Area restau- 
rants and hotels are world-famous for wonderful food at surpris- 


ingly low prices 


Yes. Any visit to MOA.. . which includes all of Alameda 
County ... combines business and pleasure. Make it soon. 


FREE Factfile Service. Now available to you—at no cost or obligation—is the 
same Factfile and Data Sheet Service long used by banks, management consultants, 
constructors, etc. Includes separate Data Sheets on: Climate—Markets—Industrial Survey 
—Living Conditions—Transportation and Distribution. Write for your FACTFILE today! 








SAN FRANCISCO BAY 





METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA (Alameda County) CALIFORNIA 
Svite 108 - 1320 Webster Street + Oakland 12, California 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 











with an organization that could easih 
break into three factions. In the pub 
lic relations spots are Young appointeg 
such as Deegan, Charles T. Ireland I 
(secretary), and Clifford H. Ramsde 
(director of advertising). At the to, 
operating level, Perlman must wo, 
with White appointees. Just below th 


top, Perlman has several of his ow, 
appointees. 

Despite the quality of top personne 
Perlman will probably try to mak 
changes, though gradually. For jp 
stance, the Central has had convery 


tions with D. W. Brosna, operations 
vice-president of the Southern Railway 
and a highly regarded railroader. Byt 
in any case, changes cannot come thick 
and fast because of the morale problem 
they would create 

¢ Shifting Gears-One White q 


pointee, now king for Perlman, 
says, “We've been shifting gear 
There’s hardly been anv resignations 
in a huff. It was impossible, of course. 


for anyone to be neutral in the fight, 
But once the fight was over, you sort 
of said, “When the king is dead, long 


live the king.’ Those of us on the firing 
line have been loyal to our jobs.” But 
while life has cooled down somewhat 
in management circles, Perlman re 
mains a man th firm convictions. 
and though he uld like to believe 
that White was wrong and Young 
is all on the right side, minor differ. 
ences of opinion ild lead to serious 
fights. Several observers think that men 
like Deegan eventually will get under 
Perlman’s skin. But when Perlman 
offered Deegan a job, Deegan said he 
also wanted to be assistant to Young 
Perlman savs he told Deegan: “Either 
vou work for Al Perlman or don’t come 
here at all.’’ Shortly after, Deegan was 
working for Perlm 
¢ Philosophy—1! over-all _ patter 
under Young, sa former Central 
emplovee, may be mpv repairs wher 
business is bad VV repairs when 
business is good. But, he adds, it’s 
lot harder scraping off a year’s rust than 
removing it month by month. | 
road is vulnerable to shorthauling, but 
the record shows that despite the 
threats of anti-Young shippers, the 
Central is catching the traffic, just as 
it did a vear ago or two vears ag 
This week, Perlman announced that 


net earnings for March amounted to 
$6.5-million, or $1.01 a share—the high- 


est for any March in the Central's rec 
ord. 

Young thinks the Central will eam 
$50-million to $70-million this year 
But he qualifies this significantly by 


saying: “Perlman’s guess is more Con 
servative—$30-million to $40-million 
That would put the Centrai’s net 1- 
come about on a par with 1953, the 
only year during which White had 
full control. 
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How +o burn 
blast holes in solid rock 
_ in GO% less time! 


White-hot answer to the queries of quarry- 
men for faster, cheaper blast-hole drilling is 
a new machine that literally burns its way 
through rock. Conventional machines drill 
at 1 to 1% feet per hour. This jet piercing 
machine goes through the same rock at 20 
to 30 feet per hour. 


Here’s how it works: A blowpipe burner, 
suspended from a long tube, combines oxy- 
gen with kerosene to create a jet-like flame 
of well over 3000°E This searing heat causes 
great thermal stresses that crumble the rock 
into fine particles. Water cools the burner, 
then is ejected into the hole to become steam 
that blows the particles to the surface. 


Difficult problem for the designers was sup- 
plying the fuels to the burner ‘in the hole. 
A flexible hose was the only answer. But 
every hose they tried failed in a day, or less, 
from exposure to the rugged combination of 
steam, kerosene, oxygen and severe abrasion, 
by red-hot rock particles. 


Their troubles ended, however, when the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man— 
stepped in and recommended EMERALD 
Corp Hose. This super-tough, oil- 
resistant hose takes the rough 


THE 


sion, extreme flexi- 
bility synthetic tube 


GREATEST NAME 


treatment in stride—lasts for months—is now 
included in the specifications. 


Your hose problems, too, can be similarly 
solved by the G.T. M. He has over 800 types 
of hose in actual production, hundreds more 
in his specifications and under development. 
For the right hose on any job, see the G.T. M.. 
your Goodyear Distributor or contact: 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron 16, Ohio 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply 
you with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls 
Look for him in the Yellow Pages of your Telephone 
Directory under ‘Rubber Products” or ‘Rubber Goods.” 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


EMERALD CORD HOSE 


A, Super-tough, 
nongouging, 
green cover 


B. 


Horizontal-braided, 
“Adhezo”-impreg- 
nated, high-strength C 
cord for thinner ; 
walls, greater adhe- Nonporous, non- 
flaking, oil-resistant 


IN RUBBER 


Emerald Cord—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? *® *& *& GET IT FIRST IN CUTL 


LER-HAMMER 


New Combination Starters in oe Spectacular Line 


of Cutler-Hammer 3 3 


a fi 
ae 
COMBINATION STARTE! 


Combines Safety discon | 
Rect switch with motor 4 1 
starter in a singl@uue | 
NEMA 1 Enclosure . 
illustroted. 


Users have had many dramatic proofs of the ad- 
vantages built into Cutler-Hammer *% * * Motor 
Control. They know the three silver stars on the 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate identify control equip- 
ment that sets three entirely new standards of motor 
control performance and value. 


Star 41: Amazing savings in in- 
stallation costs which often ex- 
ceed the cost of the control. 
Star #2: Performance so uniform 
and dependable that this control 
often saves many times its cost 
by the production interruptions 
it avoids. Star #3: Life so greatly 
increased that this control never 





Full Three-Phase Protection 


Only three overload relays can give com- 
plete three-phase protection to avoid mo- 
tor burn-outs and their costly interruptions 
to production. And only Cutler-Hammer 
offers this complete three-phase protection 
in standard combination starters. You pay 
only for the third relay, nothing extra for 
special engineering or special enclosures. 





installs easier 


works. better 





CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Adjustable Load Sensing Coils 


The accurate adjustment of overload pro- 
tection permits motors to work harder with- 
out damage to motor windings. This is more 
important than ever with the newer type 
small frame motors. Adjustable load sensing 
coils in these new starters provide 3% 
loading accuracy instead of the 10% to 
12% accuracy in competitive control. 


x Motor Control 








ra H O959T 
COMBINATION STARTER 


Combines a circuit 

breaker With the mu.o- 

starter in one compact | 
unit. NEMA 12 Exdowrgy 

is here illustrated, 


requires maintenance expense in pic a. its uses. 

Now combination starters are ay ble in this 
spectacular new line of Cutler-Hammer _ * * Mo- 
tor Control. Your nearby Cutler-Hammer Authorized 
Distributor has been stocked and is ready to serve 


Bulletin 9589 Starters in- 


corporate a rugged disconnect 





switch of advanced design with 
or without fuses. Bulletin 9591 
Starters are equipped with cir- 
cuit breakers. Order now for 
ore delivery. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. 





Superlife Vertical Contacts 


users insist on dust- 
And now the famous 
3! contacts have been 
rst, their new light- 


Experienced contre 
safe vertical contacts 
Cutler-Hammer vert 
doubly improved. F 
weight design cuts bounce to reduce arc: 
ing. Second, any arcing that might occur is 
now pressure-quenched. Compare per- 
formance and see the difference. 
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million, or about one out of every 20 in the 


labor force)? 


@ |s the economy growing fast enough to 


@ |s unemployment too high (it’s now 3.2- 











more jobs—or would that bring on inflation? 


@ Would such an attempt to make the 


economy grow faster right now cause 


reduce unemployment and also to give jobs 


to the young people who join the labor force 


each year (about 700,000)? 


@ Should the government try to make the 
economy expand even faster and provide 


growth to slow down in the long run? 


@ What should the government do to pro- 


mote “maximum employment, production, 


and purchasing power’—the goals of the 
1946 Employment Act? 


The Answers Make Hot Politics 


Two strikingly contradictory forces 
are acting upon both Republican and 
Democratic economic policy today. 
Thev show themselves in every one of 
the questions above. And the resolu- 
tion of those forces will determine how 
our economy is managed for vears to 
come. 

One force—call it the “fusion effect” 
-is producing something with almost 
the look of a bipartisan economic pol- 
icy. It is drawing the two parties closer 
together on basic policy relating to full 
employment and economic expansion. 

The other force—call it the “fission 

effect”—is splitting the parties apart 
from each other, producing party dif- 
ferences within a broad framework of 
agreement—differences that are shaping 
up to major election issues for 1956. 
In particular, it is lining up Administra- 
tion Republicans against New Dealish 
Democrats. The split comes on such 
questions as how fast the economy 
should expand, how full is full employ- 
ment and when is it over-full and in- 
flationary, how free should the economy 
be to fluctuate, and what should the 
government do about all this? 
Pulling Together—There are two 
main factors behind the fusion ten- 
dency. Most important is the increas- 
ing agreement among economists them- 
selves on how to counteract cyclical 
gyrations. The consensus: When em- 
ployment and production are low, the 
government should eut taxes, maintain 
or merease its own spending, and for- 
get about budget balancing; when pro- 
duction booms and employment gets 
over-full, it should go into reverse—raise 
taxes, cut federal spending, run budget 
surpluses. Some call this policy Key- 
nesian, others deny that Keynes origi- 
sated it. At any rate, it has moved in 
20 years from economic heresy to ortho- 
doxy (BW—Jan.8’55,p104). 
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The swift flight of these notions 
from learned journals and classrooms 
to administrative reports and _legisla- 
tive offices results in part from a migra- 
tion of economists from academic sur- 
roundings to the White House and 
Congressional committee rooms. Such 
men as Arthur F. Burns, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers; 
Gabriel S. Hauge, the President’s spe- 
cial assistant for economic matters; Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas, chairman, and Grover 
W. Ensley, staff director, of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
have been doing brilliant work in adult 
education. 
¢ Popular Push—The other powerful 
force for fusion is the electorate itself. 
It raises a fuss when employment 
shrinks even a little; it likes cuts in 
taxes, thinks up all sorts of ways to 
get Congressmen to put the heat on 
tor federal spending to help out par- 
ticular groups or sectors of the econ- 
omy. As Princeton’s Stephen K. Bailey 
savs bitingly: 

“State and local elections come 
periodically. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that a healthy readjustment is 
easier in odd years than in even.” 
¢ Proof—Best evidence of the extent 
of economic bipartisanship is the re- 
action of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Committee 
to the President’s Economic Report. 

Both said the budget should be 
balanced only when maximum employ- 
ment and production are reached—that 
the federal debt limit should be raised 
—that public works should be stepped 
up to meet the needs of a growing 
population, an expanding economy, and 
national security. 

Members of both parties agreed that 
a new office should be started “as soon 
as possible” to plan public works ex- 
pansion—and to dovetail the use of 


“backlog” programs with any falling 
off in private employment. Both were 
“very concerned with distressed condi- 
tions which persist in certain industries 
and regions, even in an expanding 
economy. 

¢ Parting of the Ways—But it would 
be a mistake to let the wide area of 
agreement obscure the very sharp dis- 
agreements over economic policy that 
still exist between the two _parties— 
most notably between the elements in 
each party that are dominant in set- 
ting the party’s economic tack. 

These differences show themselves 
when you try to get specific answers 
to such questions as those mentioned 
above. 

Are there too many unemployed 
right now? 

Democrats, especially of the New 
Deal wing, say ves. To them maximum 
employment means not more than 2% 
to 3% of the labor force unemployed— 
against the present 5%. Anything sig- 
nificantly higher calls for government 
action. 

Administration Republicans say yes, 
a little. Chmn. Burns refuses to set 
any specific figure for maximum em- 
ployment, or an unemployment level 
at which the government should start 
pulling triggers and pushing buttons. 
He sees direction of change as the 
thing that counts, notes that in Janu- 
ary, 1954, with unemployment, accord- 
ing to latest available data, at only 3%, 
he recommended a broad action pro- 
gram because other indicators pointed 
down. Ordinarily, Republicans would 
think more in terms of 4% unemploy- 
ment as a level that would give the 
economy a necessary flexibility. 

Is full employment inflationary? 

The New Dealish Democratic line is 
becoming “No, it’s not.” Leon Key- 
serling, chairman of Truman’s Council 
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| Both found 
it pays to locate 
in the middle 


of America’s 
best market.. 











Mr.“‘B” makes consumer products... 





Regardless of what you make, here are 
hard facts on the best place to make 
and sell it. Within 500 miles from West 
Penn Electric’s territory are 8 of the 
nation’s largest cities, 60° of America’s 
manufacturing establishments—and 
half the population of Canada! Here—by 
every test—is the world’s greatest 
market, both consumer and industrial. 
Within the territory itself are many 
of the best sources of raw and 
semi-finished materials. And qualified 
workers are available with an above 
average supply of women workers. 
West Penn Electric System combines 
a utility’s uniquely intimate 
knowledge of its area with an ability and 
willingness to help you locate profitably. 


For quick facts on available buildings and sites, and on how to 
finance a new plant phone our Area Development Department— 
WHitehall 4-3740—or send in the coupon below. 









Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 


West Penn Electric System 























~~ Pennsyj, 
ya, > 





West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


] 
Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked assort- | 
ment of current Industrial Data Sheets on available | 
industrial buildings and sites in your service area 


Name and Title 


POR, 06.68 stsccenenadscosssccceves 





of Economic Advisers, and Harvard's 


Prof. Alvin Hans¢ 1 leading Ney 
Deal braintrustet t the line. The, 
hold that fear of inflation in peacetime 
1S greatly exaggerate Chev based the 
views on the 1951-53 period, when y 
employment ave! 1.7-million—o; 
2.6% of the labor force—and price jp. 
dexes staved pretty frm 

The Republicans don’t consider their 
own concept of ft employment in 
flationary, but they hold the Dem 
cratic version is dangerously so—due ¢ 
the effects of spot labor shortages, ex 
cessive federal spen g, loose budget 
and fiscal policies 

The most powerful case against the 
Hansen argument based on the 195]-53 
period, though, comes from a former 
staff member of Truman’s economi 
council—Indiana University’s John P 
Lewis. In the Februarv Journal of 


Political Economy, Lewis argued that 
the 1951-53 period was not “normal 
peacetime” but highly exceptional 
What kept prices firm, he maintains 


were (1) the Korean War price and 
wage controls, and (2) the stabilizing 
“morning-after effect the reactions 
to the violently inflationary develop 
ments of the first eight months of 
Korea. 


If you must have one or the other, 
isn’t unemployment worse than infl- 
tion? 

New Deal and Stevenson Democrats 
sav, “Of course”—but deny they want 
either. Yet many, when pressed, would 
agree with Columbia’s Prof. William 
Vickrev that if err you must, it’s better 
to err on the inflationary side. 

The Eisenhower Republicans would 
sav Vickrev talks dangerous nonsense. 
A chronic inflationary push, they say, 
distorts use of resources, cuts efficiency, 
reduces the initiative and drive of the 
private economy, and invites more and 
more federal action and control. 

Manv New Dealers would counter 
by arguing that big forward surges have 
come with inflationary stress, that it’s 
the price of rapid growth 

How fast could we be expanding? 

Such Democrats as Keyserling think 
we should hit a $500-billion Gross Na- 
tional Product by 1960—and if we really 
tried, could do much better. 

Keyserling would try to boost con- 
sumption right away by $20-billion 
through tax cuts, higher farm price sup- 
ports, raises in wages and salaries, and 
selective price adjustments—and by te- 
ducing what he calls the “true level 
of unemployment to about 14-million 
He would lift private domestic invest- 
ment by more than $12-billion—par 
ticularly in home building—raise net 
foreign investment by $1-billion, boost 
federal spending by about $3-billion. 

Eisenhower Republicans such 4s 
Burns and Hauge regard this as “push- 
button economics.” They refuse to 
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... When it was discovered his Bibles 
were not hand-copied manuscripts. 
The King of France ordered his ar- 
rest, thinking Gutenberg had mul- 
tiplied Holy Writ with the aid of 
the devil, 


But the only sorcery Gutenberg cast 
was movable type. 


Today, modern printing machinery 
still rolls on his theories and process. 
And the “black arts’’ (and color, too) 
are flourishing mightily, with a big 
assist from steels made from Van- 
coram ferro alloys. 


High-speed multicolor, rotogravure 
and newspaper presses, for example, 
rely onshock- and wear-resistant alloy 
steel components to ink... grip... 


VANADIUM 


It took Johann Gutenberg five years 
to print his now famous Mazarin Bible. 


am 


roll... fold...cut...stitch. Feeding 
these magic mechanisms are giant 
paper and pulp mills. There, mile 
upon mile of corrosion-resistant 
stainless steel piping, plus numerous 
other types of stainless steel equip- 
ment, helps produce a steady flow of 
paper on which the record of man- 
kind will be kept. 


Working with America’s steelmakers 
to deliver finer, ever more versatile 
alloy and stainless steels for countless 
applications, Vanadium Corporation 
of America produces ferro alloys of 
chromium, vanadium, titanium, sili- 
con, manganese and boron. Other 
Vancoram products include master 
alloys for the aluminum industry and 
uranium for atomic energy. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO « DETROIT « CLEVELAND 
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Modern high-speed presses can print 60,000 
16-page newspapers an hour using alloys of chro- 
mium and vanadium in critical operating parts. 





Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, 
Canada, U. S. A. 























































In 1936, the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 
overlooking Central Park in New 
York City, installed a Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning System. Since then 
it has operated 16 hours a day, April 
to November, without interruption. 

Today, 19 years later, the original 
Westinghouse Compressor that makes 
up the heart of the system is still per- 
forming at peak capacity. 

And unbelievable as it sounds, this 
Westinghouse compressor has never 
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you CAN BE SURE...i1F «Westinghou 





One reason Westinghouse Air Conditioning lasts longer and needs less maintenance is the 
Stroboscopic Balancing Test you see above. The crank-shaft-assembly of every compressor is in- 
spected under the penetrating stroboscopic beam. This beam spots the minutest out-of-balance 
surface, and highlights it, by number, for correction. This is the type of testing that results in: 


19 Years of Uninterrupted 


AIR CONDITIONING 


with unbelievably little maintenance 


been opened for inspection. It has 
never been repaired. It still is in use— 
after 19 years. 


BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO AIR 
CONDITIONING... Yours for the Asking 


To help you get your full dollar’s value, 

we've prepared a 12-page Guide. To get 

your free copy, call your local Westing- 

house Air Conditioning Distributor. He’s 

listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write: 

Westinghouse Air Conditioning, Dept.W-2, 
Box 510, Staunton, Virginia 


Se 


4J-80472 
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Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 


oW MANY SHEETS in a ream of 
fine paper? 500? 505? Or 495? It 
should be 500, of course. And here's 
what we do at Hammermill to help 
make sure that 500 it is. 
Counting 10 million sheets of paper 
a day gets to be quite a chore by 
hand. There’s room for human error. 
We've pretty much elimi- 
nated error by turning the 
tedious part of the counting 
over to machines. Machines 
that don’t get tired or make 
mistakes. As a result, our ream 
count on Hammermill Bond is 








now more accurate than human count- 
ing can ever hope to be, and the human 
element is freed to concentrate on 
supervision and inspection. 

That's just one example of the pains 
we take to give you fall quantity, as 
well as the extra quality that makes 
Hammermill Bond 1) print better— 


Hammermill’s better 
way of counting from 


1 to 500 





ask your printer; 2) type better—ask 
your sécretary (she loves the cleaner 
erasures that make retyping whole 
letters unnecessary); 3) /ook better— 
see for yourself! 

You'll like signing your name to 
letterheads or office forms your printer 
has put on Hammermill Bond. Comes 

in 12 popular colors and a 
brilliant blue white. 
You can obtain business printing 


on Hammermill papers 2s 
wherever you see the (musta 
Guild shield on a printer's \\,.°. 


window. Hammermill A 
Paper Company,Erie6,Pa. 





: BON [D) costs no more 


—and actually less than many other watermarked papers 





HARVARD'S GALBRAITH NOW 





Looking Back at the Great Crash 


A month ago, Prof. John Kenneth 
Galbraith of Harvard cracked the front 
pages of most of the country’s news- 
papers with his pessimistic views about 
the stock market. The occasion was 
his appearance before the Senate Bank- 
ing & Currency Committee (BW—Mar. 
12’55,p170). In contrast to most other 
witnesses, Galbraith looked at the pres- 
ent level of stock prices with gloom, 
observed that the market seemed to be 
gathering momentum for a future crash. 
His name lingered a while longer in the 
headlines when Sen. Homer Capehart 
(R-Ind.) tagged him as a prophet of 
doom and roared that he had Commu- 
nist leanings. 

This week Galbraith and his views 
on the market—circa 1929—bounced 
back into the news. This time the 
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outlet for his opinions was a_ book 
titled The Great Crash 1929 (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., $3). Though a flash- 
back to the past, in many ways the 
book is as entertaining and provoking as 
the views Galbraith set forth on the 
present state of the market. 

¢ Unorthodox Thinker—Galbraith’s fel- 
low economists have become accus- 
tomed to being both interested and pro- 
voked by his views. They regard him 
as an unorthodox, challenging thinker 
with a flair for coming up with quota- 
ble phrases. Up until now, though, he 
has made a splash mostly in academic 
ponds. But in taking the stock market 
for his subject, he is attracting the at- 
tention—and _criticism—of a much 
broader audience. 

¢ Critical Bombardment—So far, his 





views on the stock market have drawn 


mostly criticism. As an aftermath to his 
Senate testimony, Galbraith has been 
bombarded with mail from irate cit 


zens. Some of them, echoing Sen. Cape- 
hart, have accused him of being a Com- 
munist. Others blamed him for the drop 
in stock prices that occurred just after 
his appearance. 

Galbraith emphatically rejects both 
charges. But he thinks the letters indi 
cate the uneasy attitude over the mar- 
ket now troubling many people. 


|. In Defense of Pessimism 


It is Galbraith’s conviction that the 
unalloyed optimists, rather than the pes- 
simists, will be most to blame for any 
upset in the market. As he sees it, pes 
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576 million gallons of water in 9600 hor 





Lloyd Huffaker, Lubbock, Texas, stands beside his Chrysler 
Ind. 24A-powered irrigation pump. In 24% years, Mr. Huffaker 
has irrigated three crops of cotton, maize and alfalfa, his 
pump and Chrysler Industrial Engine operating approx- 
imately 133 twenty-four hour days during each season. 
Pump has delivered an average of 1000 gallons per minute, 
for a grand total of 576,000,000 gallons of water. Total main- 
tenance repair in 24% years: One set of spark plugs and three 
sets of points installed at total cost of $10.00. If the total 
revolutions this engine has turned were reduced to miles, 
they would equal approximately 336,000 miles—or more 
than thirteen times around the world. 





. f i as ’ 
Photo courtesy Louthan-Dowell Motors, Lubbock, Texas 


Ask any grower in West Texas what the lecal performance record 
for an irrigation pump is and, chances are, he won’t know . . . records 
are broken every day in Texas. He just assumes his pump will bring 
water up approximately 320 feet in sufficient quantity to irrigate his 
entire crop every day of his 120 to 200 day growing season. 


But ask any West Texas grower what engines power his irrigation 
pumps, and if he’s like better than 85% of West Texas growers, he’ll 
tell you — Chrysler Industrial. And if you ask him why, you will get 
an answer based upon better than fifteen years experience — his own 
and his neighbors’. 





Chrysler Industrial 24A 
331 cubic inch 
Displacement Engine 


For instance, a West Texas grower might tell you that, among 
lightweight high-speed engines operating on either butane or natural 


gas, Chrysler is the only engine equipped with all the truly industrial 
engine features. As examples he could mention features like sodium- 
cooled exhaust valves with extra-hard stellite valve heads and valve 


seats, heavy duty induction hardened crankshafts and large tri-metal 
bearings. Finally he would probably point out that a single Chrysler 


wy ” 
Industrial Engine has been driving his centrifugal pump nearly ten 3 
years without a major overhaul while during the same period com- i] iS lla gt | Pp § 


petitive power plants may likely have required two or three overhauls. 
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If it’s real industrial power you need . . . for irrigation or any other INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION © CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


equipment, you can’t buy an industrial engine to equal Chrysler, 230 
'0 413 cubic inches displacement. For details, see a Chrysler Industrial oe 
Oy ] Val ' 
] “Ne OVWY ITH 


Engine Dealer, or write: Dept. 34, Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler HORSEPOWER 
Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


-_ i. mrt 











... that’s average for a Chrysler Industrial V-8-powered irrigation pump in West Texas 
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(Advertisement) 


| COST CUTTING 











Management Said 
"CUT VALVE COSTS” 


About two years ago, management 
at an eastern plastics plant became 
concerned over the rising cost of 
valve maintenance. An investigation 
showed the troublesome valves were 
not on so-called “tough” services, but 
on fuel, air and products lines. 

Management assigned a team of 
plant engineers to study the valve 
problem and recommend a valve that 
would last longer and cost less in 
service. After testing nine types of 
valves they found that the Rockwell- 
Nordstrom lubricated plug valve 
easily outperformed the others. The 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valve (standard 
for tough services in the oil and gas 
industries for forty years) utilizes 
pressurized lubrication to form a 
remarkably leakproof seal that is 
equally effective on light gases or 
heavy slurries. Lubrication also pro- 
tects the working parts against costly 
corrosion or erosion from line ma- 
terials. The most important cost cut- 
ting advantage of this valve is that 
the seating areas, the parts that wear 
out fastest on ordinary valves, are 
never exposed to the line. 





“, . . the answer . . . less valve repair 
and down time ...”’ 


After twenty six months, the plas- 
tics people have found that mainte- 
nance isn't the only saving with 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valves. Leak- 
proof sealing eliminates dangerous or 
costly leakage . . . freedom from stuck 
valves saves expensive down time... 
and smooth, fast quarter-turn opera- 
tion cuts flow control errors. Initial 
cost is no more and often lower than 
ordinary valves. 

Result: this plastics manufacturer 
is standardizing on Rockwell-Nord- 
strom valves to cut costs on all types 
of plant service from water and air 
lines to corrosive chemicals. 

For more information, write Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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simism may be unpopular, but it is not 
harmful. Optimism, on the other hand, 
is popular but harmful. And the refusal 
to listen to any expression of doubt is 
downright dangerous. This is one of the 
areas where he finds a clear parallel 
between 1929 and 1955. 

‘Those who are saying that we are in 
for a big boom,” he declares, “are the 
ones who are really predicting a future 
crash. They are preparing the way for 
an excess of speculation that can boom- 
erang if the general economy doesn’t 
meet expectations.” 


ll. Offering Theory 


But Galbraith is more than a prophet 
of gloom. He has an established repu- 
tation as a debunker of economic dogma 
and as an acute observer of our eco- 
nomic system. But he’s hard to classify 
because he has ranged all over the eco- 
nomic spectrum. 

He shocked a lot of economists in 
1952 with the publication of a book 
titled American Capitalism: The Con- 
ccpt of Countervailing Power (BW— 
Feb.23’52,p120). In it, he hammered 
away at the classic notion that compe- 
tition is the key to a sound economy. 
In place of competitive power, he of- 


fered his own theory that countervail- . 


ing power is what counts. 

¢ Counterattack—This led to a counter- 
attack by many economists (BW-—Jan. 
9°54,p92). They ‘feel that while Gal- 
braith may be nght in his criticism, he 
is all wrong with his own theory. His 
idea that strong opposing forces, such 
as labor and management, make for 
equilibrium, has been called an “over- 
simplified and superficial version” of the 
truth. 

Nevertheless, “countervailing power” 
is now an accepted phrase in the econ- 
omists’ lexicon and Galbraith’s book is 
by wav of becoming a contemporary 
classic. He was one of the first econo- 
mists to substantiate the idea that big 
business is something other than evil. 
This nettled a great many economists 
who adhered to the classical dogma that 
bigness was inherently bad. But Gal- 
braith made a dent with his observa- 
tion that big business was here to stay 
and that it was time that economists 
faced this central fact of life. 


lll. Exploding Myths 


In his history of the stock market, 
Galbraith continues to snipe at cher- 
ished beliefs. But this time the econo- 
mists are not his sole target. He con- 
centrates his fire on the popular notions 
—he calls them “folk myths”—that 
have grown up as explanations for the 
1929 crash. If people today understand 
what really went on then, he feels there 
is less chance that they will make the 
same mistakes. 


From the outset, Galbraith draws his 
bead on what he terms the major error 
made by economic historians. These 
men have put forward the view that 
the stock market crash was only of 
secondary importance in the depres. 
sion that followed. ‘This conception, he 
says, is popular in Wall Street because 
it absolves the stock market from any 
direct responsibility for the depression, 
e Essential Unity—But this notion, Gal. 
braith bluntly states, is wrong. He holds 
that there is an essential unity in eco 
nomic affairs and that the speculative 
boom and bust of the 1920s had a 
major impact on the entire economy, 
The economy itself was weak, and the 
stock market crash served to exploit 
the weaknesses, paving the way for the 
Great Depression. 

At the same time, Galbraith scotches 
the myth that a few powerful men were 
responsible for the broad fluctuations 
in the market. Speculation and manip 
ulation were rife, he states. But this 
did not mean that a few men were in 
control—rather, the frenzied activity 
was a sign that the market was com- 
pletely out of control 

The myth, however, grew up because 
undue publicity was given to the activ- 
ity and utterances of men like John J. 
Raskob and William Durant. It was 
part of the “formidable nonsense” of 
the period that made the public con- 
sider such men as uniformly wise. 

Galbraith believes that the laws we 
have enacted since the crash may act 
to restrain excessive speculation, but 
cannot wipe it out. He feels that once 
there is “a mass escape from reality” 
and people are possessed with the idea 
that they can get rich quickly, govem- 
ments are caught up in the spirit and 
are either unwilling, or afraid, to take 
action. 


IV. Weak Spots in 1929 
In looking back at 1929, Galbraith 


states that those who keep repeating 
that the economy was “fundamentally 
sound” were deluding themselves. The 
truth is, he says, that the economy was 
“fundamentally unsound.” He cites five 
major weaknesses: 


Unequal income distribution. In 
1929, the top 5% of the population 
received approximately one-third of 
personal income. Thus, the economy 
was dependent on a high level of spend- 
ing or investment by this group. 

Poor corporate structure. The rapid 
growth of holding companies and the 
general lack of “prudence and conserva: 
tism” in business accelerated the even- 
tual deflationary spiral ' 

Bad banking structure. The banking 
system, made up of a host of inde- 
pendent units, was vulnerable to a chain 
reaction whenever any bank failed. 

Foreign balance. Despite our emer 
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eramic mugs 
tumble 
two stories - 


no damage! 


New shipping container 
holds breakage claims 
to phenomenal 0.035% 


TWO-STORY TEST DROP in Gair container starts here. 





That’s the happy ending to L. G. Balfour 
Company’s long search for the safest practical 
way to ship ceramic mugs. 

General Manager Ed Holder faced a twofold 
packaging problem. First, ceramic mugs need a 
lot of protecting in transit. Second, the package 
had to take three different styles and sizes of 
mugs. 

Gair came up with the answer to both prob- 
lems with one ingeniously die-cut interior pack- 
ing piece which cushions the mugs from all 
shocks. Out of 150,000 units shipped in the new 
container, only 53 breakage claims have been 
made. Also, since no partitions have to be set 
up and no excelsior or paper-stufhing is used, one 
packer now does the work of four previously 
required. 

Whether it’s protection, display or delivery 
you re looking for in a shipping container, Gair 
has the experience and facilities to give it to 
you. Write us. $C.5.1 


<> 


& 


CERAMIC MUGS plunging to pavement in novel test. 


NO BREAKAGE after Gair container hits pavement. 


YOU’RE LIVING NEXT DOOR TO THE EXPERTS 


GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS: Atlanta, Ga. « Cambridge, Mass. » Cleveland, Ohio » Holyoke, Mass. « Los Angeles, Cal. « Martinsville, 
Va. « No. Tonawanda, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. » Plymouth, Mich. « Portland, Conn. « Richmond, Va. « Syracuse, N.Y. « Teterboro, N. J 


gancé 1864 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





: FOLDING CARTONS ¢ PAPERBOARD 


ere oli acid 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. © 155 EAST 44TH STREET e@ NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 
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THE JOY OX-20 
OXYGEN GENERATOR 


How often do you run into new equipment that can reduce your costs as much 
as two-thirds ? 

That’s exactly what you can do with a Joy OX-20 Oxygen Generator, if 
your plant demand ranges between 600,000 and 4,000,000 cu. ft. of oxygen 
per month. This unit is thoroughly dependable... Joy topped all others in 
handling some of the toughest generator problems ever imposed by the 
Armed Services. And it’s fully automatic, safe, requires no messy chemicals 
to be handled and stored, uses very little water, and is as easy and foolproof 
to operate as an ordinary air compressor. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN F-103. The Joy Generator is also available as a 
simultaneous producer of 99.5% pure oxygen and 99.5% pure nitrogen. 
Joy Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: Joy 
Manufacturing Company (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 


2a OY 


For Air and Gas Compressors, Vacuum SPECIALISTS IN THE COMPRESSION AND 


Pumps and Boosters, Fans, Electrical © MQVEMIENT OF AIR AND GASES SINCE 1885 
Connectors, and Hydraulic Fittings 
and Hose Assemblies. 








gence as a credit ifter World Wa 


I, the U.S. maintained high tariffs, 
which created a surplus of exports that 
debtors overseas ild not afford. 
Poor economic knowledge. Our lack 
of understanding did not make itself 
felt when the e my was booming: 
but once the depression set in, the 
policies of both parties helped to make 
things worse. It was, he says, % 
triumph of dogma over thought.” 
Galbraith believes we have come q 
long wav since 1929, but still not fa 
enough to insure us against a speculs. 
tive boom and bust. He considers that 
‘a mass escape from reality” is a recur. 
rent possibility i ur economic sys. 
tem. 
In his book and his testimony, he 
makes plain that another stock market 


collapse would not have the same im 
pact as the crash of 1929. Nor does 
he feel that a crash, if it comes, wil] 
be of the same magnitude 

¢ Sign of Trouble—But he does feel 


that the current wave of speculation, 
if allowed to continue unchecked. 
could spell trouble. He believes pre. 


ventive action must take place before 
the boom is out of hand. Once specula- 


tion goes too far, he says, it will be 
impossible to prevent a future down 
turn. 

This point of view is decidedly un- 
popular. But it has been the novelt 
and unpopularity of Galbraith’s think- 
ing that has won him wide attention. 
His abilitv to write with clarity and 
wit—a rare trait am r economists—has 


also aided his climb to prominence 
Then, too, he is a prolific writer, au- 


thoring articles 01 wide variety of 
political and economic topics. In addi 
tion to his book on the 1929 crash, a 
collection of essays titled Economics 


and the Art of Controversy (Rutgers 
$2.50) also was published this month 


Because of his wide range of subject 
matter, Galbraith has been charged 
with spreading himself too thin. He 
rejects this accusation, too. A good 
economist, he claims, should take a 
leaf from the journalist and leam to 
be an expert in more than one field. 
In addition, he points out that the only 
wav an economist can communicate 


is through mathematical symbols ot 
words. Although he has had training 


in mathematics, he prefers words. And 
from the way he looks at the stock 
market crash, it is evident he has a 


journalist’s approach 


V. All-Round Expert 


From the beginning, Galbraith has 
made himself an all-around expert 
Born in Canada forty-seven years ag0, 
he began his academic career as am 
agricultural economist at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He gt iduated in the 


depression year of 1931, and accepted 
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ROLL NEW EQUIPMENT INTO YOUR PLANT WITH THE 


c.LT. PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN 


The chances are good that you have obsolete equipment 
which should be replaced with new profit-producing units. 
But your cash may be earmarked for other purposes. 
There is a way to break through this profit barrier: 


Combine any one of the new fast depreciation methods 
with the C..T. PAYD PLAN. This gives you the best way 
to put modern equipment to work in your plant. 


PAYD PLAN lets you finance new equipment with: 
|. Minimum use of your liquid cash. 


2. Installment payments geared to fast depreciation write- 
off advantages. 


3, Long terms. 


c.i1.T. CORPORATION 





DIVISIONAL OFFICES 





PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN is solving equipment 
purchase problems and making new profits possible in 
many industries. It covers such categories as machine 
tools, material handling equipment, construction equip- 
ment, and machinery used in the textile, printing, pack- 
aging, dairy, woodworking and bakery fields. 


Terms range from six to ten years. The PAYD PLAN 
charge is 4.25% for each year of the term,computed on 
the original unpaid balance. 


New PAYD PLAN folder de- 
scribes how you can put new 
machinery to work right away. 
Just write; we'll send it without 
obligation. 
















The Who] 





| 
Subsidiary r aoe Industria} Financin 
Capital and Suro), Financial Corpor. 






Tplus over $200,000 _— 










Atlanta Cleveland Houston Los Angeles New York 

66 Luckie Street, N.W. 750 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 416 W. 8th Street 390 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago Detroit Kansas City Memphis Philadelphia 

21 N. LaSalle Street 65 Cadillac Square 210 West Tenth Street 8 North Third Street 1530 Chestnut Street 


Portland, Ore.—Equitable Building 


San Francisco—660 Market Street 






Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 
































Put those rumors 
to work for you 


Observe any active group of citizens 
today. They have robust opinions cover- 
ing a range of timely subjects — politics, 
the theatre, current business. 

Among these subjects are your busi- 
ness, your company, your product. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, these people 
shape others’ opinions about your prod- 
uct. That’s fine, provided those who 
speak have friendly things to say about 
you. Only favorable talk can enhance 
your business and your reputation. 


Beware the Negative Rumor 


A bit of negative gossip, founded on 
misinformation and inflated by repeti- 
tion, can seriously damage the good 
name of your product. It can channel off 
a lot of sales to your competition. 

You can help prevent this injury and 
attract sales by doing as other business 
leaders do: put your full story iN PRINT, 
in persuasive booklets, broadsides, bulle- 
tins, brochures, folders, reports, catalogs. 

Many who read about your product 
will then absorb the truth, will learn to 
appreciate your points of superiority, 
both major and minor. These readers 
can become your enthusiastic promoters, 
circulating the good word with sincerity 
and personal conviction. 
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Your Ally—A Good Printer 

In any program for the creation of 
effective selling literature, please keep 
this foremost in mind: Your printer 
occupies a key position. He possesses ex- 
perience and craftsmanship. He can 
apply them most effectively only if he 
works closely with you right from the 
start. So make it a rule to call in your 
printer at the beginning of your plans, 
— not somewhere along the line. 

Your printer always seeks to deliver a 
fine example of modern printing — which 
means that your literature will probably 
be printed on Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers. They are widely respected 
for their uniform brilliance and economy. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


REG. U.S. PAT. Of, 





Frinting Fapers 








a scholarship for graduate work at the 
University of California. In 1934 he 
accepted a teaching post at Harvard, 
then spent a year rounding out hig 
economic education at Cambridge, Eng. 
land. In the meantime, he became , 
U.S. citizen, and on his return from 
England, taught first at Harvard ang 
then at Princeton 

ePen Pusher—Throughout his ear) 
vears as a student and teacher, Gy 
braith never let the ink dry in his pen, 
although most of his articles were fo, 
learned journals. And it was a study 
of controls in wartime that he pub- 
lished in the American Economic Re 
view that played a major role in taking 
him off the campus and into the gov. 
ernment. 

Galbraith, who has the gangling phy. § 
sique of a professional basketball player, 
was rejected for military service due 
to his height (6’8”), and became a 
administrator in the Office of Price Ad. 
ministration. 

Later, he served as director of the 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Service, and 
as an economic planner for the State 
Dept. As an opponent of the Morgen. 
thau plan, he worked closely with Gen, 
Lucius Clay in trying to resurrect the 
German economy during the early post 
war period. 

After a spell in journalism at Time, 

Inc., Galbraith returned to Harvard, 
and has remained there ever since. 
e Intellectual Debts—As an economic 
thinker, Galbraith admits that he is 
indebted to two men: England’s John 
Maynard Kevnes and John D. Black of 
Harvard, who is currently president of 
the American Economic Association 
(BW —Jan.8’55,p104 

His respect and indebtedness to 
Black comes from working closely with 
him at Harvard, where they are office 
neighbors. Black’s pragmatic approach 
and his interest in using theory to 
solve practical problems has_ been 
adopted by Galbraith. They both throw 
out theory when it doesn’t work in prac- 
tice. 

Galbraith not only feels beholden to 
Kevnes, but believes every economist 
worthy of the name accepts many of 
Kevnes’s attacks on classical economic 
doctrine. 

He points out, for example, that the 
Kevnesian formula for combatting de- 
pression (by increased spending and 
bigger government deficits) is not a real 
subject of dispute between the two 
major political parties (page 87). _ 
¢ New Projects—Now that he has given 
his warnings, he ha turned to a new 
project. After the present term at 
Harvard is over, he intends to take an 
18-month leave to write a new book 
on economic and political motivations 
He confesses that it will contain some 
more theorizing and a lot more de- 
bunking. 
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Insulation Contractor: Combustion Equipment & Insulation Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


SOHIO gets efficient desalting because... 
Spillage-proof FOAMGLAS insulation 


stays effective to hold precise temperature 


Efficient electric desalting to remove 
salts and other impurities from crude 
charging stocks demands precise tem- 
perature control throughout the process. 
The influent temperature (180° F to 
220° F depending on viscosity of crude) 
must be held constant until effluence. 
Since there’s no exchange of heat inside 
the sphere, it must be insulated very 
effectively. 

For six years Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio) has maintained peak desalting 
efficiency by insulating their spheres 
in Cleveland, Lima and Toledo with 
FOAMGLAS. This unique cellular glass 
insulation benefits SOHIO three ways: 
1. Spillage-proof, moisture-proof 

FOAMGLAS retains its insulating 

value . . . avoids fire hazard. 

2. Easy-to-apply FOAMGLAS blocks 
are lightweight but very strong, readily 


applied to sphere, eliminating insula- 
tion supports. 

. Effective insulation holds tempera- 
ture required for electric field to break 
continuously the water and oil emul- 
sion. It also prevents temperature 
drop near vessel wall . . . avoids 
thermal currents which would inter- 
fere with process. 

Whether you insulate spheres or piping, 
buildings or cold storage spaces, it’ll pay 
you to write for FOAMGLAS sample 
and literature on your specific needs. 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 
Dept. F-45, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
in Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


2” thick FOAMGLAS blocks cut to 12x 12 size 
were laid diamond shape on SOHIO’'S desalter 
sphere in Toledo. Two Nelson studs were 
welded through each block and secured with 
recessed Tinnerman speed clips. After as- 
phalt cutback (Insulmastic 4010)—glass fab 
ric—cutback application, the surface was fin- 
ished with an asphalt base aluminum paint. 











IN LECTURE ROOM, Stevens Institute students hear of chances 


awaiting them in engineer-starved industry. 


IN THE FIELD they get a taste of industry, an opportunity to 


decide which field they'll specialize in. 


Guiding Young Engineers 


The young men in the pictures are 
getting ready to walk into one of the 
few seller’s markets still left in the U.S. 
They're engineering students. Some 
will graduate in another six weeks. 
Already, many have decided which of 
several job offers they'll accept after 
graduation day. 

This is the pattern for more than 
20,000 engineering students who will 


100 


graduate this year. Jobs are plentiful— 


some authorities calculate there are 
twice as many jobs for new graduates 
as there are young engineers to fill 
them. Salaries seem to be at an all-time 
high—a number of engineering schools 
say the 1955 graduate is offered $10 
more per month than last year’s gradu- 
ates. The average offer this year is 
around $380 per month for a man with 


IN THE LAB, seniors at Stevens, like these « 
work, get their chance to move from principles into practice. It 


\y 


ngaged in metallurgy 


d, according to 


g school—Illinois 

employers are 
gineers that they 
ition to a gradu- 


a bachelor’s degre« 
at least one engin 
Institute of ‘Techn 
so hungry for young 
no longer pay any 

ate’s draft status. 

¢ Utopia? Not Always—All this sounds 
like Utopia for the |! vith the degree 
On the surface it that he should 
find, from three or f fers, one that 
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adds up to a program for young future en- 
gineers by which Stevens is . . . 


First Steps 


ends him in the direction he wants to 
20, 

But some engineering school people 
ee a hazard in the state of the seller’s 
market. 

Too often, they feel, the new gradu- 
ite hasn’t a clear idea of what he wants 
(0 make of his career. Through his 
mdergraduate years he is heavy on 
‘ngineering’ principles, but fins little 
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STOP WISHING YOU WERE TWINS 


THE V. a 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


DOUBLES 
YOUR OUTPUT 
AT HALF THE 


You've never seen anything like the EDISON 
VP for saving time and devouring your 
daily desk load. It’s always on your desk 
getting action on your thoughts—or, along 
wherever you go, cross town or cross coun- 
try. It’s the slim, trim, years-ahead dictat- 
ing instrument that can be converted in 


seconds for secretarial use. And it’s the 
instrument that won the Audio Engineering 
Award. Put the VP to work for you—for 
your entire organization. It repays its cost 
many times over in time savings alone. 
Lease the EDIson VP—or buy it on easy 
3-year terms. 


The new ye VP features Micro-Fidelity! Another Epison first. 


Employing newly designed small parts and advanced circuits, the VP achieves unmatched voice 
clarity. It uses discs, world’s first choice for high fidelity recording. 


Send for free 12-page book- 
let that tells how to save time 
and money with the VP or 
phone local representative listed 
under EDISON VOICEWRITER 
for a no-obligation, 11-minute, 


desk-side demonstration! 
NAME 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 

12 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 

O. K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE Go!”— 
no obligation. 





COMPANY 





Liha. 0.8. 


ADDRESS 





INCORPORATE O 
ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 
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CITY. 








RICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY 











time to see first-hand what he can dp 































































| in industry. 
Wondertul things happen i W hen the time comes for him to 0 
to work, this engineer can make g 

mistake. 
to your office if he stands high in his class, he wij 
° find perhaps a dozen or more recruiters 
’ on his trail. Because he looks like ao 

when you buy - prospect, and because the recrulientil 
having difficulty finding good men ty 
. fill their quotas, some jobs will be pre- 
STEELCASE (20S 05 
engineer is influenced too much by q 
company’s recruiting program—from the 
initial interview to the all-expense trip 
to its executive headquarters—he’s apt 


to pick the wrong job, then find him. 
self in the market again six months 





later. 

¢ Familiar With Industry—Most 
schools, and many companies, are trying 
to correct this. They want to. make 
their undergraduate engineers more 
familiar with what goes on among 
engineers in indust The students in 
the pictures are going through a pro 
gram that’s been designed with that 


aim by one engineering school: Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N.]. 








Stevens makes a non-credit course of 
the job-picking problem, calls it Careers. 
Everv undergraduate must take it. 
There is no element in the course that 
is claimed to be Stevens’ exclusively. 
Rather, Stevens |! taken a number of 
ideas that it used from time to time in 
the past, added others used today by 
other schools, and come up with a pro- 
gram that begins the junior year 
and continues unt raduation 
In the middle of the junior vear, the 
students begin t ibout industries 
that will be looking for engineers from 
their class. Once eek, junior class 
members get together in a lecture hall 
of the Kidde Building to hear an en 
gineer from industry talk about hi 
field. One lecture ] discuss the pros- 
pects for mechan engineers in the 
. . . wonderful things like having a happier, more energetic office | steel industry. (All Stevens men gradu- 
| working force . . . profitable things, such as saving as much as 25 ate as mechanical engineers.) Another 
: ee P ‘ ‘ will talk about the merits of working 
| per cent in office floor space .. . satisfying things like knowing your for a small company. One of the wind 
office furniture problems are over, since with Steelcase your first up lectures vf tl ear was a by 
cost is your only cost. With absolute satisfaction as its golden rule, ; + , = Kelloge c ‘iia Pd ma bovs 
Steelcase continues to serve the fine companies of America . . . as about the chemi ndustry (picture, 
é i 9101). 
Oe Se ee ) .“ Learning Through Junkets—At the 


r, the 120 or so 


start of the seni 
members of the s pack off on a 
week-long junket of industrial plants 
from the East Coast as far west as Ohio 


FREE... “Sunshine Styling” . . . the most unusual, most 
dramatic office furniture brochure ever created. Please re- 


quest it on your letterhead, addressed to Department A, or Thev tr: a sibs Penn 
3 vey tramp throug el mills in Pet 
ask your local authorized Steelcase dealer. F ; svlvania and West Virginia, rubber 
‘ plants in Akr raft plants m 
Buffalo. 





STE E LCAS E ING ! When they get back to Hoboken and 

| into their senior vurses, they can 

ne technical field. 

gram permits the >) 
one technical 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN begin to specialize 
Stevens’ four-year p 
undergraduate just 





WHENEVER YOU WANT TO MAKE A GOOD OFFICE...A LITTLE BETTER 
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ear, the 
dustries VE N E 
“t= | TOUGH SPOTS ARE GOOD SPOTS FOR SIR 
ior Class SS 
ure hall 
an en- A tasteless, odorless gasket for a pressure cooker lid 
= his ...agear box seal for an automatic ironer . . . a tub 
pl pe seal for a washer . . . there are countless places where 
gradu Sirvene (synthetic rubber) is used in home appli- the opportunity to work with you. 
nother ances. Each is a specially engineered problem in- 
working volving exact degrees of flexibility or hardness, with 
e wind- correct resistance to extreme temperatures, pres- 


ven by ‘ ; 
rae of sures, fluids, gases, abrasion and wear. 


ne boys If you need a molded part of unusual design for a 


picture, critical application, the unmatched experience of es : [ a i rst Re [4 
Sirvene engineers is at your service. They will assist C) [- | 


At the 


you in design development, formulate the right 
compound, then produce the molded part in 
quantity with laboratory exactness. We will welcome 


or $0 = 

on a GET the basic information on this versatile material. Plidieeestsy compounnts Me 

plants “Engineering with Sirvene”’ will be sent on request 

Ohio. at no charge. 

Penn- 
rubber 
its in CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
- - 1301 Elston Avenve SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 
ey can Other C/R products 


| field. Oi SEALs: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion * Conpor: Controlled porosity mechan- 
. “ ical leather packings and other sealing products * Sirvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 
Inicé 
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FIRST V.P. 


) 
SECOND V.P....Y 


we 4 E L E R ‘private wire’’? 


SOUN POWERED 





+ & § P H ON E S 


How convenient it is to have a direct “private line” to 
key associates ... in addition to your regular telephone 
and intercom. Saves time, saves steps, relieves switch- 
| board. NO BATTERIES. No outside power. Smart 
executive cradle phone instruments. Easily installed. 








| | Low first-cost. Write for Bulletin SA-32. 
The WHEELER INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
| Division of The Sperry Corporation @ 1125 East Aurora Street, Waterbury 20, Connecticut 
SWwHS4 


CASE HISTORY NO. 64 


“We've aay . 40 NS FROM OUR FILES 
100% 


GERLINGER 
Since 1925” 















Regardless of the heavy-duty material han- 
dling requirements of your plant. a Ger- 
linger Straddle Carrier or Gerlinger Lift 
Truck will exactly fit your requirements. 
Four sizes of carriers and six lift truck 
models are completely described in our new 
catalogs. Drop us a note today for your 
copy! No obligation. of course. 





~ GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 











clective. He begins this course after hig 


week’s tour of industrial plants, 
By the end of the senior year, the 
student has had lots of small tastes of 


different fields, plus a chance to do q 
little specializing in one field. Steyens 
does not expect this to give its graduates 
more than a notion of how they want 


to apply their training. Neither the 
course nor the school’s curriculum jg 
aiined at specialization 
But Harold Fee, who set up the 
course six years ago and has run it ever 
since, believes that it helps voung men 
narrow down their choices during their 
final two vears. When senior interviews 
roll around, Fee thinks that the gradu. 
ates are better equipped to decide upon 
the fields they want to enter 
¢ Summer’s Dividends—But for some 
companies, recruiting begins long be- 
fore a student reaches his senior year. 
Many that grant scholarships encourage 
their scholarship holders to working 


during the summer, between junior and 
senior years, in the company’s research 
laboratory or in one of its plants. This 
gives both a chance to see how they 


get along together In a recent survey 
of engineering graduates with four and 
tive year's expericn €, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters found that most men who 
moved fastest into fields that suited 
them best—and wl 


ho seemed to have 
the best prospects in their companies- 
were those who came into their com- 
panies through summer training pro- 
grams. 





Die-Forged Giant 


Eighteen feet long, and four feet 
wide—it’s said to be the biggest, piece 
of die-forged aluminum eve! produced 
for the U.S. aircraft industry. The 
giant forgings are turned out by Bridge- 
port Brass Co., at its Adrian (Mich.) 
plant. Their use after that 1s still top 
secret. 
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What does salt buy today? 


The American Indian sometimes used com- 
mon salt to purchase food, lodging, even land. 

For us today, salt provides still more. Split 
into its components by Hooker chemical 
know-how and made into many other chemi- 
cals—salt is the source of luxuries, necessities 
and better ways of getting work done. 

Chlorine that purifies water comes from salt 
~also caustic soda for rayon and paper pulp 
-. drugs that cure, that bring surcease from 
pain and worry . . . strong new plastic ma- 
terials that can be shaped to today’s needs, 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


that add color and light to modern buildings 
and resist the spread of flame . . . sprays that 
control weeds and insects . . . soaps and deter- 
gents .. . bleaches and dyes . . . products that 
create new business opportunities and a better 
way of living. 

For 50 years, Hooker has been making 
chemicals from salt and supplying them to in- 
dustry. Today, nearly 100 different Hooker 
products help American industry produce 
the goods this nation eats, drinks, wears, and 
uses. 


1905—Half a Century of Chemicals 


From the Salt of the Earth—1955 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS © TACOMA © MONTAGUE, MICH. © NEW YORK @ CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 


1905... Part of original 
Hooker plant at Niagara 
Falls. Plant supplied caustic 
soda and bleaching powder 
to producers of textiles, pulp 
and paper in New England. 


1955... Niagara Falls plant 
today is largest of three 
Hooker plants serving nearly 
every major U.S. industry. 
Hooker’s original two prod- 
ucts have diversified into 
nearly 100 sold and used 
throughout the world. 





OPERATION 


RECORDER 


for machine, process, syste 
ane in plant or office 





PRICE 
55.00 


TIME RECORDER —TOTALIZER 


provides continuous, accurate performance data 
about machines, processes and systems in any 
plant or office. Automatically records on a 
chronologically marked chart rol!-one roll lasts 
four months—the time and length of every “on? 
every “off” period of the equipment. Also com- 
putes total “on” time. The TIME Recorder—Total- 
izer is suitable for remote and multiple installa- 
tion. Rugged construction . . . tamperproof. 


write RECORDER DIVISION, Dept. BW-8 


HEAT=-TIMER corporation 
657 Broodway * New York 12, N.Y. 


e As defense against loss or damage 
hazards and as protection against un- 
authorized entry, provide Page Fence 
security. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER Henry Dreyfuss ponders the shape and habits of 


“Joe,” his 


outline of the average American male, and comes up with a book that’s. . . 


A Credo for Designing 


“Somewhere deep in the shadowy 
past, primitive man, desiring water in- 
stinctively dipped his cupped hands 
into a pool and drank. Some of the 
water leaked through his fingers. 

“In time he fashioned a bowl from 
soft clay, let it harden, and drank from 
it; attached a handle and made a cup; 
pinched the rim at one point to make a 
spout, creating a pitcher. 

“Intuitively, this prehistoric man was 
following the same principles of utility 
that guide today’s industrial designer 
who creates for mass production.” 

In a nutshell, that’s the way Henry 
Dreyfuss, a leading U.S. designer of 
many types of products, feels about in- 
dustrial design: Down through the ages, 


good design has 
methods and has 


fort or technical eff 
a desig 


who heads 
name, has put his 

Cc} : ' Very 
Designing for Pe 


published next week | 
York 


the subject and the 


ter, Inc., New 
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English. 


style. His book is 
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with page refcrences to photographic 
gctions, Which are scattered through 
the book. They are helpful as well as 
decorative. 

+ Primer for Industry—For the business 
reader, Designing for People is a good 
rimer if you have never consulted with 
an outside professional designer. Drey- 
fyss tells why and when a consumer or 
industrial manufacturer needs industrial 
design. He docs it without sounding 
like a copy writer for an ad agency. 
Business acquaintances and those just 
being introduced through the book will 
admire his frankness and admissions of 
ast failure. 

Educatiou has been part of the de- 
signing industry’s business. Around 
1929 when Drevfuss put his name on 
the ofice door, manufacturers “. . . 
considered the industrial designer 
merely a decorator, to be called in when 
the product was finished. Thev asked, 
‘Can you fix this up and make it look 
pretty?’ Indeed, for a time in this cha- 
otic period a person who knew how to 
enamel something black and put three 
chromium strips around the bottom 
was considered an industrial designer.” 

Today, an industrial designer works 
hand in glove with a client’s engineers 
and sales force. They know a_ prod- 
uct’s mechanical side and its market po- 
tential. The industrial designer helps 
build a product around the customer 
because he has studied man’s anatomy, 
how he manipulates products, and how 
he seeks comfort as he puts the prod- 
ucts to work. 

But on a first assignment, the going 
hasn't always been easy. Company en- 
gineets have given a cold shoulder to 
Drevfuss people. Later, the skeptics 
discover they can’t get along without 
the designers. 

* A Model for Women—Take the con- 
struction of an electric iron. Studies of 
“Josephine,” Dreyfuss’ average Ameri- 
can woman, have told the firm’s de- 
signers that an iron is really an exten- 
sion or an appendage of her arm. So 
they ignore the differences among 
fesh, metal, and plastic. To them, the 
hand that grips an iron handle is just 
another linkage. Real-life Josephines 
also tell Dreyfuss’ men that the aches 
and pains from a hard day over the 
roning board are more often in the 
neck, shoulders, and back than in the 
hand and arm. So Dreyfuss designs 
a iron handle, and distributes the 
weight of the iron to help cut the 
housewife’s fatigue. 

Dreyfuss applies the same principles 
‘0 many other familiar products. A 
bank-vault door of Mosler Safe Co. 
teflects principles of modern banking 
and architecture, yet gives customers 
in essential feeling of security. On a 
Wamer & Swasey Co. machine, too, 
the control panel suits an operator's 
Psychology of operation, and _ brings 
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more productivity. The club car on 
the New York Central’s 20th Century 
Limited combines the clean lines of a 
modern railroad car with the kind of 
furnishings you would expect in a fine 
club. 

¢ Tradition’s Power—New or advanced 
design, however, doesn’t always mean 
a complete break with tradition. From 
one model to another, tradition rides 
along with design through something 
called survival form. Here’s how sur- 
vival form works: You can easily tell 
time by a clock’s hands alone. And a 
new design for a clock might be better 
without numbers on its face. But 
Dreyfuss has found that the mass 
market won’t accept a new clock with- 
out the numerals. ‘The consumer wants 
his clock to look like a clock. It’s the 
same way with a present-day electric 
toaster: The neat medallion appearing 
on its polished chrome side is a re- 
minder that early toasters were loaded 
with punch-press rococo. 

A designer can give an old product 

a new look. But till their dying day 
designers will preach that a strictly 
new design without any touch of tradi- 
tional form can be dangerous to sales. 
Putting it another way: Don’t call in 
a Dreyfuss to give vour sales a shot in 
the arm. “The classic example of 
going too far too fast was the 1936 
Chrysler Airflow . . . [which] . Was 
so far ahead of the public that it was 
out of sight. It also terrified the auto- 
mobile industry so that engineers ad- 
vanced with temerity into the stream- 
lined age.” 
¢ Stealth Catches the Market—You 
must sneak up on your market, but 
don’t underestimate its present tastes. 
Chances are consumers are more ready 
for comfortable tasteful design in their 
homes than manufacturers imagine. 
Rebuffed at the front door, industrial 
design came into the home through 
the kitchen and its appliances. Now, 
by Drevfuss’ reckoning, U. S. families 
are ready for more design in the other 
parts of their houses. 

Last vear, he points out, the atten- 
dance at New York City’s art museums, 
nearly matched that at Madison Square 
Garden and the three big league ball 
parks. 

Dreyfuss throws in two highly prac- 
tical sections for the business reader, 
especially for the uninitiated ones. He 
gives a general rundown on designers’ 
fees, and their relationships with their 
clients. He tells what a client can ex- 
pect for his money. Usually a de- 
signer is paid on a yearly basis, and 
handles a complete line of products. 
He will often seal his deals in a short 
talk with his client. Written contracts 
often aren’t practical because design 
work may be too elusive to pin down 
in contracts that will suit a hair-split- 
ting legal staff. 











By every standard 


“T withC. / 
l 


? 


PHOTOSTAT 


The finest of equipment 
for copying and 
preserving records 

on both paper 

and film. 


Business, industry and government alike 
are finding an increasing need for quick, 
accurate and inexpensive copies of records 
on paper ... and are becoming equally 
aware of the space saving and security 
advantages of copying and preserving their 
records on film. 


Here is the answer that will best satisfy 
both needs. 


Photostat Corporation now offers the 
widest range of fine equipment available 
. .» PHOTOSTAT Photographic Copying 
Equipment and MICROTRONICS Micro- 
film Cameras, Enlargers and Film Proc- 
essors . . . for small, moderate-sized and 
the largest requirements alike. It is splen- 
did equipment . . . properly sold . . . faith- 
fully serviced. You should get all the facts 
before you purchase any photocopying 
or microfilming equipment. 


Let us help with your copying problems 
. -. no obligation. One of our trained sales- 
service representatives will gladly make 
specific recommendations as to the best 
solution . . . with worthwhile savings in 
time and money. 


Write us... your inquiry will receive 
our prompt and interested attention. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service offices in most principal cities 
and in Toronto, Canada 
PHOTOSTAT. is the registered trade-mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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MANUFACTURERS OF GLASSINE AND GREASEPROOF PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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“Prstection 


is required in Packaging Cake Mix... 




















Rhinelander Glassine Paper provides 
this protection at Low Cost... 





Wax laminated glassine is able to retain the delicate 
moisture balance within cake mix — preventing it 
from “caking up” or from losing its natural mois- 
ture. In addition, glassine acts as a greaseproof 
barrier, protecting the outer carton from stain due 
to the shortening content. Ordinary papers can’t 
do this, and other types of flexible packaging 
materials can’t match glassine’s low cost. If you 
package a product that requires moisture control, 
why not let our packaging engineers show you how 


Rhinelander papers can do the job at lower cost. 


RHINELANDER 


Paper Company ¢ Rhinelander, Wisconsin 





The Answers: No 


Scientists throw doubj 
on connection between nico. 
tine and lung cancer, cloud. 
seeding and storm paths, 


Scientists poured cold water on two 
more widely held notions this week 
Stripping away the scientific terminol. 
ogy from project reports on cloud-seed. 
ing and lung-cancer experiments, yoy 
get the same answer on both: results 
negative. 

e Project Scud, the most extensive 
cloud-seeding experiment in_ history, 
has been declassified. Following nine 
months of “seeding” along the East 
Coast, Dr. Jerome Spar of New York 
University concluded: “No evidence of 
any large-scale meteorological effects 
due to seeding.” While the report 
won’t put the rainmakers out of busi- 
ness, it may disillusion dreamers with 
visions of the end of the hurricane 
threat or of lush farmlands dotting the 
world’s deserts. 

e Dr. Ernest L. Wrynder of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute reported to 
an American Assn. for Cancer Research 
meeting in San Francisco that several 
groups of scientists had induced cancer 
in animals with cigarette tar from which 
all nicotine had been removed. This 
means that any cance! producing agents 
in tobacco tar have t vet been identi- 
fied. The cigarette manufacturers will 
have to go on hoping that science will 
come up with such igent, and then 
remove it, to get their product out 
from under the cat cloud. 

e Seeding—Dr. Spar’s report comes as 
no great surprise t ithermen. While 
rainmaking has developed into a sizable 
business, most professional meteorolo- 
gists disclaim any lespread weather 
changes from feeding drv ice and silver 
iodide into the atmosphere. The report 
gives them sound statistics for this, but 
doesn’t rule out local effects, such as 
provoking premature rain from individ- 
ual clouds. 

Project Scud was sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research. Its outstand- 
ing feature, savs Dr. Spar, was the ran- 
dom pairing of seeded and non-seeded 
cases for testing. The NYU group 
never knew until later which was the 
seeded case in a pair. In all, 18 tested 
cases were seeded, 19 non-seeded. 

There “might,” says Dr. Spar cat- 
tiouslvy, have been changes too small 
to detect—but no support for the theory 
that “seeding can make, break, or 
change a storm in any way.” 

e Cancer—Besides the clean bill of 
health for nicotine, Dr. Wynder wnites 
off benzpvrene, a chemical known to 
produce cancer in mice, on the ground 
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FOR MORE POWER 
AND LONGER LIFE 


and get “More Use 
per Dollar” 


Look for a belt with straight side- 
walls and accurately positioned 
strength members that prevent 
sag in the “power line’. 


The “power line’ or pulling 
section is the heart of a V-belt. 
It is here the belt strength 
members are located and it sets 
the load-carrying capacity of 
the drive. 

Straight sidewall construction 
assures firm pressure in the lower 
or compression section of the 
V-belt so that when it rounds the 
pulley it supports the strength 
member in a straight line. All 
cords of the strength member 
should pull equally. if they “‘sag’’, 
as in some constructions, the 
outer cords are overworked and 
premature failure results. In addi- 
tion, straight sidewalls exert a 
firm side-grip on the sheave 
grooves, eliminate slip and‘ power 
waste. 


Specify, by name, the V-belt most 
carefully manufactured so that 
every part is balanced to deliver 
full horsepower capacity and 
“More Use per Dollar” . . . specify 
R/M Super-Power or standard 
Condor V-Belts. 





RAYBESTOS- 


\_/] 


STRAIGHT SIDEWALLS 
SUPPORT STRENGTH MEMBER 






HOW TO BUY V-BELTS 


/ 


STRUCTURALLY BALANCED 
FOR SMOOTH RUNNING 





R/M SUPER-POWER AND CONDOR V-BELTS 


For longer life under shock loads, 
R/M Super-Power V-Belts have 
a new synthetic super strength 
member which delivers up to 40% 
more horsepower capacity; fewer 
belts can be used on the same 
drive for the same horsepower. 
They are oil-proof, non-spark and 
heat resistant. Both R/M Super- 
Power and standard Condor 





V-Belts have straight sidewalls 
with strength members micro- 
positioned and destretched during 
manufacture. This prevents power 
waste and frequent shutdown for 
belt take-up. Let an R/M repre- 
sentative show you why R/M 
Super-Power or Condor V-Belts 
last longer... give you ‘More 
Use per Dollar’. 


RM-511 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION—PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


MANHATTAN, 





INC. 


























































Adjacent to Railroad- 


fronting on highway 





40 acres for heavy industry 


near the heart of Industrial Syracuse 


@ Steady labor available from 
nearby communities. 

@ DL&W adjacent property fronts 
on main Syracuse-Jamesville 


Highway. 


Syracuse, New York, is one of 
the fastest-growing industrial cen- 
ters in the country. This particular 
site, the Rock Cut area, is just out- 
side the southerly part of the city. 


LFT, another advantage 
in Lackawanna Land! 
Lackawanna Follow Through... 
the most modern method of freight 
handling and routing, speeds ship- 


Note these facts: 


@ 40 acres, railroad-owned, can 
be divided. 


@ Excellent soil-bearing charac- 


teristics. ments to and from your plant. An 
@ All utilities, including sewers, important factor to consider when 
nearby. choosing a new location. 


For detailed, confidential information about this and other desirable 
plant sites in Lackawanna Land, without obligation, please contact: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Room 1792, 140 Cedar St., New York - Phone BArclay 7-2500 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 


/ NEW 
JERSEY 





110 








that it accounts for 
in l-million in cigarette smoke. Cig, 
rette tar, he says, has been broken dow) 
into more than 30 chemical fractions 
but the problem actually involves hyp 


less thai one part 


dreds of substances. The present tag 
of groups working in New York, § 


is to identify am 
that cause cancer 


Louis, and Toront 
agents in tobacco tai 
in mice, he says—but finding these 
doesn’t mean they would necessarih 
cause cancer in man 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Electronics merger: Texas Instruments 
Inc., Dallas, has acquired the business 
and assets of Radell Corp., Indianapo 
lis, a manufacturer of precision resis. 
tors. Texas Instruments will continue 
to make the Radell units, and plans t 
use some of them itself 

> 
Most ink. Sun Chemical Corp.’s Gen- 
eral Printing Ink ¢ Div. plans t 
expand its Illinois plant until it’s the 
biggest producer of ink in the world 
The ink plant, which now occupies 
98,000 sq. ft., will be enlarged to 123, 
000 sq. ft. 

2 
A private wire 12,000 miles long is 
being contracted for by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc link its labs and 
offices to the Sylvania Data Processing 
Center in upstate New York (BW- 
Jan.29’55,p75). Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. has the job of setting up the 
network. 

& 
Air traffic is getting so thick these days 
that planes are in danger of scraping 
wingtips or worse in flight. The Air 
Transport Assn. feels that the aircraft 
industry may soon have to start work 
on proximity indicators so that pilots 
won't have to rely on their eves to 
avoid collisions. 

& 
Du Mont TV hopes to switch to film 
for all programs except news, sports, 
and special events. The network will 
equip its studios with Electronicam, a 
combination TV movie camera that can 
film pictures and broadcast TV images 
at the same time. Du Mont has already 
canceled all but one of its contract 
cable lines, but plans to stick to live 
telecasts for the time being. 

. 
More news for homeless engineers (BW 
—Apr.6’55,p78). New York State will 
oppose any move by the engineering 
societies to move away. Attorney Gen- 
eral Jacob Javits says that the profes- 
sional societies were incorporated by 
special state legislation that included 
the proviso that the corporation main 
tain New York headquarters perpetually. 
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CHEMICAL CLEANING HELPED BY PIPE LINE PIG 


Dowell saved line replacement cost with = *<*!v is xtemely hard or thick. In o gory keg 


< _ 










engineers removed the scale and resto e 398-foot line 
° . . to full capacity. 

fast combination treatment, restoring sa cehal hea de feral 
chemical cleaning by Dowell often s: u considerable 

full capacity in 214 hours! downtime and money, because sol e introduced 
“ through regular connections—disman d digging up 

Often, the most effective and economical way to clean lines of buried lines is unnecessary. Mo solvents are 
is to use both chemical solvents and mechanical methods. designed to clean the entire line—bend vs, valves, and 


: : ‘ any other hard-to-reach places. 
lake a recent case where thick iron oxide scale in a 12-inch | 


water line had so reduced its capacity that costly replacement Let Dowell chemical cleaning help res | maintain the 
Was necessary —i/ cleaning failed. Dowell engineers decided eth iency of lines and equipment in plant. Call the 
to use chemical solvents and a pipe line pig. Such a combina- nearest Dowell office, or write Dowell | ited, Tulsa 1, 


tion treatment is often used for speed and economy where Oklahoma, Dept. D-10. 


chemical cleaning service for industry 











A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 











Taming Acetylene 


Cyanamid uses infrared 
analysis to keep a continuous 
watch in processing the vola- 


tile gas. 


Making acrylonitrile, a chemical 
juilding block used in synthetic fibers 
ind rubber (BW—Oct.2’54,p96), can be 
ticklish proposition if you use a reac- 
tion involving hydrogen cyanide and 
wetylene gas. The acetylene is highly 
vohtile. It can’t be heated too much, 
ut under too much pressure, piped 
jound sharp corners—or it might ex- 










lode. 
, of the potential danger in- 
volved in handling the gas, a system of 
infrared inspection of acetylene was de- 
yeloped and put on a practical, indus- 
tral basis by the Germans, leaders in 
aetylene processing. These techniques 
have been finding their way into Ameri- 
can plants since World War II. 

Last week, American Cyanamid Co. 
revealed it has adopted continuous in- 
fared spectrum analysis (BW—Jul.5 
52p97) to cast a watchful eve on 
aetylene and other critical materials 
throughout the process of making acry- 
lonitrile. This marks another step in 
the use of a potent tool for the chemi- 
cal industry. The continuous on-the- 
spot analysis technique is far more 
atisfactory than the more common 
American method of tapping the proc- 
ess stream for a sample and carrving 
it of to the lab for analysis. 

When Cyanamid built its acryloni- 
tle plant at Fortier, La., it planned and 
installed the inspection system. Though 
other companies have added such sys- 
tems as an afterthought, Cyanamid be- 
lives that it is the first to build the 
infrared inspection instruments as an in- 
tegrated part of its process stream. 

*The Basic Principle—Principle _be- 
C und infrared spectrum analysis is this: 

It you pass a beam of light through a 
chemical compound, some of its waves 
wil be absorbed. Different materials ab- 
‘ob different wavelengths composing 
the beam. So if you start with a light 
vam of known composition and pass 
lerable it through a sample, you can tell what 
duced the substance is by re-examining the 
ng up ight to find out what wavelengths are 
ts are missing. 
s, and The infrared analyzers at Cyanamid’s 
pant were manufactured by Perkin- 
in the : Inet Corp., Norwalk, Conn. PE 
sa ey into the field of infrared tech- 
cg: mA 1950 and was going strong 

, 7 1952 when Cyanamid started look- 
hy analyzing equipment. Late in 
2, after Cyanamid had spent thou- 
2 of dollars on sample instruments 
eo om five other manufacturers, PE. was 
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INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 

ENTRANCE DIVISION 

2060 Edgar Street, Evansville 7, Indiana 

Send me without obligation my personal copy of the 
New International ENTRANCE-PLANNING MANUAL; 





NAME AND POSITION 





this coupon brings FIRM 

you basic data on the 

newest and best in ADDRESS 
building entrances 








CITY ZONE STATE 





ea eee 





now... Standard Swing Doo 


FROM AMERICA’S ENTRANCE SPECIALISTS 


The wide experience and individual skills of International 
Steel — gained through 75 years of specialization in the 
development of doors for American business and industry — 
today bring you an entirely new concept in swing door 
entrances. Beautifully fashioned of stainless steel, and 
available for the first time as complete “packages,” these 
newest International innovations permit smartest customized 
effects at quantity-production savings. But the most 
important difference is pre-proving .. . careful pre-assembly 
and pre-fitting of accessories by International to insure fast, 
accurate, economical installations. 

However “different” the entrance need, or difficult the 
problem, you have a standing invitation to make International 
Steel your partner-in-planning. Meanwhile, mail the coupon 
above for a complete handbook of helpful data compiled by 
America’s entrance specialists. 


See Sweet’s Architectural File 


ENTRANCE DIVISION 
2060 EDGAR ST., EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 





Bite 


HH 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 





























































gets ““See-ability” at its best 


The new 10-story Sinclair Oil Building in 
Chicago is completely lighted with Day-Brite 
recessed Troffers*—nearly 4,000 of them! 


The reason Sinclair uses these popular ¢q]] your 
Day-Brite lighting fixtures is evident from ” : 
the photograph. They provide lighting at its Day-Brite 
best—give employes work-level visibility with- representative 
out eye strain; boosts morale and efficiency. 

SEE! EXAMINE and COMPARE Day-Brite 

with any competitive fixture. Then make your 

choice on the basis of the evidence. 


*Installed by Fishbach, Moore & Morrissey, Inc. 
for John W. Galbreath & Co., Inc. 


OFCIDEOLY werren 


DAY-BRITE 
NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Lighting Pirtare. 





COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 1). 5i:- Lichting. Inc., 5474 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mis- 
souri. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Led., Toronto 6, 






5448 Onrario. 

















ready with a model to do the ip 
¢ Industrial Application—Now Cyjp, 
mid has 12 of these analyzers jp it 
Fortier plant. Ihe units are set Up at 
critical points, together with samplin; 
devices. These devices continually ¢ 
lect portions of the actual process Stream 
for analysis and feed them to the infa 
red units. At the analyzing station th 
sample is passed through an optical 
device that has been set to react only i 
a certain element is present. ; 

If the suspect element is in the on 
ple, an electronic device is activated 
Every reaction of the analyzer is » 
corded on one side of a big centr 
control board. On the other side of 
the board, there’s a control knob that 
can be used to vary the composition of 
the process stream 

It takes a highly trained, highh 
paid technician to interpret the jut. 
terns on the recorder and do the 
mathematical gymnastics required 
find a new setting for the knob. Cyana. 
mid has no immediate plans for an ay. 
tomatic hookup between the recorder 
and the control knob. But the com 
pany believes the day isn’t too far of 
when the information from the analyz 
ers may bypass both the visual recorder 
and the human mind and flow through 
a special computer that will set the 
control knob at the proper point. 
¢ Old German Development—Infrared 
analysis was first developed in Germany 
in connection with acetylene process- 
ing. Before and during World War Il, 
the Germans were continually running 
into the problem of controlling the 
flighty material. One of the methods 
the Germans developed to remedy this 
irksome situation was continuous analy- 
sis by infrared techniques. 

Not only did the Germans first uti- 
lize continual analysis, but they pushed 
farther and faster ahead in development 
of the techniques involved. In the U.S 
the usual procedure for a chemist who 
wanted to analyze a material has been 
to take samples of the process stream 
and hurry over to a lab with them. 

After the war, when German techni- 
cal advances became known bevond her 
own borders, American scientists were 
amazed at the extent to which the Ger- 
mans had geared infrared for practical, 
industrial use. Instead of relying on 
laboratory analysis, the Germans had 
designed and installed units that pro 
duced continuous, on-the-spot analyses. 
e Still Ahead—So closely was the Ger- 
man advance in acetylene technology 
tied up with this continuous analvsis 
by infrared, that it was not a matter of 
whether we would use this technique, 
but simply of when. But Germany still 
is far out in front of this country mm I 
dustrial use of infrared units. A rough 
estimate puts German installations at 
1,500, while the U.S. has something 
between 300 and 500. 
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How to meet 


By installing Electro-Mobile Power 





























hoo right at any new point of need, 
| utility load growth fo 
1. Esea be new high-line cost entirely. 
the eas Ww 2. Pos ohe—or avoid—expensive addi- 
: j \ tional, gryeeating station capacity. 
saad 3. Be, senlen o fixed charges for surplus 
Sapacity.\ \\ 
‘ r 4. Have’ miniinuin line loss. 
oS .* 
~ ae: \ 
Rail car, truck trailer 
ind ble units— 
0 1.000. Write for simple formula 
; explaining investment advantages 
of Electro-Mobile Power to: 
GENERAL MOTORS + LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
Sold and serviced directly through a manufacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division 
- offices. located in: New York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Louis and San Francisco, 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 




















































If top-heavy Group 

Insurance is your 

an pee you may 
nd the answer in 


"*How 


A Pyramid”’ 


copies available through your own insurance counsel 
or write, 


/ 


——— 





To Build 


mViitadlt li 










135 S. LASALLE ST. e CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





Wore men stay on the Job 
AT YOUR HOME PLANT 
when you open a branch tn 


Tennescee 


Many companies are 
the short time spent by 
supervisors in 


workers. 


workers learn new skills quickly. 


training 


surprised at 
home plant 
Tennessee 


That’s because Tennessee 


We've prepared a big, fact-filled, 


28-page book that gives complete in- 
formation on Tennessee’s remarkable 
labor supply as well as other advan- 


tages Tennessee offers industry. 
free. Get your copy now. 


bane data 


Yndustrual Tennessee 


Tennessee 


Industrial & Agricultural 


Development Commission 
A-18 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Send “Basic Data” booklet 


It’s 





FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 








city & STATE 
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For some time, makers of farm ma- 
chinery have been taking a leaf from 
Detroit’s book in an effort to capitalize 
on the look appeal that has been sell- 
ing automobiles (BW —Feb.27'55,p62). 
Now manufacturers of road machinery 
are following suit. This week, the first 
of a new breed of road builders (above) 
will roll off the line at General Motors’ 
Euclid Div. in Cleveland. 

GM _ acquired Euclid Road Machin- 
ery Co. two years ago (BW—Aug.15’53, 
p56). Since then, GM has been work- 
ing on design and technical problems 
in its new field. The result is the TC-12 
—a tractor-crawler dirt mover. 
¢ New Interior—The TC-12 appeared 
first last fall, looking much like any 
other tractor-crawler. Working from the 
inside out, GM had concentrated on 
technical design, but hadn’t tackled 
the body styling. The model shown at 
a semipublic demonstration was a deisel- 
powered unit with two 194-hp. engines, 
one for each track. By reversing one 
transmission and keeping the other on 
forward speed, the tractor driver could 
practically spin on a dime. GM had 
moved the radiators—one for each en- 
gine—from front to rear, to improve 
their function. Now there’s no inter- 
ruption in the flow of cooling air—re- 
gardless of what attachments are placed 
in front of the machine. 

e Dressing Up—The next step was to 
put an attractive shell around the new 
machine. One feature of the new dress 
is a rounded double hood that not only 
emphasizes TC-12’s split drive principle, 
but gives the unit a streamlined look 
replacing the chunky boxlike look that 


'NEW PRODUCTS 


ae 


a. > AAA 


GENERAL MOTORS TC-12 road builder takes on a sports car look as 


Tractors Add a Dash of Glamor 


most tractors have. An over-all bright 
yellow-green paint job is supposed to 


double as a selling point and as a safety 


factor. 


GM won't commit itself on future 
plans for TC-12, but the company has 
moved the new unit’s production into 
a plant in Cleveland that is three times 
as big as the old Euclid plant. 

TC-12 will cost $37,800. 

e Source: Euclid Div., General Motor 
Corp., 1361 Chardon Rd., Cleveland 


17. 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A multipurpose welding electrode ha 
been announced 


Nickel Co., 


York 5. Inco-Rod “A” is a high nickel 
said to be especially use- 
ful in the joining of low alloy steels 
ind high nickel alloys. 


alloy electrode 
to stainless steel 


Films and sheets of thermoplastic mz 
terials can be turned out on a low-ost 
vacuum forming press being made by 
Vacuum Forming Corp., ish 
ington, N. Y. The machine costs $97), 
and is the first full-scale unit on the 
market for under $1,000, according to 


the company. 


A conveyor belt that’s said to be 400 
times stronger than conventional cot- 
ton-reinforced belts 
by Hewitt-Robbins, 
Conn., to haul 
crushed stone. 


by 


has been developed 
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Victor Chemicals 
improve 
fertilizers ... 


Spectacular crop improvement plus big savings in 
time and labor . . . that’s the exciting story of the 
new fertilizers. It’s a story in which Victor plays an 
important part. Victor diammonium phosphate and 
special phosphatic solutions contribute greatly to the 
amazing effectiveness of today’s plant starters, high 
analysis and liquid fertilizers. Victor chemicals serve 
agriculture in many ways with phosphatic solutions 
for fertilizers, and phosphates for animal feed sup- 
plements. 

Today, more than 40 industries employ phosphates, 
formates and oxalates. For information on how these 
useful chemicals are put to work in your industry... 
write: Victor Chemical Works, 155 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. In the West: A. R. Maas 
Division, South Gate, California. You'll find... 
It pays to see Victor! 
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Mexico—and its dollar reserves 





(right) — took an economic 
sleighride last year; a drastic 
devaluation shocked Washing- 





ton, paralyzed Mexican business. 
Now Treasury Secy. Carrillo 








Flores (below) can point to 
booming business and argue 
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fectiveness of Mexico’s devaluation is 
something else. he a 

All the records are not yet in. There 
we those who believe the devaluation 
was panicky, ill-advised, unnecessary. 
They were shocked that Mexican I reas- 
ury Secy. Antonio Carrillo Flores (pic- 
ture), highly respected in U. S. monetary 
circles, took the step. Others believe 
the devaluation was a bold gamble that 
paid off. It took political and economic 
courage to prescribe such a drastic de- 
valuation dose. Besides, these observers 
xk, what would you have done if you 
had been responsible for the economic 
health of Mexico last April? 















|, Surgical Shock 


Pres. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines took of- 
fce in December, 1952, determined to 
consolidate the startling gains made by 
Mexico since the war. He wanted to 
damp down the flamboyant—and infla- 
tionary—development pursued by his 
predecessor, Miguel Aleman; like a Latin 
Stafford Cripps, Ruiz felt Mexico 
needed a touch of tight monev and aus- 
terity. 

















*Slackening—Ruiz’ first year was one 
of modest recession and _ slackening, 
owing partly to the government clamp- 
down on public works. ‘The fading of 
the Korea boom hurt Mexican exports 
—lower cotton, lead, and zinc prices and 
continually increasing imports helped 
produce a record $215-million trade 
, on Easter § deficit in 1953. The usual offsetting fac- 
ment at § tor, tourist income, declined. 
peso 44% The pattern continued into 1954; and 
uation was § Pres. Ruiz Cortines and Secy. Carrillo 
the mone- J Flores noted that Mexico’s reserves had 
it brought § begun to wilt carlicr than usual in the 
nic paraly- § seasonal cycle (reserves typically hold 
ring blow § steady in the first four months, drop 
tself, and during spring and summer, pick up 
dence in § strong in the fall). Between January and 
April last vear, the drain was $42-mil- 
culating- § lion; foreign investment and_ tourist 
1955 may § spending was off, and Carrillo suspected 
ory. The § a flight of capital. He felt he must act 
d Mexico § fast to protect reserves. 
* Stimulant—Mexico’s economic policy- 
and for § makers had decided to replace tight 
ek stood § money with “ease”; Carrillo and Ruiz 
hey have § Cortines believed that the economy was 
hen sea § tady to resume a faster pace. Yet be- 
r, usually § cause of Mexico’s increasing appetite 
‘ure, key § for foreign goods, Carrillo feared the 
another § import bill would become completely 
ide and § unmanageable if money were loosened 
a strong § atthe existing peso-dollar rate, 8.65 to 1. 
mise of § * Decision—Carrillo, a big man in his 
e profit § mid-40s, with a background of law and 
Grande. J ‘nance, believed quick, aseptic devalua- 
r’s per- ton surgery was indicated—quickly be- 
of the f cause it was a time, curiously, when 
» better § there was none of the usual devaluation 
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There was no thought in Carrillo’s 
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mind of using exchange controls in- 
stead. He felt that exchange curbs 
would be next to impossible to admin- 
ister in Mexico. As a man who has 
always worked closely with the U.S. 
government and financial community, 
he believed curbs wouldn’t set well 
north of the border. And as a thorough- 
going Mexico patriot, Carrillo shared 
his countrymen’s pride in a free and 
convertible peso. At the International 
Monetary Fund, they think of control- 


free Mexico as one of their ‘‘modcl 
countries.” 
¢ Action—Together with Rodrigo 


Gomez, head of the Bank of Mexico, 
Carrillo Flores convinced the Presi- 
dent. They informed the International 
Monetary Fund of their plan, worked 
out a rate and timing. Just before de- 
valuation, the U.S. governmen{ was 
informed, but all told only a handful 
of Mexicans and Americans knew the 
plan. There were some in Washington 
who felt the Mexicans should first have 
drawn on the $75-million peso stabili- 
zation fund established by the U.S. 
l'reasury. 

The news broke in Mexico at 6 p.m. 
on Saturday, Apr. 17. There was still 
time for quickwitted Mexicans to get 
to the stores before closing. ‘There was 
a rush on imported goods at the super- 
markets in the capital; others bought 
up Scotch, some even got into Sears, 
Roebuck and signed contracts for major 
appliances before prices rose. 
¢ Anxiety—On Monday morning, all 
imported goods—and even many Mexi- 
can goods—rose in price, some by the 
full 44%. Bankers, government officials, 
businessmen were shocked—especially 
those carrving accounts payable in dol- 
lars, who saw their peso balances slashed 
44% over the weekend. The business 
community as well as the public was 
confused and not a little frightened; 
many sent their money out of the coun- 
trv, whatever the loss. Flight of capital 
from Mexico last vear has been reck- 
oned as high as $125-million. 

For several months the economy lan- 
guished, amid a wave of price increases 
and discontent. Wages were pushed up; 
by summer almost all industries had 
negotiated new contracts, some with a 
25% boost. Worst of all, reserves con- 
tinued to drain away, to just under 
$100-million in June. Carrillo had some 
anxious—if not desperate—moments. 

The turn came in July, as Mexico's 
first cotton crop went to market. Busi- 
ness began to perk up, and by fall, the 
Mexican economic machine was rolling 
again. 


ll. On the Rebound 


It’s hard to realize when you talk to 
Mexicans this spring that thev were in 





BETTER 


FOR BORDEN LAB 


New Research Building 
Features Window Walls of 
Coolite Wire Glass 


The importance of good illumination to 
industrial research is reflected in these 
bright walls of Coolite, Heat Absorbing 
and Glare Reducing Glass. Interiors are 
flooded with natural illumination, free 
of the harmful effects of “raw” sunlight 
that cause optic and physical discomfort. 


4800 sq. ft. of Coolite makes these new 
laboratories brighter, more comfortable 
... with plenty of conditioned light for 
the most exacting scientific work. 


Yet, the proven ability of Coolite to 
absorb unwanted solar heat helps keep 
interiors cooler. Occupants see better, 
feel better, work better and more ac- 
curately in areas glazed with Coolite. 


Coolite Wire Glass protects against 
shatter damage resulting from fires. 
This Approved Fire Retardant No. 32 
tends to bottle up and thus prevent the 
spread of flames. And the Coolite wire 
glass adds beauty to the exterior—the 
clean, blue hue harmonizes with the 
crisp, modern design. 


For maximum comfort and protection 
specify Mississippi Glass. Available 
through leading distributors in a wide 
variety of patterns and surface 
finishes for every need. 





Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Consulting Engineer: Harry H. Bond 
General Contractor: William F. Lotz, Inc. 
Glass and Glazing by McKeon, Inc. 


Dept. 17 


MISSISSIPPI 
COMPANY 


88 Angelica St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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marble on. eu. 


people of Texas $85,000 


Writes architect Karl Kamrath: “Our savings on the marble curtain 
wall were dual: we lightened the structure as a whole, using less steel 
and concrete; and again we picked up 4” of usable space all around 
the building with the thinner marble, picking up about 3,400 square 
feet... This alone saved better than $85,000 for the people of Texas. 


“Two incidental gains were important. Against our hurricane rains, 
this marble has an absorption of only 0.01 per cent compared with 
absorption up to 15 per cent with other masonry. And we found that 
the resistance of 1” of marble to dangerous radioactivity from the 
isotopes used in cancer treatment is equal to 3/16” of lead.” 


Literature available: “Marble as a Radiation Shield,” “Proof that 
Marble Costs Less... ”. Write: 


Marste 3) |[nsr ITUTE OF America INC. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE. MOUNT VERNON. NEW YORK 
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IT’S COOL WORKING for plant office personnel at The Okonite Company factory in Passaic, N.J. Good- 
looking, quiet-running Worthington air conditioners make sure of that — on even the hottest days. 
Wintertime? Okonite gets another benefit by using their Worthington units to deliver warm air. 


Worthington air conditioners boost 
office efficiency at Okonite plant 


No more sweltering work-days for factory office per- 
sonnel at The Okonite Company. 


This leading manufacturer of electrical wire and cable 
beats the heat with three Worthington packaged air 
conditioners, strategically located throughout office 
work areas. 


Installed as part of a general plant modernization pro- 
gram, the Worthington units have paid off for Okonite. 
Fact is, these air conditioners are actually set up to do 
double duty as heating units during the winter. Man- 


agement is convinced that improved working condi- 
tions through year-round office air conditioning result 
in higher efficiency, less absenteeism. 


How’s the climate in your office area? If you’ve got any 
doubts about it, call your nearest Worthington dealer. 
He’s ready to answer any air conditioning need — 
whether it’s packaged units for “spot” cooling or giant 
central station systems for entire buildings. Or write to 
Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Division, Sect. A.5.40W, Harrison, N.J. 
A.5.40 
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DITTO 
one-writing 
system 


SAVES 


100,000.00 
YEARLY 


FOR THE 
TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Sy-slems 
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DITTO Inc., 


At no cost or obligation, please 
send me more information 
on how you can save us money, 
time and effort with the 
DITTO One-Writing System 


>> >> 


8 NR tae pel 


A view of three of the imposing 
structures among the eight 
buildings occupied by The 
Travelers Insurance Company 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Travelers Insurance Company was 
able to effect this tremendous savings 
simply by substituting the DITTO One- 
Writing System for their snap-out sys- 
tem. This brought about the elimina- 
tion of duplication in writings of many 
customer and office records. Best of all 
was the complete elimination of errors 
previously experienced from erroneous 
translation of blurred or fuzzy copies. 
No matter what your business, large or 
small, the DITTO One-Writing System 
can introduce needed efficiencies and 
brighten your profit picture. 
DITTO, Inc., 628 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


In Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
In Great Britain: DITTO Britain Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Ebasco's half century of experience is a solid foundation 

on which to base the new plant. you are considering today. 
In‘that time Ebasco has engineered and constructed more than 
two billion dollars of new plants: large plants and small, 

Tem iAL- MR OLaNhC-te MSI oh i-\ ue lile Ite] olgelele Mal ol Vib mmol @mulela\Vamelial-t¢-111) 


Your new plant, too — whatever its size or function 

will benefit from the broad experience which Ebasco will 
apply to every aspect of the project — from site selection 
folate My ola-iilulinrelavame)ielillisre Pmisiaelelelsmel-Siollt-teMel-Sie lar Melle! 
finished ¢@nstruction, to successful and economical operation. 
mol mmulela-Mlilcolaurelivoliiel ele) imelllars-1a dle. madi Ma Lols 

“The Inside Story of Outside Help.’ Address: Ebasco Services 
Talore} delet dehi-te Mm RYZell .¢-\ei le) ashig-1-\ om (-\ an hold ana an 
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ROLL and WRAP 
FLEXIBLE auctrmatieally 


a can save time and 
labor with a Dyken machine 
if you roll lengths of 
SCREENING * LAMINATED PAPER 
TEXTILES « ROOFING e RUGS 
@ WALLPAPER « CARPETING e 
PLASTIC ¢ RUBBER e¢ LEATHER 
‘} FELT © LINOLEUM © CANVAS 
CORK « PADDING © OILCLOTH 
BURLAP © INSULATION 
and other pliable materials! 


NOW YOU CAN roll up more 
lengths per hour . . . make little mv 
out of big ones. Rolling and pa 
wrapping in one ok egelaiion. 
DYKEN Automatic Machines (fully 
patented) handle most widths and 
lengths. Push-button operation per- 
mits using unskilled help. Tight, neat 
rolls require no center core or ‘pole. 
Save time, labor, shipping and storage 
space. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 

DETAILS —Describe your problem fully 

for recommendations by our engineers. 

No obligation. 


DYKE 


The skills of Our People... 
OUR GREATEST ASSET 





MFG. CO., Inc. 


732 Indiana Ave. 
West Bend, Wis. 






















Yes, we have every physical 
and material asset that you 
will find in any industrial 
State... 

But . .. in addition we have the 
one most important plus fac- 
tor... the SKILLS OF OUR 
PEOPLE . . . nowhere else in 
the entire United States will 
you find such a great reser- 
voir of the world’s most skill- 
ful people. 


So... if skill and know-how are 
important components in 
your profit formula write to: 


RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Industrial Division 
Room 52). State House, Providence, R. 1. 








INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 





(it’s now 29.5-million). While last year 
showed an increase in real per capita 
income, not all years will; Mexico has 
to run hard just to keep living stand- 
ards abreast of population increase. 
Moreover, distribution of income in 
Mexico is uneven—for all the progress 
made in the past decade, many Mexi- 
cans still scratch out an existence close 
to the subsistence minimum. 

¢ Dilemma—Development must speed 
ahead—especially in schools, housing, 
irrigation, railroads, power plants, ports. 


New Ripple in 


Plans are afoot to give European eco- 
nomic unity a new impetus. If they 
succeed, you may see a strong revival of 
the integration movement in Western 
Europe—something that has been in 
doldrums ever since France scuttled the 
European Defense Community late last 
summer. 

The plans revolve around Jean Mon- 
net (picture), who authored the Euro- 
pean Coal & Steel Community, then 
ran it as president of the High Au- 
thority. (Monnet officially resigned 
from this post soon after the defeat 
of EDC, but he has never been re- 
placed.) 

Briefly, the idea is this: 

e Make the coal-steel pool an 
“energy-steel pool” by broadening it to 
include other energy sources—electric 
power, then nuclear power. Also bring 
transport, starting with railways, under 
its wing. 

e Use this program to induce 
Monnet to stay on as High Authority 
boss and continue to lend his experi- 
ence to the cause of integration. 

The chief sponsors of this plan are 
Belgian Foreign Minister Paul Henri 
Spaak and Dutch Foreign Minister 
J. W. Beven. These men plan to push 
the program when the Coal & Steel 
Community’s Council of Ministers 
meets in Luxembourg the first of May. 
And they are confident they can pull 
it off. 
¢ Better Timing—W hile Pierre Mendes- 
France was French Premier, such an 
operation would have been out of the 
question. Mendes-France wanted to 
tackle France’s economic problems at 
the national level, had little interest in 
the Coal & Steel Community, let alone 
further economic integration (BW — 
Oct.30°54,p136). He showed his scorn 
when he tried to get Paul Ramadier, a 
foe of integration, appointed in Mon- 
net’s place. At the same time, Mendes- 
France tried to get Chancellor Adenauer 
involved in industrial cooperation that 
was exclusively Franco-German. The 
Benelux countries refused to accept Ra- 
madier and quietly waited until Mendes- 
France was pushed out of office. 








It will be difficult for Mexico to fing 
the funds for its investment neg 
without resorting to a 
Rising prices are right now Bivin 
Carrillo Flores some Orty—sinee & 
valuation, average prices pre. 
goods have risen 20%, and this pa 
winter has seen a new push oun 
Inflation could carry pric es to a point 
where any devaluation gains would 
wiped out. Mexico’s le aders Will neg 
all their experience in financial manage 
ment to stem the inflationary tide. 
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JEAN MONNET 


Premier Faure still could veto the 
Spaak-Beyen Plan to enlarge the scope 
of the Coal & Steel Community and 
thereby get Monnet to stay on as its 
head. Faure’s government is precat- 
ously balanced between supporters and 
opponents of economic integration. 
The odds are that he will go along witl 
Monnet’s reappointment, which will 
have strong backing from West Ger- 
many and Italy as well as from Belgium 
and the Netherlands 
eA Compasmiso —Spaak and Beyen 
would like to push France all the way 
to a full-scale ae toms union. In fact, 
Beyen has a customs union plan ready 
to present to tl upcoming Luxen 
bourg session. 

But both Bey * and Spaak know 
that France can’t be pushed that far 
today, so they an gladly settle for 
an extension of the coal-steel pool into 


energy and transport . 
; t 
In the case of transport, the fis 


move probably will be to unify rail 
tariffs throughout + the six members of 
the CSC. 

In the energ) 
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Sem erice, 


PAYROLL or INVENTORY, INVOICING or PAYABLES, whatever your figurework, 
you can do it easier and faster with a MARCHANT Figurematic 
* IT’S EASY TO USE A MARCHANT 


Figurematic is so simple to run that anyone in 
your office can use it speedily and efficiently. 


% IT’S EASY ON YOUR TIME Just call the 
local MARCHANT MAN for a test run on 
your own work. Your business — whatever 
its size—can turn time into money with a 


iT ne 
* IT’S EASY TO OWN Through our “pay-as MARCHANT Figurematic. 


it-saves” plan, a Figurematic can go to work 
for you at once on terms to fit your budget. 


Any way you figure... 


ats 
Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 

figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden. 

Mail this coupon with your business letterhead for free... 


T 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . . . () 


0 


Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators . 
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Lithographed Metal Containers 





Liberty Division Plant and Sales © Lancaster, Pa. 
New York Sales Office * Chrysler Bldg. * N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


DEODORANT 
TALCUM POWDER 


ROCKFORD, 





gree 


MERCHANDISING “Zage 


The fact that packaging alone can tip the scale for or against a product 
on the retail counter explains why so many leading cosmetic manu- 
facturers depend upon lithographed metal containers styled by J. 
L. Clark. Matchless brilliance and beauty, along with the practical 
advantages of durability, compact design and lasting product pro- 
tection, are “plus values” which we guarantee to all of our customers. 
Combined effectively, they assure that degree of packaging per- 
fection which enhances the desire to buy — Merchandising Magic. 
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talk of including petroleum as well 
electric power. But the Netherks 
can’t go along with the petroleum y 
posal because of Royal Dutch Shelf 
which is a joint British-Dutch conoss 
rhe plan is to have the CSC takeg 
atomic power when it becomes a qm 
mercial proposition. This would 
great popular appeal, and might 
give the whole integration move 
a new lease on life 


Looking Abroad 


The week's budget fo 
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American aut ms in Australia seem 
to be facing bo prospects. Genenf 
Motors-Holden, Ltd., nov producing aq 
all-Australian cat 1 backlog of om 
ders it can’t deliver for 12 to 18 months 
A $17-million expansion program if 
cludes a new bod id issembling plant, 
its eighth. GM-Holden is exporting tg 
New Zealand and the company has@ 
gleam in its eye for the whole Southeag 
Asian market. Chrysler (Australia) Lid 
is expanding its South Australia plant 
to produce 20,000 cars a year, includ 
ing Plymouths, Dodges, and DeSotosi 
It says an all-Australian car is also if 
aim. Ford Co. of Australia, Ltd., puty 
out the widest range of any Australian 
manufacturer or assembler. It’s now 
embarked on million expansion 
program. 




































in shipbuilding im 
dustries, which have concentrated since 
the war on foreig ship repairs, will 
get qn page from a new Gibbs 
Corp. yard on tl » Haina near Civ- 
dad Trujillo, Do: ican Republic. The 
$50-million ship ilready under wat 
with U.S. and D nican capital, will 
face a free port across the river and 
should be in full operation in five years 
Gibbs, a Jacksonville, Fla., firm also 
hopes to produc avy machinery for 
the whole Caribl market. 


Japanese and It 





















Construction has begun on the auto 
plant of Industrias Kaiser Argentina, 
S. A. (BW—Oct.9’54,p162) 

Argentine _ st buyers oversub- 
scribed the firn 165-million peso 


($11.8-million at the official rate of 
exchange) issue the first day. But that 
was partially explained by 108-mil- 
lion-peso purchas¢ members of the 
Buenos Aires stock exchange on a 20%- 
down, two-months-to-pay arrangement 
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PI... 


BETTY FURNESS SAYS: 
“These new doors!...they’d be safe for baby!” 


Now Westinghouse “Super-Human Doors Give Riders 
New Confidence in Operatorless Elevators 


Prevent Threatening Door 
Movements While Passengers are 
Entering or Leaving the Elevator 


Now, Westinghouse has solved the last 
major heavy-duty operatorless elevator 
problem facing office building manage- 
ment—the problem of passenger anxiety 
due to doors closing on them as they 
move in and out of elevator cars. 


No More False Door Starts 

Gone forever is any fear of doors closing 
before they should—once and for all, 
Westinghouse TRAFFIC SENTINEL elim- 


inates frightening, false door starts that 
startle passengers. 


Invisible Beams Control Doors 
Invisible infra-red beams “watch” pas- 
senger movement and synchronize door 
closings automatically according to traffic 
flow. They adjust door-open time differ- 
ently for passengers entering and leaving 
the car and close doors only after the 
last passenger passes safely through. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS Westingh 


Cuts Door-Open Time 


Combined with this new “freedom 
from door annoyance” is TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL’s time-saving advantage— 
eliminating a// unnecessary door-open 
time throughout the building. 

Learn more about this latest Westing- 
house contribution to more efficient op- 
eratorless service. Call our nearest office 
today. 


Elevators 
use 


j-98716A 

















Mercedes: Made in U.S.A.? 


West Germans plan assembly, maybe manufacture, 
of cars and engines . . . Decision coming on bikes, generators 


... Action on IFC... Krupp’s titanium. 


The Germans are set to invade the 
U.S. automotive equipment market in 
a way no foreigner has ever done before. 

his week, in New York, Daimler- 
Benz. A, G., Stuttgart, revealed it is 
establishing a subsidiary to assemble— 
and perhaps manufacture—its products 
in the U.S. that would include trucks, 
tractors, buses, multipurpose diesel and 
gasoline engines, as well as the Mer- 
cedes-Benz sports cars and luxury autos. 
For vears, the U.S. automotive industr 
has been setting up shop abroad; this 
is the first time a major European man- 
ufacturer has planned to assemble a 
completely foreign vehicle here. 

Daimler-Benz North America Inc. 
will be an “autonomous” subsidiary of 
the Stuttgart parent, which is putting 
up a good bit of the capital. There 
may be strong U.S. participation, too. 
Daimler-Benz reports a record gross last 
vear of 1-billion Deutschemarks (about 
$240-million), half of it in export busi- 
ness, and says the company is wav be- 
hind demand. One way to ease the 
pressure is more assembly and manufac- 
ture abroad, and Daimler-Benz is op- 
erating now in Brazil, India, Argentina, 
and selling throughout the world. 

Iwo years ago, Daimler-Benz and 
some U.S. businessmen opened an auto 
distributing organization in New York. 
Through Jan. 1, 1955, a total of 761 
Mercedes autos were registered in this 
country, over 400 of them last year—at 
a time when most sales dragged (BW — 
Apr.9°55,p140). 

During the Mercedes’ New York 
debut, however, the visitors from Stutt- 
gart made it clear they were interested 
in the U.S. market for specialized com- 
mercial and industrial equipment as 
well. 

Carl F. Giese, a company director, 
said that the Daimler-Benz entry into 
the U.S. on a “larger but still modest” 
scale results from a conviction that 
“The quality automotive market in the 
U.S. leaves ample room for new entries 
and new products.” Just how Daimler- 
Benz means to start wasn’t known at 
midweck, but the thinking is probably 
along the lines of a step-by-step ap- 
proach, assembling imported equip- 
ment with a gradual admixture of 
made-in-U.S. components. 


This week as the Senate Finance 
Committee settled down to consider 


128 


the Administration’s trade policies, Eu- 
ropeans were watching two other tests 
of U.S. trade policy: 

¢ A British company’s low bid to 
build six generators for an Army Engi- 
neers’ dam in the West—the first test 
of the liberalized Buy America rules 
(BW—Dec.25'54,p54). 

¢A_ Tariff Commission proposal 
to hike the present 15% ad valorem 
U.S. tariff on light bicycles (BW — 
Mar.19°55,p140), which would hit Aus- 
tria particularly hard. 

English Electric Co.’s bid for the 
Chief Joseph Dam _ project on the 
Columbia River in Washington is 
15% below that of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., the lowest U. S. bidder. 
That’s well outside the new range of 
preferential price margins for domestic 
bidders set up under the new rules 
requiring government purchases from 
U. S. companies. 

The outcome of the $5-million con- 
tract is still touch and go, though. 
Sen. Martin of Pennsylvania is putting 
heavy pressure on Defense Secy. 
Charles Wilson to throw the contract 
to Westinghouse on the grounds that 
it will make the generators in Pitts- 
burgh, a labor surplus area. Techni- 
cally this could be done since the new 
rules permit granting contracts to 
higher American bidders manufactur- 
ing in labor surplus areas. 

The bike decision is up to the Presi- 
dent himself. While it concerns all 
European manufacturers, the Austrians 
are worried most. 

Last year they had a decrease 
in exports to the U. S.—a drop from 
$26.8-million to $20-million. It was 
higher than the general 15% decrease 
in exports to all countries. 

Because of this Vienna is particu- 
larly upset by the attacks of American 
protectionists on some of Austria’s 
principle exports to the U. S.—costume 
jewelry, bicycles, and electric equip- 
ment. An official protest has already 
been made to Washington over the 
proposed tariff hike. 

The Austrians point out manufac- 
turers there had been looking toward 
a boom year in the U. S. market, hop- 
ing to sell as many as 110,000 bikes. 
They say the tariff hike will mean can- 
cellation of orders and resultant unem- 
ployment. Furthermore, the Austrians 
argue they have purchased $10-million 
in U.S. machinery and materials for the 
industry since the war—a much greater 


ole ar 


“—— — ¢ 


sum than the total of their bike gh. 
here. 

But the two decisions have great 
implications than the bike and genen 
tor purchases themselves. The Egy 
peans see them barometers of seni 
ment in this country for liberalizing the 
whole trade picture. And the question 
of an open door in the U. S. for Eup 





























pean exporters has assumed treme, 
dous propaganda proportions in Ry 
rope, probably out of all relation § 
their trade prospects here cven withog 
tariffs. 
e 

The Administration soon will ag 
Congress to approve U.S. entry ink 
the 56-nation International Finane 
Corp. (BW _—N 20°54,p164). The 


proposed bank, to act independenth 
but in collaboration with the Inte. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, would lend ‘funds fo 
large-scale projects in underdeveloped 
countries. 

If Congress gi long, the IFC wil 
be capitalized at $100-million in gold 
or dollars with the U.S. putting up 
$35-million. It make loans to pr 
vate companies abroad, acting just like 
anv individual investor. But it will ix 
vest only where no private capital 
available. It will revolve its capital as 
fast as possible by selling its securities 
to private investors as they become 
profitable. 

The new organization won't get rolF 
ing until next year—even if Congress 
O.K.’s American participation this ses 
sion. But favorable action would act 
as a catalyst on the whole international 
movement of investment funds. 


Anticipating the long-awaited Ger- 
man reentry into the world’s aircraft in- 
dustry Friedrich Krupp A. G., Essen, 
West Germany, is expected to announce 
a new enterprise this weekend: a tite 
nium metal processing plant. Titanium 
is an important lightweight component 
for jet engines. Its noncorrosive qual 
ties are also important in the chemica 
industry. 

The Essen plant would be the mly 
one in Western Europe, and except for 
limited Japanese production, the onh 
titanium metal works outside the U.S 
It’s another move in Krupp’s energetic 
postwar expansion into new markets 
and new fields (BW —Apr.2’55,p108). | 

The firm announced it has bagged 
the Pakistan steel mill project it blue 
printed for the Karachi government 
some time ago. The contract calls for a 
$22.2-million plant, to produce 55,000 
tons initially and to be expanded later 
to 300,000 tons annually. Construction 
of the mill is to begin immediately and 
is to be completed by the end of 1955 
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"ie they spell a better life for you 


.-- in- apart water, air, and earth and put them together again Union Carbide is discovering and producing sy nthetic 
. sen, . oF . ae eas 
: ...in completely different arrangements. materials that serve you and industry. From natural gas 
1: a tite ; and oil, alone, they produce ne -arly 100 chemicals. 
. at THE RESULT, very often, was a synthetic—a brand new | s 

Titanium ; : Among them are chemicals that are vital to eve rything 


material that didn’t exist in nature, or a more abundant, from svnthetic rubber to cosmetics... and to the variety 
Ss 7 Ss Deee « 


mponent ful : ; TI 
, q]j- more uselul version of a nature-made product. 1us, a ° il . 
ve quali I of plastics and resins made by UCC, which are used in 
chemical through the years, synthetic has come to mean ‘man- ° ct = 

: nearly every home and industry today. 

made aa well-made. ; ; i 
the hr Science has developed nearly half a million synthetic FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
cept for Dr acTirc 1 , . , Pp 
aol materials since that time. and millions more are possib yle. and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
the 1955 edition of “Products and Processes” booklet C. 


he U.S. WHERE DO SYNTHETICS fit into your life? Nearly 


— everywhere! The aspirin you take for a headache, the i T rT } { 
me. NION ARBIDE 











108). life-saving sulfa drugs and scores of other modern medi- 

bagged cines are synthetics. So are today’s re »markable plastic Ss. AND CARBON CORPORATION 
it blue- new textiles, and many paints, dyes, adhesives, and val- 30 EAST 42ND STREET [I]q@ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
— uable chemicals. , In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 

ye UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 

saber SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS PRESTONE Anti-Freeze EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 
oly and Dynel Textile Fibers ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals HAYNES STELLITE Alloys UNION CARBIDE LINDE Oxygen 





¢ 1958. LINDE Silicones BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics NATIONAL Carbons ACHESON Electrodes PYROFAX Gas 
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You know when you use United Air Freight! 


<r ; , Vancouver, B. C. 
United Air Lines flies an average of 121,000 ton miles of air ; 


freight every day —representing a not-so-small mountain 
of machinery. flowers, auto parts and other cargo. To keep 
this vast amount of freight flowing smoothly and on 


schedule lL nited’s “payload control” center at its Denver 


operating base, keeps constant watch over the more 


than 254 cargo-carrying Mainliner® flights daily. 

Control specialists at Denver monitor a nationwide, private a 
line telephone and teletype circuit 24 hours a day. And by this use UNITED 
of payload control, shippers anywhere in the U.S. can know 
immediately when and how much they can ship — by regular or 
(exclusive with United) Reserved Space Air Freight. 

For full information call your local United office located 
in principal cities coast-to-coast. Also write for the . 

New world-wide 


new and informative booklet, “Industry’s Flying Partner”: Reserved Space Air Freight service 
United Air Lines Cargo Sales Dept. A-4, 5959 S. Cicero, Chicago. now available to 84 countries 
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There’s something for every Briton in Chancellor Butler’s 1955-1956 
budget. It’s a buoyant, confident document—neatly designed to extract 
maximum political benefit for the Conservatives from minimum tax cuts. 

Even so Butler went further with tax concessions than most observers 
expected. Personal income tax cuts are small (4% on the basic rate), but 
higher exemptions free 2.4-million people from taxes. Corporations share 
the same decrease in the basic rate. Troubled Lancashire gets special dis- 
pensation in the form of a halved sales tax on textiles. 

The reductions will cost the Exchequer £140-million. Butler can 
afford it—he still reckons on a healthy budget surplus. 


The tax mercies, Tory chieftains believe, will bolster their chances 
in the May 26 elections, but at the same time are too small to stoke inflation 
fires. 

The squeeze on Britain’s balance of payments virtually forbids any 
increase in home consumption; any production increases must go into 
exports. The trade deficit increased again last month—even though exports 
were higher. 

In short, Britain can’t afford an inflationary boom in 1955 (BW—Mar. 
5’55,p110). That’s why economist Butler tightened credit in February. But 
Britain is going to have an election next month. That’s why politician 
Butler gave away over half his budget surplus. 


Expect the economist in Butler to reappear if the Tories are returned 
to power. Despite assurances that tax cuts will raise incentives to produce 
more, they can’t help but encourage Britons to spend more. So don’t be 
surprised to see Butler impose tighter credit. controls, even a higher bank 
rate, if the Tories win May 26. 


There’s not much doubt in Britain now as to the election results. 

Labor’s chief cry will be rising living costs, and that Butler’s budget 
really favors the rich. Now a Labor caucus is considering a last-minute 
campaign on the H-Bomb: whether The Bomb can be safely left in the 
hands of warlike Tories. 

Neither plank looks particularly formidable now. Westminster’s 
forecast: 

A Conservative majority increased from 19 to between 30 and 50. 


At Bandung this week (page 29) India’s Nehru and Burma’s U Nu are 
huddling with Red China’s Chou En-lai to find a peaceful solution to the 
Formosa Strait crisis—one that Peking and Washington can both accept. 

The U.S. isn’t directly involved, of course, but the State Dept., with a 
discreet finger in the pie, now thinks that something will come out of the 
Bandung bickering. 

Another straw in the wind: reports around the U.N. that Peking soon 
will release some of our imprisoned fliers. 


By taking a peaceful tack Chou En-lai counts on getting the offshore 
islands plus an extra dividend—a firm grip on the permanent Afro-Asian 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK organization that he expects Bandung to produce. That, in turn, would 
make the conquest of South Vietnam by subversion so much the easier. 

Nehru doesn’t look at a Formosa Strait deal in quite the same way, 
He wants Bandung to go down in history as a real peace conference. He 
still thinks he can produce a balance in Asia among Communist, anti- 
Communist, and neutral forces—a balance that would make the neutrals 
the arbiters in Asia. 
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While Chou and Nehru talk peace at Bandung, the Western position 
in Indo-China gets more precarious every day. 


In South Vietnam, the U.S. and France are working at cross purposes. 
This has given anti-government rebels a chance to create chaos in Saigon. 


The French make no secret of their opposition to Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a confirmed foe of French colonialism as well as Communism. In 
fact, the French have used their control of the military situation to paralyze 
Diem’s efforts to create a strong regime. Apparently they think they have 
more to gain economically by playing this game than by working with the 
U.S. to strengthen Diem’s hand. 


You can expect a U.S.-French showdown soon on this issue—perhaps 
when Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Pres. Eisenhower’s personal emissary, goes 
back to Saigon after a Washington visit. 

This week Secy. of State Dulles flatly told the French ambassador to 
Washington that we are sticking by Diem, that the U.S. won’t stand much 


longer for the tactics France has been using in Indo-China. 


Next week French Foreign Minister Pinay and West German Chancellor 
Adenauer will try to lay the groundwork for closer economic cooperation 
between their two countries. The meeting could be as important to Europe 
as the upcoming session of the European Coal & Steel Community (page 
124). 

The Saar question and joint development in France’s African colonies 
will be the big items on the Adenauer-Pinay agenda. 


The one remaining obstacle to a Saar agreement is the problem of who 
is to own the Roechling steel works, which produce 20% of the Saar’s steel. 
The French have been trying to get complete control of Roechling but prob- 
ably will settle for a compromise that assigns majority control to a French- 
Swiss combine. 

In Africa, Pinay has several big development projects in mind. The 
most ambitious calls for German investment in opening up iron deposits at 
Gabon, French Equatorial Africa. 

—&) 

Inflation finally has forced Sweden to call a halt to its “middle way” 
economic policy—the parliamentary path toward socialism that the coun- 
try has followed since World War I. 


The Socialist-led government has clamped on a tight money policy. It 
includes a hike in the bank rate from 1% to 334%. 


A recent round of wage increases, averaging 6%, brought the govern- 
ment face to face with a real inflationary crisis. The Socialists wanted to 
meet it with a compulsory savings program. But their partners in the gov- 


ernment coalition, the Agrarians, flatly refused. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 23, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. M. Y. 
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These hose lines stay flexible though frozen at 65° below zero 


This cold test determines the ability of Aeroquip flexible hose lines to withstand shock 
and vibration even at extremely cold temperatures. Aeroquip uses tests like this to 
develop superior quality hose lines that set performance standards for the industry. 


S 


==~eroquip <— 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN . . . WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF HOSE LINES FOR INDUSTRIAL AND AIRCRAFT APPLICATIONS 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Abroad. Aeroquip Products are Fully Protected by Patents in U.S.A. and Abroad 
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New 90¢ Minimum Wage 
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j us industries gq 
less than 90c an hour 


Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Dept. of Labor. 
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Secy. of Labor James P, 
Mitchell opens Administra- 
tion push before a Senate 
committee 
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Congress seems sure to hike the fed- 
cral minimum wage this year. But 
there'll be weeks of debate about just 
how much. That’s the outlook for 
wage legislation in Washington this 
week. 

Democratic strategists anticipate that 
a month from now the Senate will get 
to a vote on a bill to raise the present 
75¢-an-hour minimum. It will take 
that long for Illinois Sen. Paul H. Doug- 
las (BW—Mar.26'55,p128) to come up 
with a bill incorporating a new rate— 
probably around $1 an hour—that will 
be the basis for Congressional action. 
His Senate Labor Subcommittee is still 
holding hearings preliminary to sug- 
gesting a new figure. 

The House, lagging behind the Sen- 
ate, is also expected to propose a new 
minimum for the 24-million workers 
who are now covered by the law. The 
House may not go so high as $1, and 
proposals of the two chambers may 
have to be reconciled—but a new mini- 
mum wage will likely become law 
before this session winds up. 
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Higher Minimum Looks Certain 


¢ What Unions Want—This week, or- 
ganized labor took the rostrum to push 
its demand for a $1.25 minimum wage, 
with AFL Pres. George Meany lead- 
ing a host of union witnesses at the 
Senate hearings. Business groups and 
public officials are scheduled to testify 
in the next two weeks before Douglas 
and his Labor Subcommittee make 
their determination. 

Before the hearings started, there 
were already five bills specifying mini- 
mums from 90¢ to $1.25, and cover- 
age ranging from the present group to 
extending the law to all employees in 
interstate commerce. There are three 
principal approaches involved: 

The Administration, through Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell (picture), asks 
an increase to 90¢. This rise would 
allow for the increase in living costs 
since the 75¢ minimum was adopted 
in 1950, plus some improvement. Also, 
the Administration asks “‘modest’’ ex- 
tension of coverage to the more than 
2-million employees who work for inter- 
state retail chains. 





























Organized labor asks $1.25, a figure 
that Meany says reflects the growth in 
production and income over the past 
five years. The unions also want cov- 
erage extended to all workers whose 
activities “‘affect’’ interstate commerce 
—specifically, all retail and service ¢- 
tablishments with at least five branches 

Industry groups are divided. Gener- 
ally, they settle on the 90¢ figure, but 
they'll fight hard against extending the 
law io new groups of employees. Ther 
may even seek to cut down the number 
of workers who are covered. 

The strategy of union and manage 
ment groups is to fight for the extremes. 
The unions are demanding $1.25 m 
hope of getting more than the 90¢, 
while business groups may oppose any 
raise at all in hope of keeping the new 
rate at the 90¢ level 
¢ How Much Effect—In his appearance 
before the Douglas committee, Secy. 
Mitchell made it plain that the Admin- 
istration really means its request for 
90¢. Under questioning from Douglas, 
he seemed reluctant to give an opimon 
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Reading Gray Iron Castings Inc. uses cores made with Borden Phenol Resin to cast these man-size parts for photo-composing machine. 


Why “casting directors” pick Borden resins 


Foundrymen know that when it comes to making castings 
such as the one shown above at the right . . . they get back in 
quality only what they put into the core mold. 

To help the industry in this vital problem of quality con- 
trol... Borden’s foundry engineers spent years in the de- 
velopment of today’s modern Borden core resins that assure 
clean, smooth castings . . . and faster production, too! 

One typical user, Reading Gray Iron Castings Inc., reports 
that they find Borden phenol resins ideal for cores ranging in 
size from tiny featherweights . . . to the man-size heavyweight 
shown next to the worker in the above photograph. They 
have also increased production because faster bake-out with 
Borden resins allows three ovens to do the work of four. 

If you have a foundry problem just waiting to be solved 
with better cores—or better shell molds—look to Borden for 
the right resin. Let one of our experienced foundry engineers 
help you set up a production technique that will not only 
assure better castings . . . but will speed production, too. 
Just write The Borden Company, Chemical Division, Dept. 
BW-45, 350 Madison Ave., New York i7, N. Y. 


ADHESIVES * CASEIN * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RESIN * POLYMERS * MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


Samples of the wide variety of intricate small cores turned out by 
Reading Gray Iron Castings Inc. with Borden Phenol Resin. 


Borden 
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For Industry — 
plenty of water, 
with room to grow 





Worn Carotina 


Water sites for industry are avail- 
able in the mountain, piedmont and 
coastal North Carolina, 
within overnight reach of the na- 


areas of 


tion’s major markets. 

More than 100 locations have been 
selected as especially desirable for 
companies requiring abundant wa- 
ter. Briefs which have been pre- 
pared on the various sites include 
topographical maps and data re- 
garding the flow of gallons per day, 
available power, transportation, and 
other important factors. 


Ample labor is available, too, with 
a record of excellent productivity 
with 


and harmonious relations 


management. 

For more information about water 
sites to fit your company’s need, 
write, wire or call Ben E. Douglas, 
Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion & Development, Raleigh 4, N.C. 


Where 
Industry Prospers 





















on a higher rate, but finally expressed 
opposition to $1. 

Mitchell the Admunistration’s 
figure would mean an automatic in- 
crease for 1.3-million workers (chart), 
including 500,000 manufacturing work- 
crs in the South. In defending the 
15¢ boost, he said anvthing higher “‘may 
seriously impair the ability of a com- 
petitive industrv to adjust to the in- 
crease in cost.”’ 

According to Mitchell, the new in- 
crease would have just about the same 
effect as the 75¢ rate did in 1950, 
when business absorbed the higher rate 
“without undue effect on employment 
opportunities and business mortality.” 
Any higher figure, he added, could spell 
trouble. 

When Meany followed Mitchell to 
the witness chair three davs later, he 


SaVS 


described the Secretary’s figure as 
“grossly inadequate.” He said the 
$1.25 rate wouldn’t mean a “national 
calamity.” “It will force low wage 


companies to greater efficiencies,” he 
said, and result in greater productivity. 
eIn the Middle—Douglas appeared 
skeptical of both propositions. He ques- 
tioned Mitchell on whether the 90¢ 
was too low and Meany on whether 
his rate might not mean a “shock to 
American industry.” 

Whatever figure Douglas finally pro- 
poses won’t necessarily be the new 
minimum wage. But his proposal will 
carry weight and may, if union pres 
sure is strong enough, fall within the 
area of compromise that Congress will 
accept. If the figure should be SI] 
or more, it may mean trading off any 
extended coverage—an area that Mitch- 
ell considers as important as any raise 
in the minimum. 

When the 75¢ minimum was passed, 
Congress also included a series of 
new exemptions; retail and service em- 
plovees, for example, were cut out. 
While Mitchell made specific propos 
als on some of these emplovees, he 
also suggested Congress consider extend- 
ing coverage to larger groups. 

Commerce Dept. officials had been 


CIO Sounds Automation Theme 


Washington meeting makes pushbutton “threat” 0 
basis for varied demands, brings Reuther from GAW talks in 
Detroit to plug GAW as an automation remedy. 


Look for the specter of automation 
or “the new technology” to be a fre- 
quent attendant at future contract ne- 
gotiations. To give this specter a more 
flesh-and-blood look, CIO held a “Con- 
ference on Automation” in Washing- 
ton last week. It was important enough 
to bring Walter Reuther, CIO and 
auto union president, from Detroit 
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e Extended Coverage—Specific 
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where vital bargaining on the gua 
anteed annual wage is now im piog 
ress. 

Reuther shared the program wi 


Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo 
Prof. Donald P. Campbell of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog. 
automation consultant John Diebol 


and Prof. Walter S. Buckingham 0 
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uv _. Congressional Joint 
Committee on Economic Re- 
port sought an automation 


4/ 


forum... - 
STORY starts on p. 136 


Georgia Institute of Technology—the 
invited panelists. 

While automation may not be the 
gnacea for all our economic ills, as 
ome claim, it may well become the 
whipping boy in a good bit of CIO 
ropaganda. The threat the CIO sees 
of the “second industrial revolution 
prompted it to renew its demands for 
evervthing from the $1.25 minimum 
wage to an improved school system. 
And Reuther used the meeting as an 
opportunity to put in another plug for 
GAW. 

*Conflict of Views—The future of 
jutomation brings out mixed forecast- 
ing—even at a CIO meeting. Several 
speakers urged a speeding up of tech- 
nological changes. They looked for no 
shock of unemployment as a result—in 
fact, there were some prophecies of a 
labor shortage instead. Others, CIO 
oficials among them, held to the posi- 
tion that while automation is desirable 
and should be encouraged, unemploy- 
ment will occur and preparations must 
be made to cushion the effect. The 
conference was a sounding board for 
CIO's proposals for heading off prob- 
lems it sees resulting from increased 
automation. 

*Program—These proposals began 
with the minimum wage raise, im- 
proved educational facilities that would 
keep youngsters out of the job market, 
and an increase of retirement benefits 
to effect a “paring of the labor force 
at both ends.” 

Then CIO went on to offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

¢The Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report should 
(1) serve as a clearinghouse for indus- 
tty data on automation and produc- 
twity; (2) look into the need for 
tetraining displaced workers, and (3) 
investigate problems of plant reloca- 
tion and the reasons behind such re- 
location. 

*GAW is a necessary accompani- 
ment to automation, Reuther argued. It 
will (1) sustain workers during displace- 
ment, (2) enable workers to be re- 
tamed before seeking a new job and 
(3) “be a powerful constructive econo- 
mic meentive for free enterprise to 
build and plan changes with a broad 
sense of social responsibility.” 

Thus CIO is stepping up the tempo 
om the automation theme with the 


apparent aim of increasing sentiment 
for GAW, 
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Galvanized-Bonderized Fenestra 
windows at John Hassall, Inc., 
Westbury, N. Y. Arch.-Cont.: Win- 
inger Construction Corp., N. Y. C. 






THESE WINDOWS ARE GALVANIZED 
AND BONDERIZED FOR A 


Ser Lower bfetime window cost / 


To start with, they’re stronger, because they’re made of solid bar steel 
sections. And this strength is permanently preserved by an exclusive 
double protective coating. Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick 
zinc coating with the steel. This is done in Fenestra’s own special 
plant. Then a process called Bonderizing adds a nonmetallic coating 
over the zinc. The result is the most maintenance-free windows ever 
made! And the cost of this modern, durable finish is as little as the 
cost of two inside-outside field coats of paint! 

For complete information, contact your local Fenestra* representa- 
tive. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. Or write for 
our free booklet on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing and Bonder- 
izing. Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. BW-4, 3425 Griffin Street, 





Detroit 11, Michigan. 





Fenestra 6 INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS 


GALVANIZED-BONDERIZED-STEEL — THE STRONGEST MATERIAL, CORROSION-PROOFED FOR LIFE! 


*® 


Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


is done in Fenestra’s own special plant 
—the only one of its kind in America. 
A uniform coating is assured by com- 
plete immersion in molten zinc. 


These steel windows 
also give you... 
e Greater strength—less glass 
breakage 
e More daylight and better 
ventilation 
@ Screening and cleaning from the 
inside 





ARCHITECTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL WINDOWS ¢ METAL BUILDING PANELS 
ELECTRIFLOOR*® ¢ ROOF DECK ¢ HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 






















































































As Sherlock 
ls to Detection 
So Snell 

Is to Research 
As Truth 

is stranger than fiction 
“So scientific 

research is stronger 
than intuition 


MANUFACTURERS FIND 
RESEARCH BY SNELL 
SOLVES PROBLEMS 


inquiries Invited without cost or obligation 





Goiter D. Suell, Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
29 West 15th St, New York 11, N. Y. 
WaAtkins 4-8800 





JOHN BUGAS, the man with the long 
stretch for the ash-tray on the right-hand 
side of the table, is the Ford vice-president 
captaining his company’s team of negoti- 


ators presently bargaining over GAW in 
a Detroit hotel. from the Ford 
management group is the UAW team made 
up of delegates from Ford plants and 
UAW Vice-Pres. Ken Bannon (directly op- 
posite Bugas). 


Across 





Ford Motor Co. and the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) this week came 
to grips, officially, on UAW’s contro 
versial guaranteed-emplovment demand. 
First discussions behind closed doors 
in the Silver Room of the Detroit Le 
land Hotel wound up with flat “no 
comment” statements from the parties. 

Ihe same statement will be 
heard regularly during the next few 
weeks, as negotiations settled into a 
long and tedious routine. Until there 
is a break—one wav or the other—the 
parties are committed to confine their 
comments to the conference room. 

e Inferences—There were, however, 
some clear inferences to be drawn 
this week. UAW’s Jack Conway, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Walter Reu- 
ther, and Nat Weinberg, research di 
rector—top UAW experts on guaran- 
teed-emplovment plans—arrived at Ford 
negotiations, their arms full of material, 
which meant that Ford was_ talking 
GAW. f 

Meanwhile General Motors talks 
with UAW continued on routine lines, 
dealing with non-GAW issues. There 
had been signs that UAW’s strategy 
would concentrate GAW bargaining on 
Ford, non-GAW negotiations on GM 


terse 





Protection for your plant 


Today’s modern plants require 24-hour 
protection. Anchor Fence gives you that 
protection, helps control traffic in and 
out, provides safe outdoor storage, and 
keeps your plant and grounds orderly. 


Insist on Genuine Anchor Fence 
Look for the famous orange-and-black 
nameplate. Genuine Anchor Fence has 
deep-rooted anchors that keep it erect, 
year after year. Requires no annual paint- 
ing; its zinc coating is applied after weav- 
ing, not before. For information, call your 
local Anchor office or write: ANCHOR Post 
Propucts, Inc., Industrial Fence Divi- 
sion, 6963 Eastern Ave., Balto. 24, Md. 


Fence 


swiee ot ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, 


Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Los Angeles, 
alif. * Branches and warehouses in all principal cities 
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Eyes on Ford Bargaining 


While GM-UAW talks stay in exploratory stage 
guaranteed annual wage gets intensive debate in sessions 
with Ford as UAW’s economic experts join negotiators, 
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tatements avoiding direct opposi- 
tion to GAW but stressing how well 
things have gone under the five-year 
juto contracts, and the progress now 
being made to stabilize or. regularize 
employment in auto plants. GM _ used 
full-page ads in 75 daily newspapers to 
tel] its views, changing basic figures 
om city to city to show payrolls and 
yenefits for GM employees in local 
Jats. Ford’s remarks were in a speech 
iy Executive Vice-Pres. Ermest R. 
Breech before New York financial 
writers, in a press release, and in a 
widely circulated company newspaper— 
the Rouge News—outlining for em- 
plovees the costs of ‘‘fringe” benefits 
aeady provided for them. 

Both GM and Ford statements also 
stressed that UAW ’s guarantee de- 
mands cannot be considered as localized 
demands; thev have portents for every- 
body. Ford, particularly, noted that 
the bargaining in which it is now en- 
gaged has “enormous economic signifi- 
cance to the American public.” 
«Between the Lines—The Ford GM 
statements caused scarcely a ripple on 
the bargaining scene. Privately, UAW 
professed to be pleased at the manage- 
ment praise for five-vear pacts, saying 
that it “shows what good contracts the 
UAW negotiates.” However, one UAW 
leader, Carl Stellato, president of the 
big Ford Local 600, read into the man- 
agement statements considerably more: 
acceptance of the “inevitability” of 
GAW, and a first step toward “condi- 
tioning” the industry and stockholders 
and owners for approval of guarantee 
clauses in 1955 contracts. 

*“End of Pattern”—Ford and GM 
bargaining sessions with UAW are the 
major negotiations now under way, 
covering 46,000 workers. However, 


American Motors Corp. and UAW are 
holding initial bargaining talks involv- 
ing some 23,000 workers and a spate of 
problems carried over from the merger 
of 1954, and GM and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) are 
also in negotiations in Detroit. IUE’s 
contract demands covering 35,000 work- 
ers includg its own version of a guar- 
anteed-wage plan (BW—Apr.9’55,p90). 

While ‘the American Motors and 
GM-IUE bargaining are secondary af- 
fairs, causing little attention, there is 
one significance in the former: Ameri- 
can Motors bid last week for an end 
of the “pattern” tradition in auto con- 
tract-making when Edward L. Cush- 
man, American Motors labor relations 
director, reiterated that the indepen- 
dent intends “to arrive at agreements 
based upon the economic facts of 1955 
as specifically related to American 
Motors (BW—Apr.16’55,p160). 
¢ The Choice—UAW countered with 
an indirect reply, directed toward small 
employers who fear the cost of a guar- 
antee program. Plans are being worked 
out, the union said, for a program un- 
der which guarantee contributions may 
be pooled and payments made from a 
joint reserve fund, as they are now 
under state unemployment compensa- 
tion plans. 

So far, nobody is taking very seriously 
the American Motors bid to break away 
from pattern bargaining. And among 
the independents, none seem to be 
receiving with any relief the UAW 
pooling offer—one commented drvly 
that if it came to a choice of having to 
accept a “pattern” guarantee plan on a 
pooling arrangement, it could only ac- 
cept the former plan, which would let 
it accrue what benefits it could from 
its own efforts to stabilize jobs. 


Beck Still Wants a Merger 


Teamsters’ head hasn’‘t shelved plan to amalga- 
mate dockers with his union, but AFL boss Meany’s state- 


ment on ILA ouster is a new hurdle. 


Dave Beck, expansion-minded _presi- 
cent of the Brotherhood of Teamsters 
AFL), hasn’t put away plans for “a 
natural alliance” of teamsters and dock 
workers, despite an unexpected setback 
a few weeks ago. 
_ When AFL’s executive council meets 
in Washington in two weeks, Beck will 
wk it to assign jurisdiction over long- 
shoremen to the Teamsters—a step that 
he says “should have been taken years 
4g.” It would, in time, mean “a tre- 
mendous maritime organization” for 
AFL, according to Beck. 

The request involving the longshore- 
men—particularly, the International 
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Longshoremen’s Assn. ousted by AFL 
in 1953—is one of two controversial 
issues to be faced by the federation’s 
executive council in May. The second 
is the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen’s absorption of the 
former leftwing Fur & Leather Workers 
despite AFL’s objections. 

¢ Plans Upset—Plans for merging the 
old ILA into the Teamsters were fol- 
lowing a similar course a few weeks ago 
(BW—Mar.26’55,p114) in the face of 
open disapproval of AFL leaders. For a 
time, the deal seemed set. Then an old, 
apparently forgotten provision in AFL’s 
constitution was turned up. When it 











PRINT ’EM IN 
YOUR OWN PLANT 


Leaders in many industries now 
save time and money by using 
Soabar machines for marking 
and/or attaching tickets and 
labels as needed. 


Your own Soabar machine can print 





PRICE 

PART NUMBER 
LOT NUMBER 
SIZE 
QUANTITY 
COLOR 
FINISH 


INSPECTION 
NUMBER 


WEIGHT 





The Soabor System is a 
money-saver in stock, piece- 
work or production control, 
too. Let us tell you how. 


If you use tags, tickets or labels up 
to 3'’ by 2’’ in size, send us samples 
for our recommendation on how the 
Soabar System can save you time 
and money. There's no obligation, 


Soabar Company 


Ticket & Label Marking Equipment & Supplies 
Since 1912 
5816 Erdrick Street * Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Offices in 12 Principal Cities 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in. Call or write: 











H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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from Grand Central, 
theatres, offices 
and entertainment. 
Attractive, modern 
rooms, all with bath. 
Fine restaurants. 






Men At The 
Planning Level 


. look forward each year to McGraw- 

Hill's “Pulsebeat of Industry." Here, 
under one cover, they have an accurate 
and penetrating survey and forecast of 
business in digest form .. . a cross sec- 
tion of industry written by 34 experts in 
their fields: the McGraw-Hill editors. 
In addition, this year's 75-page booklet 
includes a 4-page insert: “Preliminary 
Survey of Business’ Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment — 1955" by our Depart- 
ment of Economics. 





RIGHT WHERE IT COUNTS! 
Salem Premiums 
Increase Volume—Profits! 


Salem Dinnerware Pre- 
miums work for any busi- 
ness. We tailor-make a 
premium suited to your 
operation. Don’t wait! In- 
vestigate! Today! 


“KE-CABINET” 


If you have not already received your KEEPS KEYS SAFE, HANDY 


copy of this valuable booklet, drop us a 
line and we'll send one by return mail. 





@ Units yoy in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 k Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of. "durable, vulcanized fibre. 
re Sumthes og ome write Cushman 
De Co., Dept. B-W, 153 
West 23rd. St., New York 11, N. ¥. 












McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 2710 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 










See Clues on page 166 
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. . . approval of Bec 
request seems unlikely | 





cause of Meany’s statemes 


on ILA ouster .. .” 


MERGER starts on p13 






Was reported i a newspaper stop 
served as direct notice to Beck + 
he could proceed only at the pe 
drawing a constitutional issue that 4 
could hardly duck 

Although somewhat ambiguoys 4f 
clause provides that any AFL Organ 


tion that takes in a group ousted 
suspended from AFL is itself autop 
ically under suspension. Since thisq 
be applied to the Teamsters, the 
deal was scotched for the time | 
ing. 

If the itive council should 
prove the Beck request for jurisdiet 
over longshoremen (in the face of 
position, since AFL has a new & 
union) then the Teamsters will » 
move to take over most of the. 
ILA. 

However, 
request now 


CXC 


yuncil approval of Bed 
ems unlikely. Over 
weekend AFL Pres. George Me 
stated that the 1953 banning of IL 
still stands. This first public stateme 
on the subject by Meany may serve 


a deterrent to an actual Teamster-ll, 
amalgamation. This would save t 
executive council from having to deci 
on an accomplished fact as opposed t 


a possibilits 
e Teamsters-[L.WU-—lIn the meantim 


Teamsters negotiations with the ke 
wing International Longshoremen’ | 
Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) on t 
West Coast are also marking tim 
Thev haven’t been serious, so far, 
though “unofficial” discussions ha 
taken place, at which the Teamst 


clear that Harry Bridges wor 
lumped before any « 


made it 
have to be 
could be made 
Two weeks ago, ILWU’s convent 
on the West Coast heard Bridges of 
to step out any time the umn ¢ 
make an advantageous merger. Hew 
shouted down. Delegates made it ck 

























































senate 





that they want to go into the cons 
dz iting labor movement—but not ! 
dumping Bridges 
e Other Mergers—Other merger ne 
tiations are reported moving smooth 
The CIO’s United Shoe Workers # 
AFL’s Boot & Shoe Workers hope 
complete a unity formula in time ! 
the CIO union to approve it at a 0 
vention which will open in Chicago 
May 2. ; 
AFL and CIO insurance workers # 
ions are also drafting a new constitutiar 
as part of a plan for merger th 
year. 
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Bigs Up a Tree on Chain Selections? 


he union & 

i , sur 
erger. Hew You needn’t be! Your CHAIN Belt Man has lots of stronger, lower cost chains for every pene phgpdernay 
= a data at his finger tips . . . chain, chain attachments and you have all the data when you start 
o the conse 


sprockets and their application to driving, timing and ment or products involving chain. 


— a conveying operations. Why not let the CHAIN Belt Our engineers are experts on all types of a —— 
merger ne Man get you back on the ground . . . solve your chain will be happy to discuss oe wen rence oo ea 
ing smooth problems with lower costs and better performance? cation problems with vam ~y aiesd pty opr towne 
Workers an CHAIN Belt Engineers are working on new chain Man or write se vo — y; 
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New type Patapar... 


for positive control of 
grease penetration 

















































Stops oil and grease crawl 


This special new type of Patapar Vegetable Parchment is light in 
weight, yet so grease-proof that oil placed on it stops right there. 
The oil does not spread or crawl over the surface. It does not “wet” 
the Patapar. It does not seep through. 

In business and industry, this special Patapar is being applied 
in a multitude of ways. Example: Producers of products with high 
content of grease, fat or oil use it as a low cost packaging material 
that stays clean and stainless. Margarine, lard, shortening, bacon, 
sausage, oiled machine parts and leather goods are a few of the 
products wrapped in its protective folds. 


High WET-STRENGTH, too 


Where there is grease, there is usually moisture — but Patapar has 
the answer for that, too. It has the same permanent, high wet- 
strength that is inherent in all the many types of Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment. 


Send for samples 


We'll gladly send you samples for testing. Write today, telling the 
application you have in mind. 


iene ; 
pARCHMEN \ 
i ERSON | 
a PAPER COMPANY 
\ Bristol, Pennsylvan" i 


nt: 


Hy . . Plant: 

} Wess ° eo Francisco 7 } Pa 
‘ : . ‘ 

1 340 Brva ago ‘ 

; 

; 

; 


; yffices: New York, Chie : 
nn HI-WET- STRENGTH « GREASE-RESISTING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 











LABOR BRIEFS 





Se 
Wage demands vill be made by the 
United Packinghouse Workers (ClO} 
and the Meat Cutters & Butcher Work 
men (AFL) on Sept. | under a reg 
ing clause in contracts with Big Foup 
packers. Joint negotiations are unde 


} 


consideration by the unions that i 


gether bargain for 225,000 workem 
Both got a 5¢ raise, plus fringes, ing 
settlement last fall, and let a Mar j 
reopening go by Milwaukee Brem 


eries have been handed wage demandy 
by CIO’s United Brewery Workems 
which wants pay boosts of 20¢ to 254 
an hour, a guarantee of 40 hours’ pay 
for any week in which a man reports 
for work, and other fringe concessions 
UBW struck Milwaukee’s breweries for 
76 days in 1953 
” 
Trucking employers representing 3,00) 
companies in 13 Midwestern | states 
have organized an association to nego. 
tiate with the Brotherhood of Team 
sters (AFL) on grievances, pension plan 
details, and health and welfare matters. 
Headed by Robert L. Short, St. Paul 
trucking executive, the new group is 
aimed at countering the growing power 
of Teamsters’ Vice-Pres. James Hoffa. 
* 

A pat on the back for Boeing Airplane 
Co. unionists by International Assn. 
of Machinists (AFL) district officers 
backfired in Seattle. IAM hailed the 


Boeing lodge for (1) growing in two 
vears from 55 f the Boeing work 
force of 90%, and (2) wiping out a 


$6,000 deficit and building up a $200, 
000 reserve in the same period. Pro 
ponents of “right-to-work”’ laws pointe: 


out that a union can prosper “on the 
basis of voluntary membership.” Boe 
ing has no union shop contract. 

om 


Advertising men turned welders and 
accountants turned truck drivers along 
with other white-collar workers 1 
portedly are operating the strikebound 
Dollinger Corp., Rochester, N. Y,, at 
40% of normal. The International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers (CIO) struck Dollinger last 


Jan. 14 and some 100 emplovees have 


been out since 
* 

A union-conducted lottery, which 
grossed more than $250,000 in 13 
months, is not exempt from federal 
wagering taxes, the Indianapolis Fed 
eral Court decided last week. The 
court dismissed a suit by Local 171, 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers & Help 
ers International Union (AFL) seeking 
exemption for a full-time lottery. Two 
union officials and a sister of another 
bought top prize-winning tickets in the 
lotterv in less than two years. 
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‘AUTOMATION on your desk NOW! — 


Itis Monroe, of course, 

who brings you figuring 

*Automation ... the calculating 

machine development of the future 

.. here and now in the present. And, 
as future progress brings even greater 
speed, efficiency and economy 

to calculating machines, 

count on Monroe to give you 

alvays the ultimate in total 

automatic figuring operation! 

Ask your Man from Monroe. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, N. J.... Branches Everywhere. 


PERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER 


N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





WHERE IS 
THAT DARN 


Don’t say it! Rid your office of 
with ACCO- 


binding. Keep all related corre- 


“scatteration filing”’ 


spondence, invoices, reports and 
other papers safely, securely bound 
in Accobind Folders or Accopress 
Binders. Last for years. Sizes for 


all needs. Ask your stationer. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


ARE YOU FEEDING 
YOUR PIG? 


Only completely modern materials handling 
equipment can feed your new automatic 
production machinery all it can eat. See the 
latest in materials handling equipment 
designed to keep pace with automation, 
exhibited by hundreds of the industry’s 
pacesetting companies. For free tickets 
write: Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 

341 Madison Ave., 

nN. ¥. 33. 


Materials Handling 
> a oTot Ti ileta 

International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
May 16-20, 1955 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE! 


REX-O-yaL4 


FLUID DUPLICATORS 





Write for folder, dealer's nam 


Stock Prices are hitting 


new highs again... 


Pre-Fulbright Hearing 
Bull Market High = 100 


9 





...With Volume growing on the upside 


‘Daily Volume (Millions of Shares) 


lll 
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Dota: Standard & Poor's Corp., 


Gaining a Glow Again 


After three months pacing a tread 
mill that took them nowhere, Wall 
Street’s bulls are looking cheerier this 
week. 

It’s easier to see why they're happier: 
lor nine consecutive davs industrial 
stock prices climbed (chart), to reach 
a new bull market high on Monday. 
And all the time the rise progressed, 
trading volume expanded simultane- 
ously. The concurrent rise and expan 
sion gave a much healthier color to the 
bull market, which has so often this 
vear looked rather sallow. 
¢Glancing Back—Through the first 
three months of this vear, prices usu 
ally tumbled when volume ran_ high. 
So now, jocular bulls are happy to 
point out that the strong-volume, ris 
ing-prices pattern evident latelv harkens 
back to the fast-climbing days of the 
post-clection market late last vear. 

But there are two differences—of 
degree rather than character—between 
the latest rise in the bull market and 
the post-election climb: (1) The rate of 
gain is far below last November-De- 


New York Stock Exchange. 


1 
March April 





latest nine-day ns 
ls gained 15 points. B 
comparison the first nine days 
last November, the average jumped 1} 
points. An 1ore important perhaj 
the average gained 44.3 points in N 
vember-December, while it has ns 
only 13.8 points since the first of th 
vear. (2) Volume is picking up, 
it’s still below the heavy, post-lecti 
trading days, when the market % 
booming most often on better-than-’ 
million-share S 

But the bulls are heartened by ti 
snappy comeback of the very stoc 
that were in the doldrums just a ® 
weeks ago: motors, aircrafts, textit 
and the atomic group. And the steac 
upsurge of the rails keeps them looking 
for even better things in the futur 
e Cautionary Words—In the midst ¢ 
the rosy glow, however, there are 
few signs of disenchantment. 

One factor that’s making investor 
and traders alike pick their way throw 
the market with care is stronger © 
dence that rates will continu 


1955 


cember I 
the 50 industri 


money 
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Farlier this year two hundred of the 
longest flat cars ever built rolled off the 
cat-shop assembly lines in Bethlehem 
Steel’s plant at Johnstown, Pa., and on 
to the nearby tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The new cars, of a special de- 
sign, are being used to carry motor com- 
mon carrier trailers in the new “Truc- 
Train” service that the Pennsylvania has 
inaugurated between New York and 
Philadelphia and Chicago, with other 
cities to be added later. 

As TrucTrain service operates, the 
shipment is picked up by a motor car- 
tier at the shipper’s doorstep and driven 





— 





to the rail-trailer terminal, operated by 
The Rail-Trailer Company, which acts 
as coordinator between the railroad and 
motor common carriers. 

At the terminal the trailer is backed 
on to one of the 75-foot flat cars, each 
of which carries two trailers. The trailer 
then rides over the railroad to the rail 
terminal nearest its destination. There 
it is coupled to a tractor, and the ship- 
ment delivered to the consignee’s door. 

Advocates of coordinated highway- 
rail transportation believe its advantages 
are so decided, its economic benefits to 
both the railroads and the long-distance 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 










Meet the TrucTrain 


motor carriers are so weighty, as to 
mark it for a bright future. 

To railroads offering this service the 
appeal is in the opportunity for im- 
portant addition to revenues through 
winning back freight lost to the high- 
way. The appeal to the motor carrier 
who ships his trailers by rail lies in a 
known cost, plus speed and depend- 
ability, and the fact that he has fewer 
worries connected with conflicting state 
regulations and operation on traffic- 
jammed highways. And the public 
gains, too, through the lightened burden 


on overcrowded roads. 
ETHUEHEY 
STEEL 
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If you are doing 
business regularly 

in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin, the 

Marshall & Ilsley 

Bank should be | 


your choice. 


We offer you close 
personal attention, 
complete banking 
services and 
facilities - and wide 
experience and 
knowledge of 
business in our state. 


In short, we feel 
we can do an 
outstanding job for 





you in filling all 
your banking needs. 


BANK 


MARSHALL 
& ILSLEY 
BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MILWAUKEE I, 


WISCONSIN 
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to tighten. The Federal Reserve’s move 
raising the discount rate mav cause 
some worry about the heavy volume 
of brokers’ loans Indeed, rates on 
such loans may be advanced while rates 
on commercial loans probably will stay 
where thev are (page 66). 

While trading volume is on the up- 
swing again, technicians, ever mindful 
of weaknesses, are probing other sectors. 
For instance, there’s concern over the 
fact that only a small number of issues 
advanced on the days during the price 
rise. Only twice during the nine davs 
of the rise was the number of issues 
that advanced larger than those that 
declined or remained unchanged. In 


The Cross Currents Within an Index 


1955 Range 
High 


1954 
Close 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
50-INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
(1926 — 100) . 371 


COMPONENTS 


Allied Chemical & Dye................0.. $102 
American Airlines ere 22 








American Can oe eraed 44.7 
American Radiator avi apt ene ‘ 24.50 
American Smelting.................... —— 45 
Tobacco 65 
‘ thie j 14 
Steel nate 109 
24.62 
25.87 
Chrysler 71 
Cine ati Millin 66 
C.1.T. Financial 47.2 
Cc ercial Credit 52.8 
Dow Chemical 47.00 
Eastman Kodak 72.12 
General Foods 76.25 
General Motors 97.87 
Goodyear Tire 54.12 
International Harvester 37.75 
International Nickel 58.87 
International Paper 88.75 
Tohns- Manville 882 
Kennecott Conver . 105.50 
Loew's : ‘ 21.62 
Lone Star Cement 58 
May Dept. Stores 36 
Monsanto Chemical 104.00 
National Biscuit 43.2 
National Cash Register - 33.66 
National Dairy 38.3 
Radio Corp 38.5 
St Tosep! Lead 43.7 
Schenley Industries 26.3 
Sears, Roebuck 77.2 
Standard Brands 39 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 77.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 110.62 
Stevens (J. P.) 28.50 
Texas Co 86.00 
Twentie ( iTy 9 
Underwood 38 OK 
Uni Car le & Car 86.2 
United Aircraft 78.2 
United Sta Gryps 229. OK 
United States Rubber 44.50 
United States Stee 73.¢ 
Westing Air Brak 26.62 
Westing e Electr 80.5 
Woolwor 51.7 
Prices have been adjusted for xk splits, where necessa 
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meachines start 





lubrication starts 


Gain 


jum —- Recenily savings ste rt 4 
_— —— —— 


Te 5.4% Call it automation — call it cybernetics — or call it just plain good 
business sense —no matter what name you tack onto it, it’s sav- 
- 08 ing thousands of dollars every year. 


—115 Example: A large machine tool plant in the East employed 42 
~ os full time lubrication men to service some 4,000 machines. These 
machines were highly complex gear cutters, milling machines, 
- drill presses, machine tools capable of producing work to the 
24.6 closest tolerances. Lubrication was so complex that despite the 
15.8 greatest care some bearings were missed, some over-lubricated. 
Maintenance and replacement costs were high—too high. 


~ it Then an Alemite Lubrication Representative was called in. After 
a a thorough study of the plant and the problems, he came up with 
2.1 asimple sound recommendation. Alemite Oil-Mist was installed 
82 on some of the machines— results were carefully observed. Then ; 
72 —savings were so impressive that a budgeting program was set & 
up immediately to equip every major machine in the plant! 
1.0 Now, the program is well under way and hundreds of machines 
10.6 are completely equipped with Alemite Oil-Mist, all paid for by 
“ savings. And, despite the fact that the plant has expanded and 
now runs 4,800 machine tools, the number of maintenance men 
12.1 assigned to lubrication has been reduced from 42 to only 16 be- 
- 04 cause Oil-Mist lubrication is constant and automatic, starts when 

1.4 the machines start. Lubrication costs are way down, bearing life 
isextended, and production is up, thanks to Oil-Mist. 






Here's the unit that brings these savings to any machine! 
This is the heart of the Alemite Oil-Mist system. It atomizes 

8.6 oil into tiny, airborne particles that are distributed to bear- 
“ae ings through tubing. These form a continuous, uniform film 
of oil that lubricates and cools the bearing surfaces. 


FREE —the complete story of Oil-Mist — 
how it can bring these savings to any machine 
in your plant. Specifications, typical 
installations, case histories. 





43 Three types of fittings allow the use of Alemite 
—11.0 Oil-Mist on any bearing —any machine! 
ALEMITE, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. B-45 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 





-~ 39 bring the most effi- fittings are recom- ing fittings are ap- 


— 1. Oil-Mist fittings 2. Oil-Mist Spray Q 3. Oil-Mist Condens. 
cient lubrication in mended for open and plied to plain bear- 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 

; {4 the world to roller, enclosed gears and 5 ings, slides, ways, Alemite Oil-Mist. No obligation, of course. 

- 48 ‘ ball, needle—or any i chains. Allows for vees, cams, and roll- 
10.5 ‘ — type of } concentrated applica- 4 ers. Completely con- 


} tion where needed. 4 dense Oil-Mist. Name 





ring. 
4.2 i 


13.1 A PRODUCT OF 


1 ° ALEMITE 


, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ask Anyone in Industry 





- 7 


Address. 











City Zone........ Cn 





































































WHAT’S 


HAPPENED 


TO 


FUSE BOXES? 


A FEW YEARS AGO every home with electricity had a fuse 
box. When a short circuit occurred you called for help —or 
changed the fuse yourself, sometimes with shocking conse- 
quences. This nuisance could be avoided by use of circuit 
breakers, but their cost was prohibitive. 

Then Federal Pacific developed and put into mass pro- 
duction the Stab-lok® circuit breaker. With this modern device, 
priced like fuse boxes, householders could be freed from fuses 
and enabled, after the trouble was cleared, to restore service 
with a flick of a switch. Today millions of homes have Stab- 
lok circuit breaker protection, and each month more than a 
hundred thousand ethers are being Stab-lok-equipped. 


Federal Pacific Electric Company is a nation-wide organization 
manufacturing a complete range of control and distribution 
equipment for electric light and power. 
Its dominant position in the field has 
been very largely won by engineered 
developments notable for efficiency and 
usefulness in service of the electrical 
industry and the public. 


FEDERAL PACIFIC 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 








MAIN OFFICE: 50 Paris St., Newark 1, N. J. 
Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas County, Texas; 
Scranton, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Santa Clara, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 















Wall St. Talks . 


. . . about what's bof 
in the market . . . “An & 
pro” .. . Bath lron Wor 
. . » new stock issues, 

Stay away from these stock Broup 


savs Wall Street’s Hemphill, Nove 
Co.: bread bakers, bus lines, hard ; 


leather, industrial machinery, machj 
tools, drugs, shipping and shipbuildy 
sugar producers, auto trucks, yar 
chains, wool textiles. 


Boasts that proved to be true, | 
ward §. French, ex-chairman of 4 
Boston & Maine, quotes New Hay 
RR boss Patrick B. McGinnis as hayiy 
told him some weeks ago, “I’m an oh 
pro at proxy fights. You couldn't ho 
to beat me. I have lots of friends { 


whom I have made fortunes 

Last week, French resigned, on thee 
of the annual meeting at which & 
Ginnis’ “friends” took over cont 


Signs of these speculative times: 40% 
of Bath Iron Works Corp.’s outstand 
ing stock is now in the hands of bro 
ers. The stock has been riding th 
“atomic age’’ roller coaster, yet Bat 
Pres. John R. Newell denies all merge 
rumors. Newell says Bath offical 
know of no company that seeks cont 
or merger of his outfit. 


Smart Streeters say this year’s launch 
ings of new equity issues won't expai 
so fast as many people think. The 
argue that the tax savings inherent in 
bonds are too attractive. Interest pa 
ments can still be deducted as busine 
costs before federal taxes are figured 
The resulting savings are enough t 
amortize a bond issue in little mo 
than 20 vears. The wise men say th 
is why many railroads are now refun 
ing preferred stock with new bon 
that offer an equal dollar retum. 

Reverse stagger: on the very day tha 
the Illinois Supreme Court bane 
Montgomery Ward’s stagger system 0 
electing directors, the stockholders 0 
Detroit’s Ex-Cell-O Corp. voted t 
move in the opposite direction. Fron 
now on Ex-Cell-O will elect only thr 
directors each vear instead of the entit 
nine on the board 


Market letter gleanings: “No actu 
storm warnings vet, but proceed wit 


care ... [and be] . thoroughly sek 
tive.’ (Houston’s Rotan, Mosle 
Co.) . . . “The stock market outlook 
for a rising market with increasing 


lower quality participation.” (E. h@ 
Hutton & Co 
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“are ft P =, ,, USES laminated panels 


te of tough, brilliant Kodapalk Shheet 


men say that *“Kodapak"’ is o trade-mark 

‘a ier MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 
new C : 

retum. ...adds handsome coach trim at upholstery 


wear and soil points. 

very day tht’ § Brilliant innovation, this! Made with Kodapak Sheet, , — 
vourt bart these metallized panels are durable, tarnish-proof— Wha ts next. 
ger system | wipe clean at the touch of a cloth. 








yckholders ; . . Metallized Kodapak Sheet for 
p. voted t No wonder new car owners are excited about this screens or paneling ? For lamp- 
ction. Fron "¢W note of elegance and lasting service. shades? For jewel boxes? For 
ct only thre No wonder auto manufacturers are enthusiastic, luggage lining? It's up to you. 
of the entit § too: Kodapak Sheet is dimensionally stable, uniform Write for new ms of “Prop- 
—especially well adapted to mass production technics. erties of Kodapak Sheet. 

, “No actul For full details, call our representative or write: 

roceed wit! Cellulose Products Division 

roughly - Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Mosle & 
wn aa 5 Soles offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales representatives: 


Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, 
Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.) 
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STAINLESS STEEL FOR BUILDINGS 





| McLouth 


STAINLESS 


Cteel 


High quality stainless sheet 













and strip steel . . . for the product 
you make today and the 


product you plan for tomorrow. 
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ae McLouty Stee. Corporation 
” DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DERSONAL BUSINESS 








ysINESS WEEK You may not realize it, but there’s an excellent chance that as of Apr. 
30 you will enter a new role—as withholding agent and taxpayer on a hired 
apr. 23, 1955 man’s or woman’s wages. 


Don’t assume that this applies only if you have full-time servants, or 
the next thing to it. If you have paid even a baby sitter cash wages of more 
than $50 (including carfare if you paid it in cash) between Jan. 1 and Mar. 
31, you have to file a Social Security return and pay taxes on those wages. 
It also applies to all household workers—such as laundress, furnace man, 


hursemaid, cook. 
A BUSINESS WEEK 


That’s new this year—as a result of the 1954 broadening of the Social 
Security law. Previously, only domestics who worked for 24 days in one 
SERVICE quarter for one employer came under Social Security. Now the gauge is 
whether they earn $50 a quarter from one employer, regardless of the num- 
ber of days. 
The law says that you have to withhold 2% Social Security tax on the 


household worker’s wages, and that you have to pay another 2% as your 
contribution. So your return actually reports a tax of 4%. 





But you’re likely to meet opposition from the worker. He may not like 
the idea of your withholding from his pay—and reporting his wages. What 
E S S do you do in such a case? 


The best and only advice is to meet the law squarely: Withhold the tax 
and report the wages. If you fail to, you’re subject to a severe penalty. 
True, you may not get hit immediately. But look at it this way: 


Say you do not pay the tax. After a number of years, the worker applies 
for Social Security benefits based on wages you should have reported. But 
of course there will be no record of payments made by you. Probable result: 
an assessment against you for past taxes due, plus heavy penalties and 


heet : . 
ae rH interest. You'll be playing it safe if you pay the tax now. 

roauc 
i d the One way to soothe a particularly vehement worker’s objection: Pay his 


share of the tax as well as your own. It may be worth putting the extra 
morrow. dent in your pocketbook for the sake of getting help. 


But what if the worker has no Social Security number? Send him to 
the local Social Security office or your post office. Supposing he has a num- 
ber and refuses to give it to you? In that case, you should pay the full 
4% tax yourself. Just list your worker’s address in the space provided 
for his Social Security number on your reporting form. That will relieve 
you of penalties. 





Here’s an important point to keep in mind: You do not have to withhold 
and pay tax on the fee you pay to an independent contractor. He is not 
considered your employee; it’s up to him alone to report these payments 
for Social Security purposes. 


For example: Say you call in the local electrician to rewire your house 
on a job-fee basis. Money you pay to him is not considered wages on 
which you owe Social Security tax. 


The key in distinguishing between an employee and an independent 
contractor is the amount of control and supervision you have over his work. 
Thus you don’t tell the electrician how to do his job—you simply tell him 
the ultimate result you want. He takes it from there because he is the 
PAGE 151 expert. 
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Your role is completely different with a domestic worker. Take a maid, 
for example. Your wife tells her what to do, and how and when to do it. 
So she is considered your employee—not an independent contractor. 

In some cases, you yourself may decide the case. Say you are an expert 
on landscaping. You hire a man to work on your lawn under your direction. 
He would then be your employee for this particular job; you would have 
to report his wages and pay the Social Security tax. 

Yet if you merely called the same man in to fix up your property as 
he saw fit, he would be an independent contractor, and you would not be 
liable for his Social Security taxes. 

Report domestic wages and tax on Form 942. (Alternative: Include the 
domestic in your business Social Security return—Form 941.) Get Form 
942 by writing to the local office of the District Director of Internal Revenue. 
Once the first one is filed, you’ll get future return forms by mail 


Your American driver’s license is valid in most European countries. 
But if you’re planning to drive abroad, it’s wise to get an American inter- 
national license ($1.50), which is an extension of your present license. It 
will help you avoid entanglement with the local authorities. 

In some countries—mainly Austria, Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain 
—you must have a British international license ($7.50). If you’re driving 
only in Britain, a British local license is enough ($4). In Germany, a German 
translation of your American license is needed ($1.50). 

All special international licenses need at least two photographs. So 
have extra copies made when ordering passport pictures. (Your wife will 
need a license, too, if.she plans to drive.) 


Remember that your American automobile insurance is no good any- 
where in Europe. You can get special insurance for your stay there (it’s 
compulsory in Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland), 
similar to your coverage here. 

Get both licenses and insurance through your local American Automo- 
bile Assn. club, or directly from AAA’s International Travel Dept., 250 
Park Ave., New York 17. You don’t have to be a member. 


More than 10,000 golfers, caddies, and club personnel will be injured 
this year on America’s golf courses. That’s what a survey by American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. indicates. 

Most frequent cause of trouble is the golf ball—it travels better than 
250 mph. when hit. Its most common damage: injured and lost eyesight, 
broken bones, concussions. Also, many accidents are caused by practice 
swings on the tee. 

— wa 

Hot water (100F to 110F) will pick up wilted roses, make them last 
longer. Roses, Inc., says absorption is greater than in cold water. Even 
fresh-cut roses from your garden will last longer if the stem is cut daily and 
put in fresh warm water. 


Aspirin won’t help roses. Save it for your own headache. 


Manners and modes: A drop in tax collections shows that Americans 
are drinking, smoking, and gambling less than a year ago. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 23, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 











LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


ae ee ene dy 6 sala e cae Se 
Enclosed pedestrian bridge at Houston 
Coliseum spans Buffalo Bayou connect- 
ing new parking area and Coliseum. 
“LinkBELTwalk” in inclined section of 
bridge leads to exhibition hall. 


Houston officials and civic leaders ride 
the new “LinkBELTwalk” to initiate its 
service at the opening of the Annual Fat 
Stock Show in the Coliseum. 


“LinkBELTwalk”, 114 ft. long by 82 in. wide, shown in service at Houston Coliseum, 
Houston, Texas. It is the widest conveyor belt ever used commercially to transport 
people. Incline is 7° with a lift of 12 feet. System is reversible for entrance or exit of 
passengers, before and after events. 


Public transportation by belt! 


“LinkBELTwalk’’ at Houston Coliseum presents an advanced 


concept in fast, safe movement of crowd traffic 


Fen you see the forerunner of what may be a new 
era in serving and expediting pedestrian traffic. 
This moving sidewalk at the Houston Coliseum assures 
utmost safety, convenience and comfort in transporting 
large attendances to and from public events. And so 
promising is its potential that a number of other installa- 
tions are already being considered for baseball parks, bus 
and railroad terminals, airports, parking lots, shopping 
centers, convention halls and industrial plants. 

The “LinkBELTwalk” at Houston is capable of mov- 
ing up to 15,000 people per hour at 132 feet per minute 
without jamming or crowding. Its safety features include 
a moving handrail synchronized with belt speed . . . ad- 
justable threshold plates . . . footlights and emergency 


stop switches. For quiet operation and long-life, mechan- 
ical parts are totally enclosed . . . revolving parts are 
carried in anti-friction bearings. Inspection is simple— 
maintenance is negligible. 

This is another example of the continuing progress in 
conveyor applications being made by Link-Belt .. . a 
leading source for whatever you need in conveying, 
processing and power transmission machinery. For infor- 
mation on the “LinkBELTwalk”, write LINK-BELT COM- 
PANY, Dept. AV, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


sttteeeeeeeeccceaceoces 
: One source... one 
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Hollywood and TV=Co-existen 


Here's how one independent station raised its local standing from éjp 


Hollywood's Reasons: 

The movie makers see a terrific 
chance to cash in on their younger 
rival, to use it as an outlet for a 
new product and a billboard for 
their big theater productions. 


TV’s Reasons: 

A filmed show costs less, gives 
a sponsor a neat package for re- 
sale in a wide market. And with 
competition tougher, TV turns to 
the major studios for better quality. 


KTTV Program Schedule. 





TIME FOR 
BEAUTY 





WILLY 
THE WOLF 
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The Movie Makers Look for Gol 


The blobs of color that fill a good 
part of the typical evening time chart 
(above) of independent television sta- 
tion KT'I'V in Los Angeles—represent- 
ing its use of TV film programs—help 
to explain a lot of things besides 
KT'T'V’s own climb out of the red ink 
into the black. They throw a lot of 
light on some strange doings in neigh- 
boring Hollywood. 

hey help to explain, for one thing, 
why carpenters are rushing work on 
new sound stages and revamping old 
studios for TV film production, why 
Hollywood’s cameras are grinding out 
not only more and bigger theater movies 
(BW—Nov.13'54,p116) but a veritable 
flood of TV film. 

And why: 

¢ Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. just 
['V film subsidiary, Sunset 
Productions, to turn out half-hour 
dramas and hour-long “‘spectaculars.” 

¢ Republic Pictures Corp. is think- 
ing out loud about a possible shift to 
TV films only (BW —Apr.9’55,p34). 

¢ Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. is starting its first TV film series 
this month. 

«Columbia Pictures Corp. _ is 
doubling TV film production in 1955. 

¢ Ziv Television Programs, Inc. 
spent $1.4-million for new studios, and 
other companies specializing in TV 
film are also expanding. 

All this also explains why Hollywood 
doesn’t even prick up an ear when 
‘Twentieth Century-Fox’s Michel Kraike 
expounds the view—absolute heresy 


set up a 
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only a few years back—that TV is just 
another shift in the transmission belt of 
entertainment, though maybe a_ bit 
more revolutionary than drive-ins. 

In short,.after the initial years of 
bitter hostility, the rivals are settling 
down to a_ peaceful—and mutually 
profitable—co-existence. 


|. Rushing into Film 


KETV may not be exactly typical; 
it uses more film than probably any 
other station in the country. But vou 
can say it signals a trend. 

KTT'V’s use of syndicated TV film 
comes to +2% of its program time; and 
counting movies, its percentage of 
filmed programs is 62%. (In the ac- 
cepted trade terms, a film produced es- 
pecially for television is ‘I'V film; old 
theatrical product—or new, if it’s used 
—is called movies.) Other stations 
through the country have stepped up 
the use of film, though not on the same 
scale. The seven Los Angeles stations 
taken together have upped the _per- 
centage of T'V film from 5% in 1951 to 
16% in 1954. 
¢ Results—There’s no doubt what TV 
film has done for KI'TV. The Ameri- 
can Research Bureau worked it out in 
a careful study that showed a direct 
relationship to the station’s climb to 
No. 2 spot in the fiercely competitive 
local market. It backs up the view of 
many in the trade, that film is the road 
to black ink for the independents. 

Some even see it as the road uphill 


for a network in a tough competiti 
fight. They note American Broadcast 
ing Co.’s success with Disneyland, the 
with Ziv’s Eddie Cantor Comedy The 
ater, another good audience puller. | 
the fall, ABC will use hour-long fils 
shows produced by Warner Bros.-an 
is reported to have sold three-quarter 
of this time sight unseen. 
e More Markets—Richard A. Moore 
general manager of KTT'V, gives tw 
whv film has made for 
We get top talent o 
ifford film because it 1 
more markets than Ine 


main reasons 
K i | V Success 
film. We can 
amortized over 
shows.” 

That last is the kev to why a filme 
show costs less to put on than a ne 
show of comparable quality. The pr 
ducer or sponsor can peddle the pw 

of markets to as mani 
sponsors; three of Zi 
ire playing in 200 mar 


gram in a variet 
as 50 different 
half-hour series 
kets. A filmed 
different dates in different cities. Nov 
the foreign market is opening up, to 

Other advantages: Sponsors are pa’ 
ing more and more for first-run rights- 
in New York, as high as $10,000 tors 
single half-hour film. (In 1951, a lot 
of first-run film sold for $75.) And 
runs go on and on 


program can begin ol 


ll. Why the Majors? 


This two-way stretching of revenues 
and the flow of dollars to the TV film 
makers, have not gone unnoticed by 
the major motion picture studios. 
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At first there wasn’t much money in 
[V film, but as costs of live shows 
went up and competition got hotter, it 
drew more money, top Hollywood tal- 
ent came in, and movie men_ took 
notice. 

This year they took a longer look. 

They saw Ziv buy controlling interest 
in the American National Studios (for- 
merly Eagle-Lion-Pathe) and budget 
§9.5-million for 1955 production, an- 
other $2-million to develop the foreign 
market. Hal Roach, Jr., buving the 
$10-million Hal Roach Studios from his 
father, set a budget far ahead of 
Roach’s best movie days. DesiLu Pro- 
ductions, Inc., with the town’s most 
modem studio, owns several series, pro- 
duces half a dozen more, plans to make 
theater movies. 
*New Trends—Meanwhile, competi- 
tion and the search by commercial spon- 
sors for quality have pushed standards 
higher and higher. Things are getting 
tougher for independent producers— 
the men who rent space to do one TV 
enes at a time. 

That's where the bigger TV film 
producers come in—and where the ma- 
jot motion picture studios, with their 
‘nowhow, come in, too. The majors 
iso have a financial advantage. An 
independent has to get back 100% of 
costs in the first year. A firm such as 
Ziv expects 80% ‘in a year. Columbia 
Pictures Corp., which has been making 
TV film for three years through a sub- 
‘diary, Screen Gems, Inc., can wait. 
On top of that, there’s a growing 
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shift to hour film shows instead of the 
half-hour packages that have up to 
now pretty much sewed up the hot TV 
film time. The big studios are better 
equipped to make hour shows—and 
they're latching onto this trend for all 
they are worth. They see in it a chance 
to use TV for advance billboarding of 
theater movies—not by the usual rou- 
tine clips but by on-the-set, behind- 
the-scenes stuff and star appearances. 
Warner’s hour show for ABC, for ex- 
ample, is planned as a 45-minute pro- 
gram plus 15 minutes for sponsor 
commercials and movie billboards. 
¢ Bandwagon—It’s this angle that is 
making even Metre-Goldwvyn-Mayer, so 
far a haughty holdout, look over its 
shoulder at what’s going on. 
Here’s what other big studios are do- 

ing: 

¢ Walt Disnev Productions, which 
set the magnetic billboard pattern, is 
putting Mickey Mouse Club on TV 
on a five-hour-a-week basis. 

e¢ Warner's first half-hour film 
series will be on aviation—Men of the 
Skv—with Air Force cooperation. 

¢ Twentieth Century-Fox’s top 
aim is to showcase its own movies. Its 
first half-hour film series, as yet un- 
sponsored, will be on the 1942 movie 
My Friend Flicka. Fox is dickering with 
GE for an hour-long show. 
e Undeterred—The prospect of a fu- 
ture shift from film to magnetic tape 
fails to hold back the film bandwagon. 
TV film makers think tape will pose 
few technical problems. As for pay-as- 





NOELTING 


OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


CASTERS 


Preferred by Men in Business 
as Worthy Companions to 
Faultless Industrial Casters 


2000 SERIES 
for WOOD SWIVEL 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 

TABLES, etc. 

2 Full Rows of Ball Bearings 

in 2 Uninterrupted Raceways 

D rene 

g Longer 

Lasting 


Balls and 








Recommended by 
leading floor 
covering and 
office chair 
manufactur- 
ers for 
trouble- 
free q 
service. Choice of 
Ruberex 
(cushion 
tread) or 
Plaskite 
(hard 
tread) 
wheels. 














Action photograph of 
swiveling Faultless Caster. 
No wobble... no bindin 
...no friction. Dustproof, 
lubricated, hardened race- 
ways for effortless move- 
ment under chair. 


















FAULTLESS ES SERIES for 
MODERN POSTURE CHAIRS 
& METAL TUBE FURNITURE 


2 Full Rows of Hardened Ball Bearings 
in 2 Uninterrupted Hardened Raceways 


Smart and efficient as 
the most modern posture 
chair. Hood of high 
nickel finish protects 
shoes. Double ball bear- 
ing swivel. Choice 
of wheels to suit 
floor surface. 
Sockets available 
for metal tubing. 
Faultless EW 
Series available 
for cast metal 
furniture. 


FAULTLESS CUSHION GLIDES SAVE 
FLOORS, CARPETS and LABOR 


Faultless Flexible Chair Glides with 
rubber inserts to absorb vibration, 
smooth polished bases to 
protect floors. 

Ask your office equipment 
dealer for catalog No. 202 
of Faultless Office Casters, 
Glides and Cups. 


FAULTLESS CASTER CORPORATION, EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


Making Caste f 


arly Three-Quarters 
entury. 
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Group 


Paid-Up Life 
insurance 





another modern 


Plan from 
New York Life! 





Gives employees fully paid-up insurance 


or accumulated cash at end of employment! 


Each contribution an employee 
makes under New York Life’s Group 
Paid-Up Plan provides fully paid-up 
life insurance for him. His employer 
purchases the balance of the death 
benefit on a group-term basis. 


Upon retirement or termination of 
employment, the employee will own 
the paid-up life insurance which his 
contributions have bought. Or he can 
receive a cash value which would be 
at least equal to his total contributions. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . 


Employers like this plan because it 
provides continued life insurance for 
retired employees with no more pre- 
miums due. 


New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans — available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
organization. Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


. think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 





Group Insurance 
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lil. Same but Different 


Ihat’s one of the tw 
between making 
a TV film. ‘TV 


filmed program 


Oo big difference 
movie and making 
eds continuity. Mog 
planned in bloc 


of 39 units an ld that way. Thi 
has led to the eries type of show 
with the same ind characters jp 
each self-contai episode. Another 
form is the thologv—a_ series with 
a common titl nd master of cer 
monies, but each program different 
The other fference is that T\ 
shows are sponsored, and must fit the 


sponsor’s needs 

e Smaller Scale—Otherwise the T) 
film makers operate like movie maken 
but on a smaller scale. That is, on 
smaller individual scale. Actually, the 
are turning out 12 ft. of TV film for 
everv foot the yrs turn out for the 
theaters. But TV film isn’t yet as profi 
able. individually or over-all, as the big 


movies. 
e Ideas and Time Slots—The ston 
idea for a I'V film seres may come 


be built around a 
radio series, a new 
vadavs, they are geared 
What’s' the compe 
slot, the chief au 
what's the best 


from anywhere 
personality, an 
idea. Mostly, n 
to the time slot 
tition at this t 
dience; what’s on now, 
appeal?” 
The idea ma me from a network 
—and the net mav even make its ow 
film. Columbia Broadcasting System 
making some fi series on the coast 
will make two New York this fal 
But most of the nets’ ventures in film 
making have turned Thev seem 
to find it cheaper to buv from the IV 
film makers that roll their own. 
e Selling—TV f producers used to 
make a pilot film to sell a series. Now 
it’s mostly done careful preplanning 
of a package—st story, appeal, even 
time slot and sp The network or 
sponsor may Or 1 series, pay 4 : 
fee. Or the producer may syndicate i 
himself. Columbia’s Screen Gems sells 
from 20 exchanges: Ziv has 76 sales 


men. 


sour. 
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PRECIPITATOR , a giant mixer 
and “strainer,” uses coagula- 
tion, precipitation, and a filter- 
ing action to remove hardness, 
iron and manganese oxide, 
dirt, silt. 


U.S. municipal water utilities distrib- 
ute more “tonnage” in one day (16% 
billion gal. or 68 million tons) than the 
nation’s steel industry puts out in 6 
months! But .. . demands by small in- 
dustry, business and homes are grow- 
ing sharply with a total rise of 65% 
ance 1940, About 40% of leading U. S. 
cities are already in tight supply, limit- 
ing their industrial growth. 

* Farsighted planning now will save 
money for all water users . . . and pre- 
vent serious shortages that could im- 
peril health and fire protection. Here 
ae 8 ways capacity of existing water 
works can be increased: 1—Use the 
nost plentiful water supply—river, lake 


AERATOR removes taste and 
odor . . .oxidizes iron and man- 


(Advertisement) 


& 
@ gain.. 


Modern Municipal Water Treatment Plant 
(capacity to meet overall needs of a community of 20,000) 


ew 










or well—even though it may be lower 
grade. Today’s water conditioning 
equipment can bring it to top stand- 
ards. 2—Convert an existing settling 
basin to a modern Precipitator . . . to 
increase its capacity 2 to 4 times and 
save on construction costs. 3— Replace 
natural zeolites in water softeners with 
a highly efficient ion exchange resin 
such as “Permutit Q” . . . to increase 
output up to 200%. 

© Pioneer and largest firm in the busi- 
ness, The Permutit Company, designs or 
makes all the equipment shown above, 
also softeners, degasifiers, control pan- 
els, ion exchange resins, special valves, 
etc. As a result, Permutit supplies and 


Averaging 5¢ a ton ‘‘delivered,” city water is a bar- 
. but costs may go up as supplies dwindle. 



































FILTERS of graded sand and 
gravel remove remaining tur- 
bidity . . . provide clear, “‘pol- 
ished’ water. (This clarified 
water is generally chlorinated 
to kill bacteria.) 


©The Permutit Company 


City Water Needs: Up 50% by 1975 


stands back of the complete water treat- 
ment plant . . . no matter how large or 
small. 

e If your problem is Water . . . for in- 
dustrial, public or home use . . . we'd 
like to discuss it with you. Address: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-42, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it” 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 














® Construction materials show some tight- 
ness, but no serious shortages, despite the 


boom. 


@ Gypsum supplies are the skimpiest, as 


uses spread. 


@ There’s enough structural steel, at least 


for the regular buyers. 


Superlatives are commonplace in the 
construction industry these days. Since 
mid-1954, building has pushed ahead 
at a breath-taking pace; old records are 
toppled and new ones set month after 
month. 

This year’s first quarter was the big- 
gest ever for the January-March stretch. 
Spending ran at an annual rate of $41- 
billion—10% higher than the first-quar- 
ter record set last year. 

The future looks just as good, judging 
by contract awards. For the first quarter 
—as compiled by Engineering News- 
Record, a McGraw-Hill publication— 
awards were 10% ahead of the old rec- 
ord set in 1953. And they made last 
year’s low first-quarter look plain foolish. 
High contract awards now mean plenty 
of work for the rest of this vear and 
on into 1956. Says ENR, “The boom 
looks solid, well-balanced, and _ likely 
to continue.” 
¢ Delays?—This continuing boom leaves 
a big question mark: How are building 
materials holding up? Will there be 
shortages severe enough to delay any 
important amount of work? 

Varying degrees of tightness have al- 
ready appeared all through the con- 
struction industry’s lines, under pres- 
sure of the record-breaking activity. 
But as of now there does not seem 
to be any danger that acute shortages 
will develop. Here’s how the situation 
looks for some key materials. 


|. Gypsum 


Gypsum has been in short supply 
for several vears, and still is. In fact, 
gypsum board and lath are the nearest 
thing to a real shortage that vou can 
find among building materials. Manu- 
facturers have set up allocations for 
their dealers and for building supply 
houses—and the dealers have often sold 
their allocations before the manufactur- 
ers can deliver them. 

The extra tightness in gypsum is easy 
to explain. Its products go mainly into 


158 





For No Real Squeeze 


@ Lumber and plywood are ready to me 


@ Cement has its usual local shortages } 


three top markets all humming. 


residential construction, and housing 
is spearheading the whole building 
boom. Melvin H. Baker, board chair- 
man of National Gypsum Co., says, 
“We don’t know how long this pace 
will continue. The tremendous de- 
mand is causing all our plants to oper- 
ate six and a half days a week. In spite 
of this, we are carrying large backlogs 
at most of our mills.” 

It’s not just that more houses are 
being built—more gypsum is going into 
each home. Drywall construction is be- 
ing used more than ever before—one 
estimate is that more than half of new 
construction is now using drywall. It 
means higher material costs, but the 
saving in plasterers’ wages more than 
makes up the difference. 
¢ Outside, Too—Gypsum sheathing is 
also becoming more popular. At one 
time, lumber was used for almost all 
sheathing. Then plywood began to gain; 
the big panels went on faster and labor 
cost went down. Now, gypsum sheath- 
ing is spreading, especially for lower- 
cost houses. It’s got the same labor- 
saving advantages as plywood and it’s 
cheaper. 

All this leaves the gypsum makers 
straining to supply both interior wall- 
board and sheathing. Though the in- 
dustry is expanding fast (National Gyp- 
sum recently announced a five-vear $75- 
million expansion program), there just 
isn’t enough board capacity available 
right now to meet the demand. 

Despite the short supply, gypsum 
prices have not been raised at the 
manufacturers’ level for quite some time 
—nor, according to one industry source, 
is there likely to be an increase now. 
Gvpsum has built its popularity on its 
price advantages, and the manufacturers 
don’t want to disturb competitive re- 
lationships. 


ll. Steel 


Whether there’s a shortage in sight 
for structural steel depends pretty much 


the spring bulge. 


the over-all picture is solid. 


@ Glass makers are feeling the strain, wis 
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on how you define shortage. Even & 
industry is of more than ‘one mi 
One steelman says, “You always hy 
a shortage when vou have a big , 
struction veal But another steelna 
says that’s not necessarily so. He ¢ 
plains it this way, “The big projects a 
the big users come in far enough ahed 
of time so that they can be taken ce 
of. It doesn’t necessarily spell short 
when some risk-capitalist decides » 
May that he wants a shopping center) 
August, and then finds he can’t get th 
steel until maybe September. Our i 
dustry has to decide whether to mi 
the investment to meet that sort ¢ 
volatile, even whimsical demand, ort 
let it wait 45 davs and holler shot 
age.” 

The current scarcity of orders {x 
new railroad cars is a boon for builder 
The poor railroad business frees a lt 
of light structurals, angles, and te 
that the builders need. 

Another plus factor is the consid 
able expansion of capacity for structur 
steel (BW—Dec.11°54,p62). Not all 
this capacity is operating yet, but mot 
of it is scheduled to be working by th 
end of the vear 
e Widening Markets—The market 
spreading in several directions. Highws 
building boosts the demand for all kind 
of steel. And the more the road pr 
grams tend toward the big limite 
access highways, the more demani 
there is for the structural steel tht 
goes into bridges, overpasses, and ut 
derpasses. 

Small building work, where ste 
wouldn’t have been dreamed of 15 yea 
ago, is now gobbling up tremendot 
quantities of steel. No one job amount 
to verv much, but lumped together» 
their thousands they far surpass th Co 
monumental jobs that were Once 9 pig 
dear to the steel industry. So the ste tr 
makers are courting the smaller wos 

In fact, steel is even going m! 
homes. Not very much per house, ! 
be sure. But with annual hous 
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Ss frees a kt LOOK in almost any department of your company, and you’ll 
es, and tee find valuable personnel who are forced by paperwork to 
become “‘copy cats.”” Every day, in one case after another, they 
the conside: copy by hand the same original information from one departmental 
for structur form to another. Every day, they take many valuable hours to do 
Not all ¢ what Copyflex can do in minutes at far less cost, and without errors. Desk Top Model 100 menititins copies orig- 
et, but mot With the new Copyflex Model 100, basic information is written ; cat ea ae coerce $4950 
rking by th only once—departmental copies are mechanically reproduced from originals per hour. ....-2--++ee05 
; the original “‘action”’ paper. Letter-size copies are produced at less 
than 2c each. Copyflex one-writing systems can be tailored to an 
a systematized paperwork in your frm, to speed and simplify j and nano | seer begptene came db ope speed 
. a purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a host Purchase Requisitions Accounting Reports 
for all kind of other operations. Valuable personnel are freed for other Receiving Reports Payroll Records 
1e road pit important work. Operations are better controlled. You save Bills of Material Invoices 
big limited thousands of dollars in time and labor. Operating Sheets Tax Returns 
re demant Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only an Secha tates — ae ol i 
1 steel thi electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. Mail coupon today! 
es, and w 
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WHETHER YOU 


BUY ABROAD— 


Complete and confidential information 
on availability of foreign raw mate- 
rials and manufactured products .. . 
quality and prices reliability of 
suppliers . . . shipments to other coun- 
tries can be developed for you 
quickly and inexpensively in any of 
the key areas of the world by Over- 
seas Business Services. 


SELL ABROAD— 


What is the potential for your com- 
pany’s products in foreign markets? 
Where should you put your sales em- 
phasis? Who are your competitors and 
how are they selling? What distribu- 
tion facilities are open? Overseas Busi- 
ness Services can give you an accur- 
ate unbiased answer to make your 
foreign marketing more profitable. 


MANUFACTURE ABROAD— 


starts topping 1-million year after year, 
if a modest one ton went into an aver- 
age house it would make a huge market. 


ll. Lumber 


Supplies of lumber and plywood seem 
ample to cope with the spring bulge 
in building. Mill operators have been 
getting set for months for the seasonal 
rise. 

However, prices of fir 
week moved to a new high, largely 
under the pressure of a log shortage 
brought on by last year’s strike and by 
unseasonably cold, wet weather that has 
kept loggers out of the woods. ‘The 
shortage has cut some mills down to 
operating only two or three days a 
week. But this situation should break 
soon, and production will build to its 
high point for the year within the next 
two months. 

Plywood production has also been 

hurt by the shortage of logs, but is 
still well ahead of last year. Prices are 
just about steady. U.S. Plywood Corp. 
raised its sheathing grades by some 3% 
last week, but this did no more than 
bring it into line with the rest of the 
industry. The company has guaran- 
teed present prices on sanded panels 
for the rest of the second quarter. 
e Haulage—Every year about this time 
—in an almost instinctive reaction— 
West Coast lumbermen start worrying 
about freight car shortages. This vear 
they're afraid the squeeze will be worse 
than usual—at a time when building is 
booming. 

Lumbermen note that the supply of 
cars is down, while carloadings gen- 
erally are up. Of course, even in periods 


lumber last 


arca is brag 
once work og 


tion. The Chicago 
self for shortages 
Indiana Turnpike gets going. Aga 
Northeast will probably have tight 
plies during the third quarter as » 
gets going on such major higl 
projects as the Massachusetts Tum 
the Connectic Expressway, anda 
southern end the New York 
way. } 
Cement producers are workip 
capacity, and number of them] 
finally developed enough confidengi 
the building boom to get major ¢& 
sion programs under wav. In the 
two vears, from the end of 195 
the end of 1954, capacity went § 
280-million 1 vear to 29] 
lion bbl.—a g f just 4%. Hows 
a recent Bureau of Mines count ofy 
jected expansi the next 
vears showed a 16% gain—to 3304 
lion bbl.—by the end of 1956, 


OVE! 


V. Glass 


For the glass industrv, the const 


tion boom came at a bad times 
when its two other big customers { 
automotive and _ furniture industis 
are themselves running along at pg 
levels. As a result there is a real ti 
ness of plate | window glass for @ 
struction. 

Factories of the Libbey-OwensF¢ 
Glass Co. are on a three-shift, 24 ho 
a dav basis—and still they have consid 
able order backlogs. “We are follow 
a policy of not taking on new 
tomers for our plate and window gi 
business,” savs an LOF official, 4 
cause we feel it is our obligation tot 
care of our regular customers first.” 


e Fruits of Promotion—Glass makeg 
are reaping the benefits of vears of pat 
motion. The new glass-enclosed offi 
buildings are outstanding example 
And designers and architects are pat 
ting more and more glass into cad 
house—more and bigger windows, gla 
enclosed porches, and more mimo 
The move to suburban living has helped 
push this trend along fast. People at 
more likely to want big windows when 
they have a view 

One industrn 
the amount of glass used in the averag 
home has increased sixfold in the pat 
10 vears. “That in itself has created 
tremendous demand that would hat 
kept glass makers hopping had nothing 


of real shortage—as in 1950-—the lum- 
ber gets to market somehow. But if 
lumbermen have to move a lot of it by 
truck, costs mount fast. 

The rail situation is aggravated by 
the shortage of ocean charter space to 
the East Coast. Douglas fir mills nor- 
mally send about 1-billion feet of lum- 
ber a year to the East Coast by water, 
but this may be down by some 30% 
this year. Some coastal mills are not 
equipped to ship by rail. But those 
that can will be crowding onto the 
available cars, even though, for them, 
shipping by rail means a price dis- 
advantage at East Coast markets. 


You need thousands of facts before 
committing your company to an over- 
seas manufacturing program, or to a 
licensing agreement with a foreign 
firm. Overseas Business Services pro- 
vides on-the spot reports on materials, 
equipment, wages, prices, taxes, legis- 
lation, remittance of profits. 


MARKET RESEARCH IS VITAL 


Mistakes about foreign markets are 
easy to make, tough to discover, diffi- 
cult to correct. Sound management de- 
cisions require reliable advance infor- 
mation. Overseas Business Services has 
been providing this help to interna- 
tional business concerns since 1949, 
with every project tailored to the in- 
dividual client’s exact specifications. 


source estimates ‘that 


IV. Cement : 
= ; else occurred 
Write for explanation of how we can help Cement shortages, in one region or Imports of plate and window lis Betdiy 
c 7 4:4 b ; 1 . . ° ° . - J Di h 
your company build its foreign business profits another, are a perennial thing come are increasing—at prices sharply under vivant 


U.S. levels—but glass makers are! Biited; 
too worried yet. The foreign glass jg 
fairly widely used around the big pot 
cities—New York, Baltimore, Miami 
Los Angeles—but not muci 
competition inland where users re 
into the transshipping problem with 
greater danger of breakage. 


spring and summer, and this year will 
probably turn out, on the whole, neither 
better nor worse than most. 

Early blooming trouble spots are 
Baltimore, where two major producers 
are already sold out through late fall, 
and Los Angeles, where cement dealers 
already have their customers on alloca- 


ve 


ek 
OVERSEAS BUSINESS SERVICES 
McGrow-Hill International Corporation 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, 36, New York 
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fa How to put a sales hook in a picture hook! 


nates thi oe Just why, you might ask, is this picture hook wrapped in cellophane? 
he ol @ : The answer is as clear as the cellophane itself because 

a ee cellophane glamorizes anything it touches—even a picture hook. 

‘ould hav os Besides, there’s good common sense in this clever package, too. 
id nothing Hook and nail can’t separate . . . won't tarnish. And think of the 

dow glass Bvetdi extra convenience in selling or buying three hooks at once! Maybe 
ply under we hangers employ multi-wrap there’s an idea here for your product? Call your Sylvania man or write 


Bylvania cellophane envelopes — 


ers arent Mii dato ingenious “‘matchbook” ‘ vo P ° . 
penal ager to Sylvania Division, American Viscose Corporation, 


me versatility. 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ot much 


«=! AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


lem with 
AVISCO YARNS AND FIBERS: SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 
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YOU'RE 


SURROUNDED 





. . . by Milford’s 5 plants and 20 
offices, strategically located to give 
you top quality tubular rivets, fast 
deliveries and expert 
service. Try us — soon! 


ILFORD 


RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn.; Norwalk, Calif.; Elyria, Ohio; 
Aurora, \il.; Hatboro, Pa. 

Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Newark, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Racine, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle; 
Norwalk, Calif.; Stratford, Conn.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Seneca Falls, N.Y.; Jenkintown, Pa.; Westwood, Mass. 


Headquarters for RIVETS 
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Your Personal 


Weather Station 
WINDOMETER 









accuracy 
Reliable 
instantly on 
wind direc- 


Meets scientific 
requirements 
information 
wind speed, 
tion, and temperature, 
W indometer measures 
even variable winds to 85 
mph and —40° to 120°F 
temperatures. Used by 
yachtsmen, airlines, etc. 

finish blonde wood inside 
indicator cabinet plus outside trans- 


mitter unit as shown, only $99.50 


Get “inside” information on the weather! Send check 
or money order for $99.50 or ask for free booklet. 


“Aviation's Leading Supply House” 
* AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC., * 
Benton Harbor !4 Mich. 





WINDOMETER is a 
wonderful GIFT too 


Beautiful natural 








SPEAKER, 
AT EASE! 
with Hi-Lo electrical 


adjustable lectern. 
Write for literature 


DETROIT LECTERN CO. 


13336 Kercheval Ave. 
Detroit 15, Mich. 











Receivable Discounting, Factor- 
ing, Insurance, Finance Co. 
affiliations. Realty, Equipment 
Mortgages Consolidated — In- 
creased. Payments reduced. 
Chatte!l Loans. Hotels, Factory- 
Builders’ Construction Loans. 
New Companies Financed. 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
STOEK ISSUES 


ARRANGED 
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Russian buying 
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New Orders Sweeten Market 


As the chart above indicates, the 
world sugar market has done a sharp 
turnabout over the past few weeks. 
The main reason for the stronger mar- 
ket is that Russia has suddenly—and 
unexpectedly—become a big buyer. 

In the past, Russia has produced 
sizable amounts of sugar for its own 
use and has usually been able to export 
some as well. When the International 
Sugar Council set export quotas for 
the year, it gave Russia a small quota 
of 159,100 tons. Instead of exporting, 
however, Russia has bought well over 
400,000 tons so far this year—and trade 
sources say it is dickering for still more. 
Drought in the Ukraine,- Russia’s big 
sugar bowl, cut its own production; in 
addition, production in Czechoslovakia, 
normally a big exporter, is down very 
sharply. 

Although Russia is the heavyweight, 
other countries also are buying more 
sugar. In peacetime, there is always a 
big world surplus of sugar; in war, it gets 
painfully scarce. In a tense, in-between 
situation—such as there is now in the 
Far East—importing countries build up 
inventories. 
¢ Imbalance—Because sugar is so badly 
overproduced, world prices have been 
sagging for years. From the Korean 
high of around $7.50 per 100 JIb., 
prices dropped steadily to average $3.26 
last vear. At the turn of the year, they 
stood at $3.17 per 100 Ib.; they’re now 
up again to around $3.30. 

Last year the International Sugar 
Agreement went into effect. In an 
cffort to tailor world supply to demand, 
it assigned export quotas to producing 
countries, with the provision that 
quotas would be reduced if prices fell 








below $3.25 per 100 Ib., or raised i 
they went over $4.35 per 100 Ib. 

Last November, the Internation 
Sugar Council cut the export quotas to 
this year by a full 20% —the biggest cut 
allowable under the agreement. Eve 
with this cut it expected a small surple 
for the year, and prices continued t 
sag. 
¢ Quotas Hiked—The pickup in world 
demand, and especially in demand from 
Russia, did what the agreement couldn’ 
do. Prices turned upward, and soo 
Cuba was complaining that it was mn 
ning out of the sugar it could sell un 
der its quota. 

As a result, the council restored 10 


of the cut in quotas last week. Cuba's 
share of the increased quota came t 
218,000 tons—of which it has already 


sold over 100.000 tons to Russia. 

¢ Impact—All these price gyrations on 
the world market have scarcely had any 
effect on the U.S. sugar price. The 
domestic market is tightly sealed of 
from the world market by a system 0 
quotas, controls, and allocations all it 
own. 

The Secretary of Agriculture sets the 
amount of sugar that can be marketed 
in the U.S. each vear, and the most 
important factor affecting the U.S. 
price is the size of this quota compared 
with actual demand 

Prices in the U.S. have been rather 
weak so far this vear. Agriculture Sect 


Ezra T. Benson estimated demand for 
the year at 8.5-million tons, and set the 
quota at §8.2-million tons. Demane 
hasn’t been coming thiough as & 


pected, but still most observers feel that 
the quota is low enough to bring prices 
up later in the year 
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Whatever the load... let Western Maryland <3 


take it off your mind 


Shipping problems come in all sizes. 


So do shovels. Like the 1,735,000 pound Marion 
Power Shovel recently dispatched . . . via Western 
Maryland Railway ... for a mining job in Brazil. 


It was picked up in Marion, Ohio, and we saw it 
safely aboard the Moore-McCormack cargo liner 
Mormacdove at Baltimore ... the largest shipment 
of its kind ever made through any port. 


It took all of 33 gondola cars to move the 190 
Separate pieces that make up the shovel. A 65 ft. 
boom. A 56,000-pound motor-generator set. A 
33,000-pound dipper. Two 48,000-pound pieces of 
upper frame. A variety of girders weighing up to 
42,000 pounds each. And all the other giant 
components. 






















ag, 


You can see why a load like this needs careful 
personal attention and railroad know-how. It needs 
sturdy cars. And heavy, well-built track ...on well- 
tended roadbed ... to carry them. 


Western Maryland is accustomed to handling 
king-size loads. But a great deal of our business also 
comes in less than carload shipments. For Western 
Maryland is the direct “center link” in several of 
the fastest routes between the Atlantic Seaboard 
and the Middle West. 


If you import, or export, goods of any sort... LCL 
or 33 carloads... learn about the special advantages 
of the great Port of Baltimore. And, particularly, 
about Port Covington, deep-water terminal of the 
Western Maryland Railway. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY -'snort cut tor Fast Freight” 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





SYLM [ i the DOW CORNING 


Silicone Process for Decorative Fabric 


forms an invisible slipcover that 
makes fine furniture more carefree 


STLMER® finished fabric repels water 
and water-borne stains. 


STLMER simplifies the removal of oily 
spots with solvent-type cleaners. 


SYLMER finished fabric feels better; 
stays new looking longer. 


Now, after years of experience with the first truly durable, 
multi-purpose Silicone finishes as applied to millions of yards 
of apparel fabric, Dow Corning has introduced a new finish 
called SYLMER. Specifically designed to make decorative fabric 
more practical, SYLMER has been eagerly adopted by deco- 
rators, fabric suppliers and furniture manufacturers. Only fabric 
finished by licensed SYLMER finishers to meet Dow Corning 
 folalelolget Mels-Milel-Talilil-to Ml oh MIC el° B 





1. 00m (fmm 
Keeps Upholstery Fobrics 


NEW LOOKING LONGER 








ee *T. M. DOW CORNING CORP 
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\ 
f nd 
Vom so 


notherErample of how bo Coe ee 
Dow Corning Silicones Build Business! ait | Toda 


: DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. 22048, Midland, Michigan 
first in Please send me 
silicones (1 More information on SYLMER 
[) New 1955 Reference Guide to 


DOW CORNING Dow Corning Silicone Products 
CORPORATION Name_ sepatvenstisasidaiiiadiianiesabesal aaa 


Company 
Address 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN hh idm ee 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEWYORK - WASHINGTON, D. C 
In Canada: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTD., TORONTO + In England: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON + In France; ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 
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COMMODITIES BRIEFS 
Se 


The U.S.’s tin smelter at Tea 
(Tex.)—the ne in the Wed» 
Hemisphere been given 4 », 
lease on life. A special committe 
the Senate Banking & Armed Sen 
Committee nmended last , 
that the g nt continue 
ing the smelter through June 30. jo 
then trv to lease it to pr 
interests. Th Ti d been sch 
uled to clos n this June 


An ever-normal granary for coffee 
voted last week by the Centra] 
can Coffee F< tion, meeting 
Juan, Puerto R \n internat 
coffee office will administer the ¢ 
pile, add to it times of surp] 
sell when there is a shortage 
the agreement brought U.S§ 
back into the ket fast 

a 
Copper tantrums: Chile, in a pique | 
cause Great Britain released 45 
tons of copper from its stocks (BY 
Apr.16’54,p18 threatening t 
its copper from Great Britain t 
U.S., Asia, and Latin America. 8 
this couldn’t happen for several month 
—the copper that Chile controls is s 
out far ahead. And most observers fe 
that when Chile has copper availbk 
it will continue to sell where it can get 
the highest p1 

oO 
U.S. Steel Corp. has shipped the fir 
load of high-grade dolomite limestone 
from its new deposit at Cedamilk 
Mich. The stone is of exceptionah 
high purity, and, because of its chem 
cal makeup, lends itself well to bot 
metallurgical and chemical uses. 

+ 
The Texas oil allowable (the amout 
oilmen are allowed to take out of th 
ground) was reduced in April and wil 
probably be cut again in May. With 
crude oil stocks mounting, purchases 
are asking for the cutback. 

a 
A full report on cotton, by the Senat 
Agriculture subcommittee that ha 
been investigating farm surpluses, 
due early next month. Sen. James 0 
Eastland, subcommittee chairman, é 
ready has got n record in favor 0 
higher acreage allotments and lowe 
prices for cotton to make it competiti 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

é 
March shipments of rayon and acetate 
varn and staple were at an alltm 
high, according to the Textile Ec 
nomics Bureau. Shipments for Ut 
first quarter as a whole were %* 
higher than in the first quarter of [as 
year. 
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A New England Mutual Agent answers some questions about 





protecting partnership interests 


through life insurance 





WHEN YOU CONSULT with your attorney—your 
tax advisor—your trust officer, call in a New Eng- 
Jand Mutual specialist in business life insurance, 
like Millard Samuel, CLU, of Portland, Oregon. 
Hundreds of our agents specialize in this field. 
While they may not be authors of books on the sub- 
ject, as Mr. Samuel is, they are equally competent 
in solving business problems through life insurance. 
Let one of our specialists join your staff of trusted 
business advisors. 
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MUTUAL & ca a 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835S 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT 


Is there any way we can make sure of a fair estate tax 
valuation on our business? 


“Yes, a carefully designed buy-and-sell agreement drawn 
by your attorney and funded with a New England Mutual 
business security plan is a tested means of establishing 
the estate-tax value of a business. As the value of each 
partner’s share is fixed ahead of time, it assures a fair 
price to the estate of the deceased partner, and provides 


the surviving partners with the cash to pay it.” 


What happens if the partnership is dissolved? 


“The plan protects against forced liquidation or outside 
interference when a partner dies, and the liberal cash 
values of New England Mutual policies are a constantly 
augmented source of emergency funds. If the partnership 
is voluntarily dissolved these values are like money in the 
bank. Also, options in the policies can be used to provide 


retirement income.” 


Is the plan feasible where one partner is consider- 


ably younger? 


“Yes, although a young partner may have to buy larger 
amounts at higher ages, New England Mutual’s flexible 
contracts can frequently be used to make his premium 
commitment less than half what would ordinarily be 
expected. 

“Any one of our specialists in business life insurance will 
be glad to consult with you and your attorney about 


adaption of our plan to your special situation.” 


2 FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


[] For the Partnership 
[| For the Close Corporation 





Please send me, by mail and without 
obligation, the booklet checked above. 


New EncGianp Moutwat, P. O. Box 333-4B, Boston 17, Mass. 
Name 


Street 
I INI NO das ccchateta tau tcben ceslaeacpemeakaniais dl waaplasapssesatecacues bddtosivn 


clues: 
aaa 


Executive Employment Service==== 
a change? Your Personal re- 
. 1 oP 


hru ot fi ! 
r present position. é 
tion-wide contacts 
or you Se only 
Is mailed to you in 
Executive Service, 
g.. Kansas City, Mo 


ble procedu 


Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 
lan Nation's largest agency offers confiden- 
mst to Coast” service, Write giving age. 

Free pamphlet. Em- 

P » description. Graeb- 

Exchange—116 So, Michigan, 


Positions Wanted 
cutive 30 years experience selling 


t chemicals allied products seek- 

reliable firm. Highly qualified 

Can organize supervise new ex- 

t for manufacturer of any suit- 

ndise such as machinery equipment, 
5206, Business Week, 


Executive Engineer available 25 years in the 
chemical processing business who is 
to build ;¢ organization from the 

direct the work effort and measure 
Presently in charge of a multi- 
gineering organization, PW-6198, Busi- 


Executive, general management level, now em- 
ployed 7 years (3 connections) on consumer 
les, Outstanding record—staff organiza- 
oduct development, production, big-vol- 
marketing Shirt-sleeve action — from 
ing operation. Vol- 
- $25,000,.000-up. State 
cation in first response 
ompt personal attention 
eare of undersigned: Carl 

Wells, Chicago 6, Ill 


Selling Opportunity Wanted 


Pittsburgh sales engineer experienced blast fur- 
nace and steel plant equipment or material. H, 
W. Paret Box 16 Sewickley, Pa 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? All Languages, Catalogs, 
Manuals Advertisements, Film Scripts 
‘ Turn-around se 
typed on your 


New products for sale, license or franchise. 
Write Digest Cl, P. O. Box 2052, Austin, Texas 


iment contact representatives— 
ions, liaison, information, P O 
ashington 4, D. C 


Here is “Cradle to Grave” control for your 
¥ & Re Management Program. Reming- 
ton Rand I is Management Service can ¢ 
tablish eff iv efficient and economical met 
ods to pro t your large investment in records- 
x nedia. equipment, space : 
the strength and 
methods—recommend 
nstall new systems with no di 
your daily routines train your pr 
n the careful handling of your new 
Now ivailable to ol e resources i 
knowledge 4 
bac 1b 
Simplify 
near you for free 
© Remington Rand Business 
es Department, Room 1407, 315 Fourth 
New York 10 


—=—=Registered Patent Attorney=—= 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 45BW4, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D.C, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A Few Distributorships now open for life-long 
it ear tery Ss choice territories are 
» basis for famous new- 

o charge for 

inventory only re 

-Long Distributors, backed 
sing prog m, sold over 
Independent labo- 

ompleted prove Life-Long’s 
to make more than 500,000 
ernment departments, bus and 
»w specifying Life-Long. Write 
g Battery Mfg. Corp., 11766 W. 
Angeles 64, Calif. Cable: Life- 


bat 
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Out For a New Record 


Steel production in March totalled industry has been leaping ahead. Pw 
9,979,000 tons—just 1.9% under theall- duction jumped 50% from July, 194 
time monthly high set in March, 1953. to March, 1955. And so far this month 
And now it seems that the mills are out production has been averaging close t 
to set some kind of a record in April. _ the record-setting weekly rate of Mard 
They probably won’t set anew monthly 1953. In only one week of the industy 
high, though, because April is one day history — the week ended March 3} 
shorter than March. 1953, — has weekly steel producti 

These last eight months, the steel topped the figures of the last two week 
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Data: Federal Reserve Boord. 


Climbing With the Market 


You can see a good reflection of the high. They’ve been climbing steadih 
volume of trading on Wall Street in the along with the rise in the market's vo 
steady climb of brokers’ and dealers’ ume. The loans are used by brokers an 
loans in New York City. dealers to finance the purchase of secut 

Just now, these loans are at an 11-year _ ties and margin for customers purchase 
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THE TREND 





Capital Spending: A Great Multiplier 


Capital spending by business in 1955 will hit a new 
high. That’s the encouraging news reported in McGraw- 
Hill’s eighth annual survey of business plans for new 
plant and equipment. Moreover, preliminary plans for 
1956 through 1958 indicate that investments by Ameri- 
can business will continue to break records (page 25). 

Industry's spending on capital goods has been a potent 
economic force throughout the postwar years. But 
much of the impetus for the rising level of capital 
spending has come from the government’s expansion of 
the defense program. This was particularly true from 
1951 to 1953, when defense spending provided the main 
stimulus to capital outlays. 

Last year, when the recession took hold and govern- 
ment cut back on its defense program, capital spending 
dropped somewhat. This decline brought fears that 
business would continue to slow down its investments. 
Last fall, McGraw-Hill’s preliminary survey for 1955 
showed that business was planning a further small decline 
in spending. This seemed to prove the pessimists right. 


A Good Omen 

But the pessimists overlooked the fact that even with- 
out the stimulus of defense spending, planned outlays 
for new plant and equipment showed only a minor drop. 
This was a good omen, because prior to the war, bus- 
iness spending was the most uneven—and unsettling— 
factor in our economy. The high level that had been 
planned for 1955 was a sign that business did not need 
a war situation to keep on spending. 

Now we have the news that capital spending will 
not drop at all. Instead, it will show an increase above 
the previous high of $29.2-billion, set in 1953. This 
year, business will spend $29.3-billion, which means that 
major revisions have been made since the earlier survey 
was taken. 

These upward changes are undoubtedly due to the 
astonishingly rapid recovery in economic activity over 
the past six months. Industries, such as iron and steel, 
machinery and non-ferrous metals, have promptly 
reversed themselves. Business, in general, is demonstrat- 
ing that it does not need government intervention to 
establish a new round of increased spending for expan- 
sion. 

The preliminary figures for the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1955 are proof that businessmen are betting on 
an expanding and growing economy. According to the 
survey, industry’s 1956 spending plans are only 3% 
lower than the present outlays. In the past, future plans 
have always been far below the current level. So, if 
previous experience is any guide, these preliminary fig- 
ures of future spending will be revised upwards. This 
means that in 1956 and beyond, business spending will 
be at or above the record level for 1955. 
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There are a number of reasons for this new round ¢ 
high capital expenditures. For. one thing, industry Jy 
the money to spend. This year alone, corporations 
have an estimated $14-billion available from deprety 
tion reserves, compared to $12.5-billion in 1954. fj 
not only gives business a big bankroll to start with, 
also means that industry has an incentive to spend, 

Then, too, business is faced with increasing ¢9 
tition. The desire to increase their share of the gp 
sumer’s dollar is spurring corporations to spend mo 
on improved products and new products. It has mg 
them adopt technological changes, which TEQuITE ney 
equipment. And it has forced business to produg 
more. This hot competitive struggle has inevitably inte, 
sified the need for modernization and expansion of both 
plant and equipment. 

Another important element, perhaps the single mog 
important, is that businessmen are confident. They ar 
optimistic about their future sales and are planning 
increase capacity to meet their expectations. Todg, 
most manufacturers are still operating below capacit 
But they are confident that demand will rise, and the 
want to be in a position to take advantage of it. 

This confidence is, in fact, at the root of the uptum 
in business spending. It is not just fancy talk. Nor dog 
it appear to be a temporary phenomenon. Rather, th 
confidence of American businessmen in the immedi 
future stems, we think, from the change brought about 
by the present Administration. 




























Private Business Takes Over 


It is the viewpoint of the Administration that th 
private sector of the economy should take over the 
main responsibility for economic expansion. And it 
policy has been put to practice. It gave business some 
incentives, in the form of tax relief and accelerate 
depreciation programs, but even more, it gave busines 
chance to plan for itself. 

This approach has been attacked as a “trickle-dows | 
policy that would not benefit the economy as a whol 
Administration critics even now want massive gover | 
ment intervention for the benefit of consumers. The 
argue that rises in business spending are too small of 
volume to have an important stimulus to the econom 

But the fact is that even a small increase in capita 
outlays has a magnifying effect on economic activity. " 
means more jobs all along the line. It also means large 
output and bigger consumption. As business continue 
to spend, it acts as a great multiplier. . 

This is what is happening now. For the first time ! 
years, the private sector of the economy has taken ove 
the main responsibility for economic growth. Busines: 
men are proving that, when given the opportunity, the | 
can do the job. 
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It was almost as if some superhuman 
hand were holding it back, preventing the 
massive 5-ton table from moving smoothly 
on its ways—causing it first to stick and 
then p forward erratically. 

“ Pp ble happened in a plant using 
Correct Lubrication ilic surface grinder for rough 


ise finishing of parts for home 


To obtain precise finishes, 


Saws 


cured it—saved over 


in poor 


d had to be reduced; but when- 


done the table jumped, 


lt | finish and excessive 
jects. To overcome table jumping, the 
rs tripled hydraulic pressure in the 
machine. This caused failure of tubing 


and fittings, increased wear, shut down the 


grinder an average of 10 hours a weck! 
A Socony-Vacuum man discovered this 

trouble whiic providing engineering s¢ 

1..° 

ivi 


vice to this plant. After stu 


grinder, he recommended using a special 
Gargoyle oil for 
This cured the table sticking and jumping. 


Hydraulic pressure was reduced to normal. 


table way lubrication. 


The plant is now saving $8,000 a year on 


production alone — has cut maintenance 


costs drastically ! 
* & & 
A program of Correct Lubrication en- 
kind of lubrica- 
Use it in 


titles you to this same 
tion engineering service 


plant to improve production—cut costs! 


SOCONY-VACUUM (00ccci Lib 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 
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BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 





